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CHAPTER  I 
CONCERNING  THE  WRITER 


A" 


FTER  a  short  and  light  repast  at  noon 
agreeably  to  the  good  old  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  he  would  frequently  in  the 
summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from  busi- 
ness, repose  himself  in  the  sun,  during  which  time 
some  author  was  read  to  him  from  which  he  made 
extracts  and  observations,  as  indeed  was  his  constant 
method,  whatever  book  he  read ;  for  it  was  a  maxim 
of  his  that  no  book  was  so  bad,  but  that  something 
might  be  learnt  from  it/1 

"I  begin  this  small  miscellaneous  collection  of 
extracts,  of  outlines  of  characters,  of  anecdotes 
that  may  amuse,  and  of  biographical  sketches 
that  may  not  be  without  interest,  with  an 
appropriate  quotation.  It  applies  to  the  Book 
of  Life,  in  which  a  man  who  reads  with  any 
degree  of  attention  is  sure  to  find  some  instructive 

1  Melmoth's  Pliny,  Vol.  I,  p.  189. 
VOL.  I— B 
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and  entertaining  matter.  Independent  of  the  im- 
mediate advantage  resulting  from  the  practice,  many 
pleasing  recollections  are  brought  back  to  us,  and  we 
sit,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  our  book-rooms, 
with  the  companions  of  early  life  and  the  partakers 
of  all  our  professional  difficulties  or  dangers.  We 
derive  entertainment  from  this  source  when  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  and  its  attendant  privations  have 
dried  up  every  other.  The  descent  of  life  is  made 
more  easy  and  imperceptible  ;  and  we  are  better 
fortified,  perhaps,  in  our  resolves,  when  the  period 
in  which  we  shall  be  summoned  to  quit  it  arrives. 
This  habit  of  remark  becomes  particularly  gratifying 
if  we  feel  conscientiously  that  what  we  have  said  of 
our  friends  or  of  those  who  were  not  so,  has  been 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  that  we  can 
say  of  whatever  we  have  committed  to  writing  that 
there  is  not 

One  word  which,  dying,  we  should  wish  to  blot. 

"  In  this  spirit  I  have  amused  myself,  and  have 
passed  much  quiet  and  undisturbed  time  ;  and  the 
pleasure  I  have  derived  is  naturally  increased  when  I 
imagine  any  portion  of  it  will  be  imparted  to  those  I 
leave  behind/' 

Thus  Admiral  Sir  William  Hotham  prefaced  one  of 
the  MS.  volumes  containing  diaries,  recollections,  or 
descriptions  of  his  acquaintance,  which  he  amused 
himself  by  compiling  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life. 

Some  of  these  diaries  have  now  vanished,  no  one 
knows  whither ;  doubtless  other  books  of  rernin- 
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iscence  written  by  him  have  shared  their  fate  ;  but 
there  yet  remain  four  volumes  of  considerable 
interest,  one  of  which  contains  his  personal  ex- 
periences during  a  portion  of  his  naval  career,  com- 
prising the  famous  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  and  the 
battle  of  Camperdown  ;  while  the  others  are  devoted 
to  anecdotes,  epigrams,  and  a  series  of  pen-portraits 
of  contemporaries  which  he  labels  tersely  and 
comprehensively  "  Characters." 

A  man  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  both 
socially  and  professionally  for  mingling  with  and 
observing  a  large  variety  of  his  fellows,  Sir  William 
numbered  amongst  his  friends  most  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  day  ;  and  he  early  acquired  the  habit  of 
apprising  all  whom  he  encountered  with  a  shrewd, 
apt,  and  kindly  criticism.  Possibly  the  very  afflic- 
tion under  which  he  laboured  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  served  to  confirm  this  habit.  Early  in  his 
career  he  contracted  fever  at  the  Cape,  which  resulted 
in  deafness,  and  this,  while  it  constituted  a  barrier  to 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures,  undoubtedly 
served  to  quicken  his  powers  of  perception.  Intui- 
tion and  observation  supplanted  the  defective 
faculty,  and  engendered  likewise  an  attitude  of  mind 
contemplative  and  withal  philosophical.  Sir  William, 
though  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  was  likewise 
an  onlooker  at  life.  The  wall  of  silence,  which 
partially  severed  him  from  his  kind,  fashioned  for 
him  a  world  apart  whence  he  could  view  the  drama  of 
existence  like  one  detached  from  participation  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  wrote  :  "  Although  retirement  is  my 
dear  delight,  upon  some  occasions  I  think  I  have  too 
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much  of  it  :  and  I  agree  with  Balzac, '  que  la  solitude 
est  certainement  une  belle  chose,  mais  il  y  a  plaisir 
d'avoir  quelq'un  qui  sache  repondre  ;  a  qui  on  puisse 
dire  de  temps  en  temps  que  la  solitude  est  une  belle 
chose  ! '  "  In  like  manner,  an  insatiable  reader,  his 
range  of  literature  was  wide  and  extensive ;  and 
while  books  were  to  him  as  friends,  his  friends  were 
to  him  as  books.  From  both  he  culled  impressions 
and  conclusions  which  he  transmitted  thus  in  desul- 
tory fashion  to  paper,  and  which  constitute  a  curious 
and  entertaining  reflection  of  his  own  outlook  and 
personality. 

In  the  following  volumes  these  random  jottings, 
biographical  and  otherwise,  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  far  as  has  been  found  practicable,  in 
chronological  order,  so  that  they  form  thus  a  con- 
secutive record  of  the  writer's  own  experiences  and 
observations.  But,  actually  to  accomplish  this,  far 
more  than  mere  editing  has  been  requisite.  As 
originally  transcribed  by  the  writer,  the  material 
represented  a  series  of  disjointed  recollections,  full  of 
repetition,  of  variations  of  the  same  tale,  of  inter- 
polations— so  that  a  reminiscence  belonging  to  one 
character  was  often  inserted  in  any  space  available 
under  the  heading  of  another  ;  and,  further,  dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  MSS.  existed,  one  of  these  often 
containing  information  which  the  other  lacked,  so 
that  a  comparison  and  fusion  of  both  was  essential 
to  a  complete  narrative.  Still  more,  since  the  writer 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action  before  he  was  a 
man  of  letters,  in  certain  instances  his  story  without 
elucidation  or  his  phraseology  without  revision  would 
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have  proved  too  involved  for  a  modern  reader  to 
whom  the  events  referred  to  were  not  previously 
familiar.  To  knit  the  whole,  therefore,  into  a  con- 
nected history  ;  to  collect  the  anecdotes  relating  to 
each  person  and  piece  these  into  their  proper  order  ; 
to  discover  the  true  sequence  of  events  told  at 
random  in  different  parts  of  the  manuscript — in 
short,  to  render  it  intelligible  as  history  while 
scrupulously  preserving  its  claim  to  be  an  original 
document — has  proved  no  easy  task.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  connected  with  this,  however,  one  is  forc- 
ibly reminded  of  the  verdict  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
regard  to  the  account  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon 
written  by  Captain  Maitland.  When  considering 
certain  alterations  which  were  suggested  to  that 
manuscript,  Sir  Walter  remarked  emphatically  : — 

I  declare  against  abridgment.  You  are  publishing  a 
great  and  interesting  document,  in  which  accuracy  is 
everything,  and  abridgment  takes  greatly  from  its 
authenticity.  .  .  .  This  you  may  depend  on,  that  the 
more  minute  the  narrative  is  the  more  it  will  be  interesting 
to  the  public.  Minuteness  is  in  itself  a  voucher  for 
authenticity.  I  presume  to  press  this  general  remark.  .  .  . 

I  protest  against  its  being  snipped  and  clipped  like 
the  feet  of  the  ladies  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  glass 
slipper. 

The  corrections  in  point  of  mere  style  are  generally  for 
the  better,  and  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  let  an  idea 
get  abroad  that  your  narrative  has  been  altered  and 
modified  to  suit  existing  times,  and  the  public  suspicion 
will  greatly  outrun  the  fact  and  suppose  that  material 
cancels  or  alterations  have  been  made.1 

1  The  Surrender  of  Napoleon,  by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  Maitland,  published  MCMIV,  pp.  229-30.  The  italics  are 
not  in  the  original. 
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Thus  in  the  following  work  where  readjustment 
was  not  absolutely  indispensable  the  manuscript  has 
been  left  untouched  ;  but  where  rearrangement  has 
been  unavoidable,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  intact  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the 
writer.  The  fact  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  that  it 
is  the  individual  note  which  forms  the  value  of  the 
present  contribution  to  history.  It  is  the  sense  of  a 
personal  experience  which  throughout  is  arresting. 
An  account  from  a  man  who  knew  the  tritons  of  a 
bygone  generation  in  intimate  converse  is  worth  all 
the  laboured  descriptions  of  one  whose  knowledge  is 
second-hand  ;  and  even  when  the  writer  has  no  new 
information  to  impart,  the  glamour  of  that  personal 
authority  can  endow  facts,  which  were  previously 
familiar,  with  a  novel  realism.  Moreover,  although 
it  was  a  very  usual  amusement,  in  the  age  to  which 
he  belonged,  thus  to  conserve  a  gallery  of  pen- 
portraits  of  the  notable  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
and  although  similar  unpretentious  sketches  formed 
the  nucleus  of  many  subsequent  books  of  remin- 
iscences, Sir  William  has  been  contented  to  leave  his 
entries  in  their  primitive  form,  and  this  in  itself  con- 
stitutes a  further  attraction.  For  the  true  charm  of 
his  record  lies  in  its  simplicity.  He  wrote  as  he  felt 
— as  he  saw — without  attempt  at  elaboration  ;  and 
what  he  tells  us  retains  the  freshness  of  spontaneity. 
Involuntarily  one  recalls  Browning's  familiar  lines  : — 

And  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  ! 
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But  you  were  living  before  that, 
And  also  you  were  living  after  ; 
And  the  memory  I  started  at — 
My  starting  moves  your  laughter  ! 

It  must,  moreover,  be  observed  that  the  descriptions 
of  his  acquaintance  were  written  by  Sir  William 
Hotham  when  some  chance  recollection  brought 
before  him  the  image  of  a  face  or  form,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  a  character  once  familiar  to  him — 
often  upon  the  day  when  news  came  to  him  of  the 
death  of  the  friend  thus  portrayed  ;  and  in  this,  the 
brief  biographies  which  he  has  left  us,  have  an 
advantage  over  others  of  their  kind.  In  the  Life  of 
Ingram  By  water  it  is  aptly  related :  "  One  day,  when 
talking  about  books,  I  asked  Bywater  why  a  satis- 
factory biography  was  so  rare  ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied :  '  The  reason  is  that  while  people  are  alive  to 
whom  it  refers  the  truth  cannot  be  told,  and  after  they 
are  dead  it  cannot  be  ascertained.'  "*  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  following  writings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
devoid  of  either  handicap  ;  yet  the  captious  may 
consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  exhibit  a  lack 
which  arises  out  of  this  very  advantage.  For  the 
day  when  a  man  learns  of  the  death  of  a  friend  is  not 
the  day  when  he  can  criticise  without  bias,  or  weigh 
with  pitiless  exactitude,  the  shortcomings  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  the  dead.  Hampered  thus  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  personal  loyalty,  as  also  by  his  desire  to  be 
guided  solely  by  a  "  spirit  of  benevolence/'  Sir 
William  was  undoubtedly  prone  at  times  unduly  to 

1  Memoir  of  Ingram  13 y water,  p.  185. 
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soften  the  asperities  of  truth.  To  give  an  illustration 
— referring  in  one  instance  to  an  Admiral  who  was 
never  sober,  he  states  with  a  quaint  reticence  :  "He 
was  somewhat  disposed  to  a  nautical  conviviality, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  intemperance — 
not  always,  perhaps,  without  foundation."  One 
recognises  that  the  man  was  a  notorious  drunkard. 
Again,  while  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  many  of  his 
acquaintance  in  his  opinion  were  unprepossessing 
in  appearance,  he  hastens  to  add  how  their  characters 
belied  their  looks,  how  they  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  manner  and  address,  and  peculiarly 
exemplary  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  A 
number  of  these  worthies,  of  vast  importance  in  their 
day,  but  long  since — perchance  of  their  very  excel- 
lence— forgotten,  save  in  the  leaves  of  some  terse 
Naval  Annual,  are  eliminated  wholesale  from  the 
following  pages.  But  while  acknowledging  the  little 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer,  and  the  almost  regret- 
table caution  with  which  he  apportions  any  sugges- 
tion of  blame,  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  his 
record  which  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  reader  of 
to-day. 

In  our  own  generation  we  have  witnessed  an 
astonishing  inversion  of  every  recognised  code  of 
honour  hitherto  respected  in  civilised  warfare.  We 
have  seen  the  treaty  ratified  by  a  great  nation  later 
flouted  by  them  as  waste  paper.  We  have  seen  an 
ostensibly  enlightened  people  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  bestiality  and  brutal  ferocity.  Defenceless 
civilians  have  been  enslaved  or  slaughtered  by  their 
armed  troops  ;  unfortified  towns  have  been  bombed  ; 
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hospitals  have  been  shattered  and  hospital  ships  have 
been  sunk  ;  the  white  flag  of  truce  has  been  used  by 
them  as  a  trick  for  butchery  ;  and  helpless  prisoners 
have  been  treated  by  them  with  every  species  of 
ignominy  and  fiendish  barbarity.  No  man's  courage 
has  been  respected  by  them  ;  no  woman's  purity 
revered  ;  no  child's  innocence  has  afforded  it  pro- 
tection. 

Girls  have  been  ravished  and  mutilated  by 
them  in  the  open  market-place  ;  babes  have  been 
callously  spiked  on  their  bayonets ;  murdered 
children  have  been  hung  by  the  throat  upon  hooks 
in  butchers'  shops  for  a  jest ;  and  captives — men  of 
approved  bravery — have  been  subjected  to  tortures 
at  which  the  soul  sickens,  and  mocked  in  their  agony. 
They  have  been  baked  and  suffocated  in  stifling  heat, 
then  stripped  and  frozen  through  the  icy  cold  of  a 
winter's  night ;  they  have  been  pricked  and  beaten 
with  swords  ;  they  have  been  worried  like  vermin 
by  savage  dogs  ;  they  have  been  left  wounded  and 
raving  to  rot  untended  in  pestilential  camps  ;  and, 
more  piteous  than  all,  they  have  been  slowly  starved 
to  death,  and  when  too  weak  to  do  the  degrading 
tasks  allotted  to  them,  they  have  been  crucified  by 
their  diabolical  tormentors  in  rows  by  the  roadside.1 
And  while  Germany  has  transformed  the  world  thus 
into  a  shambles  from  which  laughter  and  joy  are  fled, 
every  device  of  science,  all  the  ingenuity  of  her 
greatest  brains  has  been  summoned  to  aid  the 
murderers  in  their  hellish  work. 

1  Reported  in  the  letter  of  an  officer  now  interned  in  Holland. 
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From  horrors  such  as  these  it  is  well  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  warfare  of  a  bygone  day.  So  doing, 
we  find  that,  even  during  the  French  Revolutionary 
contest,  when  the  sansculottes  and  their  leaders 
perpetrated  their  worst  outrages,  the  men  who  fought 
their  battles  could  yet  be  brave  men  and  true.  For 
those  were  days  when  the  honour  of  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor,  combating  no  matter  in  what  cause,  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself  ;  when  a  prisoner's 
parole  was  more  binding  than  bolts  and  bars  ;  when 
the  white  flag  of  truce  was  an  emblem  which  was 
sacred ;  when  antagonists  could  cross  swords  one 
moment  and  wring  hands  the  next ;  for  a  brave  man 
was  honoured  all  the  world  over,  even  though  an 
accident  of  circumstance  might  have  temporarily 
transformed  him  into  a  foe. 

All  this  we  see  afresh  in  the  narrative  of  Sir 
William  Hotham  ;  while,  mingling  with  the  haunt- 
ing aroma  which  it  brings  from  a  bygone  age — from 
a  past  for  us  still  redolent  with  romance — it  re- 
creates the  very  atmosphere  of  that  vanished  world. 
We  review  life  from  the  individual  standpoint  of  the 
typical  sailor  of  that  date — of  the  man  who  fought 
with  Howe,  Hood,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson 
— a  man  to  whom  the  path  of  right-doing  for  himself 
and  others  lay  straight  and  clearly  defined.  The 
writer  belonged  to  the  period  when  to  fear  God  and 
honour  temporal  authority  comprised  the  whole  duty 
of  an  Englishman.  The  heart-searchings  familiar  to 
a  later  generation,  the  doubts  which  cripple  en- 
deavour, all  the  mighty  problems  of  existence,  were 
by  him  brushed  ruthlessly  aside  as  of  their  very 
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essence  impious  and  reprehensible.  There  was  one 
standard  alone  by  which  he  judged  his  fellow-men 
and  which  to  him  represented  no  element  of  am- 
biguity— a  man  was,  or  was  not,  a  "  gentleman  " — 
from  this  test  there  was  no  appeal.  Essentially 
amiable,  as  we  have  seen,  he  reviewed  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  utmost  leniency  ;  in  his  kindly 
criticism  faults  were  softened,  scandal  suppressed, 
and  no  hint  of  spite  or  ill-nature  ever  sullies  the  art- 
lessness  of  his  descriptions ;  but  in  regard  to  that 
one — to  him — supreme  test  he  is  unrelenting  ;  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  his 
eyes  two  men  definitely  fell  short  of  that  standard 
which  he  idealised,  neither  Napoleon  nor — strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears — Nelson  was  a 
"  gentleman." 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  writer  encountered  the  men 
whom  he  describes,  it  is  necessary  first  to  glance 
briefly  at  his  surroundings  and  at  the  diary  which  he 
has  left  us  descriptive  of  his  early  career.  In  this 
we  shall,  perhaps,  find  that  his  own  individuality  is 
delineated  more  graphically  than  any  which  he  set 
out  to  depict,  and  that  of  all  the  portraits  which  he 
draws,  the  most  life-like,  as  it  is  the  most  attractive, 
is  that  which  he  portrays  all  unconsciously  of 
himself. 

Sincere,  upright,  cleanly  of  mind  and  soul,  William 
Hotham  impresses  us  from  the  first  with  a  charm 
which  was  felt  and  proclaimed  by  his  contem- 
poraries. "  I  left  Geneva  yesterday/1  wrote  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  (afterwards  Bury)  on  October 
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i8th,  1814.  "  The  person  for  whom  I  felt  the  most 
friendship,  more  than  the  shortness  of  our  acquaint- 
ance warranted,  was  an  Admiral  Hotham.  He  is  a 
delightful  person,  brave,  gentle,  and  just  what  an 
Admiral  ought  to  be/' 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  NARRATIVE 

1772-1793 

WILLIAM  HOTHAM  came  of  a  race,  the 
earliest  known  members  of  which  settled 
in  East  Yorkshire  at  Hotham,  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Holderness,  shortly  after 
the  Conquest.  From  that  date  onwards  it  has  been 
the  proud  boast  of  this  line  that  it  can  fear  no  rival 
in  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who  have  sprung 
from  its  ranks.  Whether  fighting  gallantly  upon 
land  or  sea,  or  whether  pursuing  more  peaceful  pro- 
fessions, the  Hothams,  from  that  remote  past  to  the 
present,  can  vaunt  a  sequence  of  service  for  their 
country  which,  in  the  aggregate,  few  families  can 
surpass.  For  a  more  ample  account  of  this,  however, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  history  of  their 
house  which  has  recently  been  published  ;*  in  the 
present  work  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  dealing 
with  the  immediate  forbears  of  a  man  of  whose  more 
remote  antecedents  it  must  here  suffice  to  say  that 
he  did  not  belie  the  record  of  his  ancestry. 

The  grandfather  of  William  Hotham,  Sir  Beau- 

1  The   Hothams   (being  the   Chronicles  of  the  Hothams   of  Scor- 
borough  and  South  Daltori),  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling. 
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mont  Hotham,  the  seventh  Baronet,  a  Commissioner 
of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  was  the  father  of  five  sons, 
four  of  whom,  in  turn,  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates,  and  each  of  whom  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  mark  in  his  generation.  Charles,  the 
eldest,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1771,  the  eighth 
Baronet,  was  a  distinguished  officer  ;  he  served  as 
Adjutant-General  at  the  battles  of  Laffeldt  and 
Minden,  was  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to,  and  the 
personal  friend  of,  George  III,  and  was  a  man  noted 
alike  for  his  handsome  person,  his  ready  wit,  the 
perfection  of  his  manners,  and  his  large  circle  of 
friends  amongst  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  day. 

John,  the  second  son,  who  eventually  became  the 
ninth  Baronet,  was  a  Bishop  before  he  was  forty- 
four,  successively  holding  the  Sees  of  Dromore, 
Ossary  and  Clogher  ;  while  the  third  son  William, 
the  first  Lord  Hotham,  became  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  was  Lord  Howe's  successor  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Beau- 
mont, the  fourth  son,  who  eventually  became  the 
twelfth  Baronet  and  second  Lord,  was  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  before  the  age  of  forty-two  ;  while 
George,  the  youngest,  born  in  1741,  who  alone  of 
Sir  Beaumont's  five  sons  never  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  and  honours,  was,  after  a  creditable 
career  in  the  army,  entrusted  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  with  the  onerous  post  of  sub-Governor  to  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  in  later 
life,  he  became  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

It  was  in  1769  that  this  youngest  son  of  Sir 
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Beaumont,  then  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  I4th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  married  Diana,  the  seventh 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Warton  Pennyman 
Warton,  Bart.,  of  Beverley.  To  the  young  couple 
in  1770  was  born  a  son,  George,  who  in  after  life 
became,  like  his  father,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
army  ;  and  in  1772  there  came  into  existence  their 
second  son  William,  with  whose  career  we  are  now 
concerned.  Their  family  was  subsequently  increased 
by  another  son  Montagu,  who  became  a  Major  in 
his  father's  old  regiment,  and  by  two  daughters, 
Diana,  who  married  in  1805  Captain,  afterwards 
Lord,  Edward  O'Brien,1  and  Harriet,  who  married 
Sir  Griffin  Wilson,  Recorder  of  Windsor.  These 
members  of  the  family  circle,  however,  do  not 
figure  in  the  following  pages  and  therefore  need  not 
occupy  more  of  our  attention. 

In  1776  there  occurred  a  fra9as  in  the  Royal 
Household.  Lord  Holdernesse,  Governor  to  the 
two  Princes,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  France, 
returned  to  find  his  pupils  in  open  rebellion  against 
him.  He  was  convinced  that  Dean  Jackson,  the 
sub-preceptor,  had  instigated  this  behaviour,  abetted 
by  Markham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  later  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  two  scapegoats  were  dismissed,  and 
Lord  Holdernesse  resigned ;  Lord  Bruce  being 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  latter,  however,  after 
accepting  the  position,  succumbed  to  a  crise  des 
nerfs  and  fled  to  Bath,  to  the  protecting  care  of  his 
wife,  leaving  the  King  to  settle  the  imbroglio  as 

1  Shed.s.p.  in  1810.  Lord  Edward  O'Brien,  who  married  again 
twice,  died  in  1824. 
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best  he  might.  In  this  dilemma  George  appealed 
to  the  Duke  of  Montague  to  fill  the  post  vacated 
unceremoniously  by  his  brother,  and  offered  that 
of  sub-Governor  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham.  But  Sir 
Charles,  whose  health  was  indifferent,  and  who 
found  that  the  management  of  his  estate  sufficiently 
occupied  what  little  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
public  duties,  forthwith  suggested  the  same  solution 
in  his  own  case  as  had  been  found  in  that  of  Lord 
Bruce — his  brother  might  fill  the  position  in  his 
stead.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  alacrity  by  the 
King,  and  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Hotham, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  entered  upon  his  new 
profession. 

At  this  date  he  had  been  married  about  seven 
years,  and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  aged  respectively 
six  and  four.  He  shortly  afterwards  moved  his 
family  to  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond  in 
order  that  they  might  be  near  him  when  the  Royal 
Family  were  resident  at  Kew ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  spare  little  time  for  their  society.  His 
new  duties  claimed  from  him  an  anxious  and  an 
undivided  attention,  so  that  he  had  scarcely  an 
hour  of  leisure  which  he  could  spend  according  to 
his  inclination.  Although  the  Duke  of  Montague 
was  nominally  vested  with  superior  authority,  he 
was  more  of  a  picturesque  figurehead  ;  all  the  real 
responsibility  of  superintending  the  education  and 
training  of  the  heir-apparent  and  his  brother  rested 
with  Colonel  Hotham.  His  salary  in  his  new  post 
was  a  thousand  a  year ;  but,  punctilious  in  the 
extreme,  he  promptly  determined  that  not  one 
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shilling  of  this  should  be  hoarded  or  devoted  to 
purely  personal  needs,  it  ought  all,  he  considered, 
to  be  expended  in  keeping  up  the  state  requisite  to 
his  new  position  in  the  King's  service.  So  he 
enlarged  his  simple  establishment,  bought  a  finer 
house  in  town,  purchased  for  his  wife  a  "  handsome 
equipage,"  and  directed  her  to  dress  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  new  circumstances  and  her  constant 
attendance  at  the  Queen's  drawing-room.  Thence- 
forward how  conscientiously  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
towards  his  Royal  charges,  and  with  what  lament- 
able results  of  ingratitude  to  himself  and  discredit- 
able behaviour  on  their  part,  is  related  in  full  in  the 
family  history.  Those,  however,  who  have  not  read 
that  work  may  glance  at  William  Hotham's  descrip- 
tion of  his  father  written  soon  after  February  yth, 
1806,  on  which  day  George  Hotham  lay  dead,  killed, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  fashionable  physician, 
Sir  Henry  Holford,  by  a  premature  old  age,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. 

Character  of  General  (George)  Hotham 

If  my  experience  of  mankind  has  enabled  me  to  form 
any  just  estimate  of  its  virtues  and  defects,  I  should  say, 
without  the  bias  of  filial  affection,  that  few  men  ever 
united  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  did,  the  polished 
manners  of  a  Courtier  with  the  purest  principles  of 
integrity,  both  in  social  and  domestic  life. 

As  a  youth  he  reached  the  head  of  Westminster  School, 
and  his  natural  disposition  to  reading  strengthened  a 
memory  of  itself  exceedingly  retentive.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  history,  and  was  a  polite  scholar — had  an 
easy  flow  of  language,  and,  in  common  with  his  other 
brothers,  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story  well.  He  was,  to 
VOL.  i.— c 
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a  painful  degree,  diffident  of  himself,  and  constitutionally 
irritable,  though,  upon  serious  occasions,  equal  to  self- 
command.  His  ideas  of  liberality  were  extensive,  and 
though  a  man  of  little  expense  in  himself,  he  made  the 
most  indulgent  allowances  for  his  children.  His  good 
breeding  to  his  inferiors  insured  their  respect,  and  his 
way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  his  manner,  were  of  the  old 
school. 

He  had  been  originally  intended  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
but  these  not  being  congenial  to  his  disposition  and  ways 
1  of  thinking,  he  obtained  a  Commission  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  went  to  the  Continent  as 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Field-Marshal  Conway,  then  command- 
ing the  British  under  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  was  after- 
wards also  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Field-Marshal's  brother, 
Lord  Hertford,  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

His  Majesty,  George  III,  having  desired  Lord  Bruce, 
upon  his  appointment  as  Governor  to  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  to 
apply  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham  for  his  recommendation  of 
some  gentleman  calculated  to  take  the  active  part  of  this 
important  trust,  he,  in  an  admirable  letter,  decided  upon 
naming  his  younger  brother,  the  subject  of  this  short 
memoir.  The  long  and  persevering  friendship  of  that 
respected  Monarch  fully  justified  the  step  that  had  been 
taken,  and  consoled  the  General  amidst  those  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications  which  were  subsequently 
attendant  upon  him. 

The  Governor  of  a  young  Prince,  who  perseveres  in  his 
arduous  duty  with  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  sense, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  has  the  chances  of  either 
gratitude  or  affection  against  him. 

He  was,  upon  the  Establishment  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
appointed  his  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Privy  Seal,  but  in 
a  few  years,  principally  upon  some  disagreement  about 
removing  His  Royal  Highnesses  money  from  Messrs. 
Coutts  to  Messrs.  Hammersleys,  he  was  finally  dismissed 
from  all  his  appointments,  though  with  an  offer  of  £1000 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  past  services.  The 


GEORGE,    PRINCE   OF    WALES 

From  a  Hitherto  Unpublished  Pencil  Drawing  bv  John  Smart,  Jnr.  (1807) 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  \Valpole 

In  the  Collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Vade  Walpole 
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remonstrances  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  from  time 
to  time  against  the  enormous  expenditure  that  was 
indulged  in  [by  the  Prince]  and  the  consequent  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  led  to  continued  differences  and  altercation, 
and  gave  sufficient  warning  of  the  blow  that  was  about 
to  fall  upon  him.  The  Prince's  offer  of  a  pension  he 
declined,  but  the  King  restoring  him  to  the  Profession 
from  which,  for  a  time,  he  had  taken  him,  appointed 
him  to  the  I4th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  moreover  paid 
him  personally,  by  the  quarter,  £1000  per  annum,  for 
auditing  the  accounts,  and  managing  generally  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  younger  Princes  of  the  blood. 
The  Duke  of  York,  at  this  time  at  Hanover,  wrote  him  a 
most  flattering  and  friendly  letter,  upon  the  occasion  ; 
and  upon  his  return  to  England  appointed  him  what  he 
had  been  to  his  brother.  But  the  unmerited  return  he 
met  with  for  zeal,  fidelity  and  attachment  from  a  quarter 
he  least  expected,  preyed  deeply  upon  his  mind  and 
embittered  his  declining  years,  till  at  last  he  succumbed 
to  the  strain. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  tragic  life-story  of 
General  Hotham.1  A  man  too  upright  and  sincere 
for  the  post  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  his  integrity 
wrought  his  ruin  ;  and,  despite  the  King's  staunch 
approval  and  support,  the  circumstances  of  this 
dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  worthless  heir- 
apparent  wrecked  his  happiness,  undermined  his 
health,  and  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  life 
prematurely. 

Of  the  early  days  of  his  own  boyhood,  which 
must  have  passed  between  Richmond  and  London, 
of  his  occasional  meetings  with  the  young  Princes, 
and  the  constant  anxiety  in  connection  with  their 

1  For  a  full  account  of  this  see  The  Hothams,Vol.  II,  chap.  xvii. 
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education  from  which  his  father  then  suffered 
so  keenly,  William  Hotham,  however,  has  left  no 
description.  In  due  course  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  where  successive  generations  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  educated  before  him  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  first  sent  to  sea.  The 
choice  of  the  navy  for  his  profession  is  readily 
comprehensible  in  view  of  the  long  naval  record  of 
his  family ;  but  a  consideration  which  further 
helped  to  determine  it  was  doubtless  the  friendship 
of  his  father  with  the  Admirals  Barrington,  Howe, 
and  Hood,  and  the  fact  that  his  uncle  and  namesake, 
Admiral,  afterwards  Lord,  Hotham,  before  men- 
tioned, had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service,1  and  was  in  a  position,  if  he  were  so  minded, 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  nephew. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  young  Hotham 
embarked  upon  his  new  career,  England  had  been 
enjoying  a  period  of  much-needed  peace  since  the 
termination  in  1783  of  the  prolonged  hostilities 
between  her  and  the  rebel  Colonies  in  America. 
Admiral  Hotham  was  cruising  in  the  Downs,  and  it 
was  under  Captain  Edward  Thompson  that  the 
young  midshipman  set  forth  upon  his  first  voyage. 
This  Commodore  enjoyed  a  certain  celebrity  for 
other  merits  besides  that  of  seamanship.  He  was 
an  extensive  author,  and  wrote  plays,  poems  and 
sea-songs  which  gained  considerable  popularity  in 
his  profession.  He  had,  it  is  true,  suffered  from 
a  less  enviable  notoriety  by  being  court-martialled 

1  In  1787  that  older  William  Hotham  was  promoted  to  be  Rear- 
A4miral  of  the  Red,  and  in  1790  he  became  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue. 
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in  1782  for  the  loss  of  the  Guiana  colonies  ;  but  on 
this  charge  he  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
besides  having  taken  part  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar 
under  Rodney,  he  could  boast  a  fine  record  of 
service  which,  however,  was  destined  to  come  to 
an  untimely  and  unexpected  close.  William  Hotham 
relates  as  follows  : — 

"  H.M.S.  '  Grampus/  50. 

"September,  1786. 

"  I  first  went  to  sea  in  the  '  Grampus/  commanded 
by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  and  under  orders  to 
return  to  her  Station  upon  the  Coast  of  Guiana, 
when  he  hoisted  a  broad  pendant.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  take  me  into  his  cabbin  and  I  slept  in  the 
steerage. 

"  We  were  underweigh  (sic)  and  off  St.  Catherine's 
when  we  fell  in  with  the  '  Hebe/  36,  commanded  by 
Captain  [afterwards  Admiral]  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
brough,1  having  for  one  of  his  Lieutenants  Prince 
William  Henry  ; 2  and  I  thus  at  the  beginning  of 
my  active  professional  career  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  officer  with  whom  I  was  to  be  closely  connected 
at  its  close.  He  was  a  remarkably  powerful  man 
with  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  produced  more 
time  actually  served  than  any  other  officer  in  the 

1  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Thornbrough  held  various  important 
commands,  became  an  Admiral  in  1813,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1 833 .  He  first  went  to  sea  with  his  father  in  1761 . 
He  was  publicly  commended  for  detaining  the  French  Squadron  in 
J793  ',  he  assisted  the  '  Bellerophon  '  in  the  battle  of  June  ist, 
1794 ;  and  took  part  in  the  Quiberon  expedition  in  1795.  See 
also  pages  199-201. 

3  Third  son  of  George  III,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
1830-7  William  IV.  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  210-82. 
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British  Navy.  Lord  Howe  soon  pointed  him  out 
as  a  proper  man  for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  to  learn 
his  duty  of,  and  Prince  William  was  therefore 
appointed  a  Lieutenant  with  him. 

"  He  and  the  Prince  came  on  board  the 
'  Grampus  ' ;  and  their  visit  was  made  more  memor- 
able by  the  fact  that  immediately  they  had  left 
that  ship  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  close  to 
the  Surgeon's  cabin  in  the  cockpit — some  loose  tow 
having  been  very  carelessly  left  there.  It  was  at 
first  very  alarming,  but  was  happily  got  under. 

'  We  stopped  at  the  Islands  of  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe  on  our  way  to  the  Coast ;  and  anchored 
first  on  our  arrival  there  at  Gorer,  proceeding  from 
thence  to  Cape  Coast,  Acre,  Hedah,  etc. 

"  Captain  Thompson  was  an  agreeable  man  and 
gentlemanlike  companion,  he  generally  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Poet  Thompson/  from  his  having 
written  some  fine  songs  and  poems.  Upon  his 
leaving  his  convoy  once  in  the  West  Indies,  when 
he  was  Captain  of  the  '  Hyena/  the  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  was  very  much  displeased,  and  upon 
its  being  remarked  to  him  that  Captain  Thompson 
must  have  had  some  licence  for  what  he  did,  the 
Admiral  said,  '  All  the  licence  he  can  have  had  was 
poetical  licence  and  that  will  not  do  at  all  with 
me!' 

"  He  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Andrew  Marvell  ;x  and  I  believe  I  got  into  special 

1  Andrew  Marvell,  the  younger,  poet  and  satirist,  1621-78.  His 
work  belongs  to  the  pre-Restoration  period,  and  was  edited  by 
Captain  Thompson. 
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favour  by  being  the  descendant  of  the  Governor  of 
Hull,  Sir  John  Hotham,1  who  refused  the  King, 
Charles  the  First,  entrance  into  the  town.  He 
would  in  these  days  have  been  an  ultra  Whig  at 
least. 

"  Whilst  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Thompson,  who 
had  been  complaining  for  a  few  days,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  the  broad  pendant  and  colours 
being  hoisted  half-mast,  Mr.  Thompson,2  a  son  of 
the  dead  Commodore,  though  only  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, was  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  the 
First  Lieutenant,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
'  Nautilus/  sloop,  and  was  left  upon  the  coast  to 
survey. 

"  Captain  Thompson  died  thus  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  son  was  afterwards  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy,  and  tho'  he  did  not  appear  quite  calculated 
for  the  close  application  to  business  which  such  a 
situation  requires,  he  nevertheless  passed  the  ordeal 
of  it  creditably. 

"  But  before  he  had  got  to  the  board,  which  he 
did  by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Grey,  he  had  very 
much  distinguished  himself  subsequent  to  the  action 
at  Aboukir,  and  lost  his  leg  in  the  '  Bellona,'  under 
Lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  a  very  gallant, 
zealous  officer,  and  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners 
and  appearance,  but  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things.  Being  a  man  of  very  full  habit 


1  The  Governor  of  Hull  beheaded  by  the  Parliament  in  1645. 
See  The.  Hothams,  Vol.  I,  pp.  20-99. 

2  Afterwards  Vice-Admiral  M.  B.  Thompson,  K.C.B.    He  died  in 

1828. 
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he  suffered  much  pain  occasionally  after  the  loss 
of  his  leg,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  severe  regimen.  He  was  always  kind 
to  me  in  younger  days,  and  indeed  through  life.  He 
was  a  very  good  draughtsman  and  Surveyor.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester. 

'  While  he  was  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Gram- 
pus '  the  First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  had  a  son 
on  board  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, had  been  dining  in  the  ward  room  as  it  was 
his  birthday.  After  having  had  his  glass  of  wine 
he  was  sent  on  deck,  and  was  playing  about  the 
mizen  rigging,  when,  just  as  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  come 
upon  the  quarter-deck  to  resume  his  duties,  the  poor 
lad  missed  his  hold  from  the  mizen  topsail-yard,  and 
was  dashed  to  death,  almost  at  his  father's  feet. 

"After  the  death  of  '  Poet  Thompson'  the 
'  Grampus  '  returned  home,  and  I  left  her.  After 
remaining  at  home  some  time  I  was  again  sent  to 
Mr.  Bayley,  Master  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Portsmouth,  who  had  attended  me  for  a  short  time 
at  Westminster,  with  whom  I  recommenced  apply- 
ing to  Navigation.  This  gentleman  was  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Maskelyne,1  the  astronomer  Royal,  and 
recommended  by  him  to  the  Government  as  a  fit 
person  to  go  astronomer  with  Captain  Cook,2  which 

1  Neville  Maskelyne,  Astronomer  Royal  (1723-1811).     He  was 
sent  by  the   Royal  Society  to   observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at 
St.  Helena.     He  published  ninety  thousand  observations  he  made 
with  one  assistant  only. 

2  Captain   Cook,   the   celebrated   circumnavigator    (1728-79),   a 
labourer's   son.     He   discovered   the  Sandwich   Islands.     He  was 
murdered  by  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  where  he  was  driven  on  shore 
by  a  storm. 
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he  accordingly  did  for  two  voyages  and  with  Captain 
Furneaux1  for  the  third.  He  wras  a  good  astronomer 
and  clear-headed  Mathematician,  but  was  not  in 
other  respects  quite  calculated  for  the  situation 
he  was  appointed  to,  for  he  was  very  rough  in  his 
manners. 

"  Finding  me  very  much  disinclined  to  anything 
like  application  and  above  all  impenetrable  to  any- 
thing like  mathematical  study,  he  very  ingeniously 
set  to  work  in  making  me  sufficiently  master  of 
right-angled  trigonometry  to  be  able  to  work  the 
common  questions  of  practical  navigation.  He 
also  kept  me  hard  at  working  the  different  methods 
of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  succeeded  in  making  me  a 
tolerably  expert  observer  with  my  sextant.  With 
these  helps  I  was  quite  enabled,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  my  career,  to  navigate  a  vessel  from 
one  part  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  found  the 
great  advantage  of  this,  as  it  always  relieved  me 
from  being  dependent  on  the  Master.  This,  tho' 
now  an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  young  officer, 
was  not  then  so  common,  and  I  owed  a  great  deal 
to  Mr.  Bayley.  He  had  attended  me  for  a  short 
time  at  Westminster,  before  he  went  to  Ports- 
mouth. He  had  a  very  clear  and  distinct  method 
of  teaching. 

1  Tobias  Furneaux  (1735-81),  also  a  circumnavigator,  who  com- 
manded the  '  Adventure  '  in  Cook's  second  voyage.  He  explored 
the  coast  of  Tasmania  and  brought  back  with  him  the  first  South 
Sea  Islander  ever  seen  in  England. 
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"H.M.S.  '  Solebay/- 32. 
"John  Holloway,  Esq.,  Commander. 

"October,  1786. 

'  I  again  embarked  and  was  entered  on  board 
the  '  Solebay  '  under  orders  for  the  Leeward  Islands 
Station — we  quitted  Spithead,  and  having  remained 
a  short  time  at  Madeira  proceeded  in  company  with 
the  '  Amphion/  32,  under  orders  for  Jamaica. 

"  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  a  few  days' 
sail  from  Barbadoes.  The  ocean  in  the  first  watch 
had  an  unusual  and  general  luminous  appearance 
and  both  the  ships  began  to  prepare  for  bad  weather, 
the  topgallant-yards  got  down,  the  masts  struck, 
and  the  topsails  close  reefed.  Finding,  however, 
that  nothing  particular  occurred,  and  there  not 
appearing  to  be  any  wind,  the  close-reefed  topsails 
were  on  the  lap  and  the  log  was  hove.  Though  on 
deck  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  wind,  the 
sails  were  full,  and  the  ship  was  going  seven  knots  ! 

"  We  were  frequently,  whilst  on  this  station,  in 
company  with  the  '  Pegasus '  and  afterwards  the 
1  Andromeda/  commanded  by  H.R.H.  Prince 
William  Henry,  who  at  that  time  formed  two  friend- 
ships of  which  he  never  lost  sight  during  his  life, 
the  one  was  with  Captain  Nelson  of  the  '  Boreas/ 
the  future  hero  of  his  profession,  and  the  other  with 
our  Captain  John  Holloway,  who  was  an  honourable 
and  independent  man,  universally  esteemed.  The 
choice  in  both  instances  reflected  credit  on  H.R.H/s 
judgment ;  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
retained  his  partiality  did  honour  to  his  head. 
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"  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the 
time  we  remained  on  the  station.  I  first  got  noticed 
by  Lord  Nelson  here  ;  and  was  sent  on  board  the 
'  Boreas  '  with  a  message,  as  that  ship  was  getting 
under  weigh  from  Antigua  to  return  home.  He  was 
then  so  ill  that  it  was  not  expected  he  could  live 
to  reach  England,  and  he  had  a  puncheon  of  rum 
for  his  body  in  case  he  should  die  during  the  voyage. 
His  wife  with  whom  he  had  lately  been  married, 
went  home  in  the  '  Roehampton,'  a  West  Indiaman. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  Dr.  Nesbit,  a  pretty  and 
attractive  woman,  and  a  general  favourite. 

"  The  society  at  Antigua  particularly  was  excel- 
lent, and  when  the  ship  was  in  harbour,  my  head- 
quarters, when  I  got  leave,  were  with  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Island,  Rowland  Burton,  Esq.,  from 
whom  I  always  received  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
From  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  Island  and 
from  Mr.  Kirby,  the  Governor,  I  also  experienced 
all  that  hospitality  could  give.  They  were  men  of 
education  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  ...  At 
Barbadoes  I  had  always  a  home  at  the  Government 
House  .  .  .  and  I  must  always  look  back  upon  my 
being  in  the  West  Indies  with  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  I  received  there. 

"The  '  Solebay  '  returned  to  England  after  our 
term  of  service  was  expired  and  was  paid  off  at 
Woolwich  in  1789.  I  went  down  to  my  father  at 
Woburn  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  after  remaining 
at  home  for  some  time  I  was  sent  down  to  Ports- 
mouth to  join  the  '  Hebe/  commanded  by  Captain 
Alex.  Wood. 
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"June,  1790. 

'  This  ship  was  upon  the  Channel  service,  but  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Pitt  ordered  a  large  fleet 
to  be  fitted  out,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
with  the  Court  of  Madrid  about  Nootka  Sound,1 
and  having  in  the  meantime  passed  my  examina- 
tion as  Lieutenant,  I  left  the  '  Hebe '  and  was  sent 
on  board  the  '  Princess  Royal/  98,  bearing  the  flag 
of  my  uncle,  Vice-Admiral  Hotham,  and  com- 
manded by  my  old  friend,  Captain  Holloway.  The 
latter  was  a  man  who  was  long  and  actively  em- 
ployed, was  an  excellent  seaman  and  a  very  zealous 
officer,  though  unfortunate  in  never  having  any 
marked  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  my  uncle,  was 
promoted  by  him  his  Captain  in  the  American 
War  ;  afterwards  in  this  year  1790,  and  again  in 
'93  ;  and,  upon  his  friend  being  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Fleet. 

"  In  his  public  situation  he  was  considered  a  mild, 
benevolent  Commander,  more  free  than  men  in 
power  usually  are  from  anything  like  either  conse- 
quence or  oppression,  and  his  dealings  were  upon 
every  occasion  the  dealings  of  an  honest  man.  He 
was  not  without  ambition,  but  without  that  rest- 
less spirit  of  enterprise  by  which  alone  this 
passion  can  obtain  its  desired  end. 


1  England  and  Spain  having  a  disagreement  over  this  matter, 
Pitt  made  extensive  preparations  for  war,  but  in  the  November 
following,  Spain  yielded  and  made  reparation. 
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"  In  his  person  he  was  heavy,  but  his  countenance 
was  benevolent  and  his  manners,  the  index  of  his 
heart,  open  and  generous. 

"  In  the  summer  Lord  Howe  with  the  Union  Flag 
at  the  mast-head  rendezvoused  in  Torbay,  and  from 
thence  cruised  for  some  weeks  off  Ushant.  Affairs 
being  settled  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Lord  Howe  and 
several  of  the  Flag  officers  struck  their  flags  ;  and, 
amongst  many  others  in  a  very  extensive  pro- 
motion, in  the  month  of  October  I  got  my  com- 


mission." 


In  regard  to  this  commission,  however,  young 
Hotham  explains  elsewhere  that  he  had  been 
entitled  to  it  sooner,  had  not  his  uncle,  with  a  fine 
impartiality,  preferred  another  man  before  him. 
"  The  Vice- Admiral/'  he  relates,  "  fancying  himself 
under  a  professional  obligation  to  an  officer  who  had 
commanded  a  merchant  brig  at  the  time  he  was 
going  to  the  West  Indies  from  America,  gave  him, 
earlier  in  the  year,  a  commission  instead  of  me. 
I  should  otherwise  by  now  have  been  very  high  upon 
the  list.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
afore-mentioned  officer  were  curious/' — It  appears 
that,  during  the  hostilities  with  America,  Admiral, 
then  Commodore,  Hotham  having  given  the  im- 
portant signal  to  tack  in  the  night,  it  was  seen  and 
followed  by  all  his  fleet  with  the  exception  of  this 
young  man,  Mr.  Middleton.  In  consequence,  the 
latter  fell  in  with  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning 
and  was  captured  by  the  Comte  d'Estaing.  The 
French  Admiral  was  delighted,  for  it  was  all- 
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important  to  him  to  ascertain  whither  the  British 
Commodore  was  bound  ;  he  thereupon  promptly 
interviewed  his  captive  and  tried  every  persuasion 
and  ruse  he  could  think  of  to  induce  Mr.  Middleton 
to  betray  the  plans  of  the  English. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  was  not  to  be  beguiled,  and 
maintained  an  obstinate  silence  upon  every  par- 
ticular which  the  French  wished  to  know  ;  where- 
upon d'Estaing,  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  the 
young  officer's  resolution  by  gentle  means,  changed 
his  tactics,  and  resorted  to  threats,  "  which/'  states 
Hotham,  "  there  was  every  appearance  of  his 
actually  carrying  into  execution/' 

Still  Mr.  Middleton  persisted  in  his  refusal  till, 
from  some  observations  let  fall  by  the  Admiral,  he 
suddenly  realised  that  the  French  fleet  was  then 
unconsciously  speeding  in  the  very  direction  which 
would  entail  its  eventually  falling  in  with  the 
English.  Forthwith,  feigning  alarm  at  the  Admiral's 
threats  and  repentance  of  his  former  obstinacy,  the 
prisoner,  with  assumed  reluctance,  assured  d'Estaing 
that  the  English  fleet  was  bound  for  Antigua. 
Acting  on  this  information  the  French  promptly 
altered  their  course,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
English  escaped ;  but,  when  the  French  Admiral 
eventually  discovered  how  he  had  been  duped,  his 
fury  knew  no  bounds.  "  His  officers,"  states 
Hotham,  "  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  refrain  from  the  most  ungovernable  and  fatal 
severity.  In  short  Mr.  Middleton  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life."  Meanwhile,  thanks  to  his  courageous 
action,  Commodore  Hotham  had  joined  Vice- Admiral 
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Barrington  safely  at  Barbadoes,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Lucia,  which  surrendered. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  small  wonder  that 
Admiral  Hotham  felt  himself  under  a  debt  which 
must  be  discharged  towards  a  man  who  had  served 
him  so  pluckily  and  so  well ;  but  his  young  nephew 
had  a  further  contretemps  in  connection  with  his 
own  deferred  promotion. 

"  By  some  mistake/'  he  adds,  "  there  were  two 
commissions  sent  down  from  the  Admiralty  for 
Mr.  George  Eyre  and  myself,  both  as  4th  Lieutenant 
of  the  '  Scipio/  We  both  went  to  the  dockyard, 
and  the  Commissioner,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  said  he 
would  give  the  commission  to  the  one  of  us  that  was 
inclined  to  go  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  course  we 
both  immediately  professed  to  be  absolutely 
enamoured  of  that  country,  and  had  each  such  a 
burning  desire  to  go  there  that  Sir  Charles  held  his 
hand,  and  would  give  it  to  neither.  The  next  post 
rectified  the  mistake,  and  I  was  appointed  to  the 
'  Princess  Royal/  while  Eyre  had  the  fond  wish  of 
his  heart  gratified  in  being  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1790  I  was  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Alligator/  a  28  -  gun 
frigate  commanded  by  Captain  Coffin,  then  under 
orders  for  the  Halifax  station.  The  tide  of  prejudice, 
however,  ran  so  much  against  this  commander  that, 
young  as  I  was,  and  he  not  bearing  the  character 
that  promised  much  allowance  for  age  or  inexperi- 
ence, I  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  and 
got  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  principally  for  the 
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purpose  of  having,  if  it  were  possible,  this  Com- 
mission cancelled.  My  friend  on  this  (as  on  all  other 
occasions)  was  Lord  Hood,  who  was  then  on  the 
board,  and  to  whom  I  communicated  my  appre- 
hensions, begging  his  furtherance  of  the  object  I 
solicited.  His  reply  to  me  was  decisive.  '  I  am 
much  inclined  to  serve  you/  he  told  me,  '  but  if 
you  take  my  advice  you  will,  after  your  leave  has 
expired,  join  the  '  Alligator/  The  performance  of 
your  duty  and  your  obedience  to  your  Officer's 
orders  will  always  ensure  you  approbation  and, 
what  is  more  to  your  purpose,  respect,  for  no  Com- 
manding Officer,  however  overbearing  he  may  be, 
dare  take  any  liberty  with  an  inferior  who  does  his 
duty  like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman/  This  advice 
was  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I  hope  I  acted  upon  it. 

"  Captain  Coffin  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin)  had  previous  to  this  been  tried  by  Court 
Martial  at  Halifax,  when  he  was  Captain  of  the 
'  Thisbe  '  frigate  in  1786.  He  was  directed  to  take 
Lord  Dorchester,  as  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  his  family  out  to  Quebec,  and  signed  a  false 
muster-roll  in  bearing  two  of  Lord  Dorchester's  sons 
on  the  books  of  the  ship.  He  was  found  guilty,  but 
fortunately  the  Court  Martial  took  upon  themselves, 
which  they  had  no  power  of  doing,  to  qualify  the 
Sentence,  and  instead  of  being  broke  he  was  simply 
dismissed  the  ship.  Lord  Howe,  then  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  did  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  struck 
him  off  the  list  of  Captains  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
meantime  Captain  Coffin  went  upon  the  Continent, 
served  with  the  Brabanters  who  had  revolted 
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against  Austria,  and  afterwards  with  the  Austrians 
against  them.  Having  been  Post-Captain  and 
quarrelled  with  his  Captain,  he  then  returned  home 
and  went  as  Fore-mast  man  on  board  a  Green- 
lander  ;  till,  being  tired  of  harpooning  whales,  he 
again  returned  home.  Dining  at  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  table  one  day  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
venerable  host  that  it  was  worth  his  while  getting 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  that  drove  him  from  the  Naval 
List,  and,  this  being  done,  he  was  accordingly  rein- 
stated and  replaced  upon  the  List  as  he  formerly 
stood,  and  all  his  half-pay  restored  to  him. 

"  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  '  Alligator  ' 
a  man  fell  overboard  at  the  Nore,  and  Captain 
Coffin,  having  passed  a  rope  round  his  waist,  jumped 
into  the  sea  to  save  him.  The  slip-knot  jammed, 
and  he  was  seriously  ruptured,  but  the  man  was 
saved. 

"  After  I  joined  the  '  Alligator  '  we  remained  upon 
the  Halifax  Station  only  for  the  summer,  having, 
after  visiting  Boston  and  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
gone  up  to  Quebec,  whence  we  took  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Dorchester)  and  his  family  home. 
I  was  for  a  few  days  under  arrest  coming  home  ;  but 
the  matter  was  soon  made  up,  partly  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  because  Captain  Coffin  found 
he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  was,  after  all,  a  very 
unpleasant  and  unsafe  man  to  live  with,  for  he  was 
always  in  the  extremes  of  captiousness  or  famili- 
arity, and  had  not  tact  enough,  with  all  his  clever- 
ness, to  draw  the  nice  line  of  discrimination  between 

VOL.  I.— D 
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the  necessary  discipline  attached  to  officer's  rank, 
and  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

"  He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man — a  very 
strong  understanding  upon  most  points,  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength,  and  one  of  the  best  practical 
seamen  in  the  Navy  ;  and  when  this  nice  line  I 
speak  of  was  not  required,  a  very  entertaining  and 
pleasant  companion. 

"  He  was,  some  years  afterwards,  Captain  of  the 
'  Melampus  '  subsequently  commissioned  at  Ajaccio, 
then  at  Sheerness,  and  then  with  junior  Flag  at 
Portsmouth  under  Admiral  Montagu. 

"  He  married  a  Miss  Greenly  of  Herefordshire  and 
took  her  name,  but  afterwards,  being  a  Baronet, 
resumed  his  own.  He  and  his  Lady  have  not  lived 
much  together.  He  was  a  man  of  very  fine  person 
in  early  life,  and  the  most  active  man  I  ever  saw, 
as  well  as  the  best  practical  seaman.  He  steered, 
reefed  and  hove  the  lead,  better  than  any  man  on 
board  his  ship.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  any 
business  he  undertook  ;  was  a  man  of  uncommonly 
strong  understanding  and  quick  perception  ;  had 
availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  short  education 
he  had ;  and  was  a  very  pleasant  and  entertaining 
companion,  though  not  popular  as  an  Officer.  He 
is  said  to  be  penurious  about  money  matters,  but 
was  always  a  very  highly  disinterested  and  honour- 
able man  in  every  transaction  that  related  to 
pecuniary  concerns.  Lord  Cleveland  (Darlington) 
brought  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  into 
Parliament,  and  he  constantly  made  the  House 
laugh.  No  man  that  ever  I  met  with  possessed  such 
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a  stock  of  droll  stories  connected  with  himself,  which 
were  never  tiresome,  as  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  nor  did  I 
know  any  man  whose  private  life  would  furnish  more 
numerous  and  entertaining  anecdotes  than  his 
would.1 

"  After  a  few  misunderstandings,  which  left,  on 
neither  side,  any  sting  behind,  we  arrived  at  Spit- 
head  and  I  never  served  under  him  afterwards.  In 
October,  1791,  the  '  Alligator '  was  paid  off  at 
Deptford." 

Of  Lord  Dorchester,  who  on  this  occasion  be- 
friended the  young  Lieutenant  under  unpleasant 
circumstances,  Hotham  in  later  life  wrote  a  "  Char- 
acter "  which  may  be  here  appended.  He  relates  : 

Guy  Carleton,  Lord  Dorchester,  K.B. 

When  I  was  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Alligator '  28,  in  the 
year  1791,  we  brought  this  venerable  soldier  from  his 
government  at  Quebec,  with  Lady  Dorchester  and  his 
large  family.  He  had  been  constantly  in  the  public 
service  and  always  conducted  himself  with  zeal  in 
it :  and  tho'  generally  enjoying  those  appointments 
which  others  perhaps  might  have  turned  more  to  their 
own  account,  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers,  a  poor  man. 
No  man  perhaps  ever  filled  so  many  public  employments 
with  more  honourable  and  disinterested  indifference  about 
his  personal  fortune. 

He  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  what  he  was — a 
veteran ;  and  tho'  cold  and  almost  repellent  in  his 
manners,  he  maintained  a  position  in  his  Country  and  his 
Profession  that  made  him  looked  up  to  with  reverence 
and  esteem. 

In  early  life  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  the  surgeons 

1  He  died  at  Cheltenham,  August,  1839,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
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endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  suffer  amputation  of  his 
arm.  He  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  weakness,  never  felt  any  disadvantage 
in  retaining  it !  He  died  only  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life. 

He  married  Lady  Maria  Howard,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  Their 
system  of  education  was  severe  and  singular ;  and  Lady 
Dorchester's  manners  were  also  cold  and  almost  repulsive. 

A  curious  fatality  pursued  their  sons.  The  eldest  who 
was  in  the  Guards,  died  deranged  in  early  life ;  the 
second  was  killed  upon  the  Continent  with  the  Duke  of 
York  ;  the  third  died  in  India  ;  the  fourth  fell  from  the 
masthead  and  was  killed ;  and  the  fifth  was  killed  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  Lady  Dorchester  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age  in  1835,  not  very  much  liked  by  strangers, 
but  esteemed  and  regretted  by  those  who  knew  her. 

In  February,  1792,  young  Hotham  was  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant  to  the  '  Winchelsea '  at  Ply- 
mouth, then  under  orders  for  the  Halifax  station, 
whither  she  set  sail  in  the  April  following.  Hotham, 
however,  was  again  unfortunate  in  finding  himself 
under  an  officer  "  who  had  all  the  unpleasant 
qualities  of  Captain  Coffin  without  any  redeeming 
point "  ;  with  laudable  reticence  he  forbears  to 
enlarge  upon  the  topic  and  confines  himself  to 
remarking  that  "it  is  charity  to  say  of  this  man 
that  he  was  not  quite  himself."  The  voyage  was 
made  memorable  by  a  curious  incident.  "  After 
having  been  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  going 
up  to  Quebec,"  he  relates,  "  we  remained  the  winter 
in  Halifax  Harbour,  but,  in  the  spring,  troops  being 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  we  accordingly  con- 
voyed some  there."  As  they  were  running  into 
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Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  the  '  Winchelsea '  "  in  a 
very  unseamanlike  manner  foolishly  anchored  in 
the  hawse  of  the  '  Orion/  74,  with  headway  and  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  so  that  she  consequently 
tripped  her  anchor  and  fell  on  board  the  '  Orion/ 
We  carried  away  our  mizen  mast  and  almost  shoved 
in  the  stern  frame/'  At  the  moment  when  this  hap- 
pened "  fifteen  young  midshipmen  were  handing 
the  mizen  topsail,  the  mast  came  by  the  board  and 
fell  forward,  but  none  of  them  was  hurt  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  tore  his  finger/' — Hotham, 
who  witnessed  the  alarming  scene  when  these 
fifteen  young  lives  were  threatened  with  an  appar- 
ently inevitable  destruction,  comments  on  the 
strange  chance  of  their  marvellous  escape  compared 
with  the  sad  fatality  when  poor  young  Kirkwood 
on  board  the  '  Grampus '  momentarily  missed  his 
hold  at  the  mizen  top  and  was  dashed  to  death  at 
his  father's  feet. 

"  The  Captain  of  the  '  Orion/  afterwards  Admiral 
Sir  John  Duckworth/'  he  adds,  "was  an  excellent 
practical  seaman,  and  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  on  this 
occasion  showed  itself  in  no  measured  language  to 
the  Captain  of  the  '  Winchelsea ' !  " 

The  '  Winchelsea '  was  ordered  to  Antigua,  to 
repair,  but  Hotham  found  there  was  a  commission 
waiting  for  him  on  board  '  The  Duke '  at  Marti- 
nique, and  he  accordingly  proceeded  thither.  "  '  The 
Duke/  "  he  relates,  "  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Duff,  who  afterwards  was  killed  at  Trafalgar  in  the 
'  Mars/  and  he  bore  the  broad  pendant  of  Com- 
modore George  Murray,  an  uncle  of  the  Duke  of 
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Atholl.  This  ship  was  observed  to  sail  better  with 
her  jury  mainmast  than  she  did  with  her  proper 
one."  The  First  Lieutenant  on  board  was  Mr. 
Penrose,  afterwards  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Vivi- 
combe  Penrose,  and  the  signal  Lieutenant  was 
afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Baynton,  K.C.B.  "  The 
latter,"  Hotham  relates,  "  went  to  sea  early,  and 
told  me  once  he  was  master  of  an  armed  prize  brig 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  took  her  through  the  Gull 
Stream1  without  a  pilot  before  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  the  ship  being  very  sickly  caused  the 
necessity  of  so  very  young  a  lad  being  sent  in  that 
capacity/' 

Hotham,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  now 
destined  to  see  active  service.  In  1793,  ten  years 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  America, 
England  became  involved  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
with  France.  In  1792  France  had  opened  hostilities 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  while  the  following  year 
Portugal  and  Tuscany  declared  war  against  France  ; 
but  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  remained 
neutral.  On  February  ist  of  that  year  France 
declared  war  against  England  and  Holland ;  and  the 
following  June,  '  The  Duke/  98,  the  *  Hector/  76, 
and  the  '  Iphigenie/  32,  were  ordered  to  attack 
some  batteries  to  the  northward  of  St.  Pierre.  On 
the  I7th  they  were  accordingly  "  engaging  these 
within  half -musket  shot  "  when  a  violent  thunder- 
storm came  on.  Suddenly  the  lightning  struck  the 
mainmast  of  '  The  Duke/  "  shooting  the  hoops  and 
mouldings,  and  shivering  the  mast  as  it  flashed  down 

1  Between  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  the  coast  of  Kent. 
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and  lost  itself  in  the  well."1  Hotham,  who  was 
quartered  in  the  middle-deck,  was  knocked  down 
and  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  powder  would  ignite.  The  scene  was 
one  to  stamp  itself  on  the  imagination  of  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  warfare — the  disabled  ship,  the  dark- 
ness lit  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  the  ceaseless 
booming  of  the  guns  and  the  torrential  rain.  '  The 
Duke  '  was  immediately  towed  off  by  the  '  Hector  ' 
and  the  mast  was  cut  away  eight  feet  above  the 
quarter-deck.  "The  batteries  in  the  meantime," 
relates  Hotham,  "  had  been  silenced,  but  no  further 
proceedings  were  adopted  by  the  General  or  the 
Admiral  .  .  .  the  few  troops  that  had  landed  were 
re-embarked.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  served  with  Admiral  Lord 
Gardner  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands 
with  this  squadron  and  a  division  of  troops  under 
General  Bruce.  His  orders  were  discretionary,  as 
he  should  find  the  affairs  of  the  Royalists  favourable 
or  otherwise,  for  offensive  operations.  His  service 
was  soon  and  not  very  satisfactorily  performed,  for 
the  squadron  very  shortly  returned  home  leaving 
the  Republicans  masters  of  Martinique  and  its 
dependencies.  His  subordinate  officers  were  dis- 
contented with  the  result,  and  imagined  his  Lord- 
ship had  neglected  a  fair  occasion  of  capturing  the 
West  India  Trade. 

11  Admiral  Gardner  was  afterwards,  with  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  Channel  Fleet  in  the  '  Queen/  and,  as 
was  always  the  case  when  he  was  personally  in 

1  For  a  full  account  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence  see  Vol.  II, 
pp.  81-2. 
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action,  most  gallantly  distinguished  himself  ; — few 
officers,  indeed,  have  had  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities, or  have  more  effectually  availed  themselves 
of  them,  by  showing  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  the 
day  of  battle  than  Lord  Gardner.  He  had  a  fine 
person  and  was  above  the  middle  size,  but  with  a 
countenance  rather  stern  ;  but  though  an  irritable, 
he  was  a  good-natured,  man  ;  while  he  preserved,  as 
much  as  any  officer  in  it,  the  consequence  of  rank  in 
his  profession,  an  invaluable  quality  in  a  public 
servant  if  maintained  with  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion. He  was  generally  looked  up  to  and  respected  ; 
but  in  chief  commands  he  seemed  to  shrink  from 
responsibility,  and  was  painfully  nervous,  the  con- 
sequence which  frequently  happens  of  an  honourable 
but  overstrained  effort  to  do  right. 

"  This  expedition  against  Martinique  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Revolution  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  badly  managed.  The  Royal- 
ists still  remained  in  small  force  upon  the  island,  and 
the  Comte  de  Bretagne,  the  Governor,  was  at 
Barbadoes  and  went  down  with  us.  Yet  the 
Squadron  was  officered  by  the  elite  of  the  Navy, 
besides  Admiral  Gardner,  Commodore  Murray,  Sir 
James  Wallace,  Sir  Thomas  Beck,  Captain  Duck- 
worth, George  Montagu,  etc.,  and  no  one  appears 
to  have  been  satisfied  that  so  little  had  been  done. 

"fThe  Duke'  was  ordered  to  Prince  Rupert's  Bay 
to  refit  as  well  as  she  could,  while  the  Admiral,  with 
the  Fleet  and  Convoy,  proceeded  homewards  with- 
out the  navy  or  the  army  having  accomplished 
anything/' 
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Long  afterwards,  Hotham,  writing  a  pen-portrait 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Vivicombe  Penrose, 
referred  to  the  occasion  when  they  both  experienced 
a  miraculous  escape  from  lightning  on  board  '  The 
Duke/  and  added — "  Four  officers  were  made 
Post-Captains  on  the  same  day  ;  thirty  years  after 
they  first  met,  they  were  made  Admirals  the  same 
day ;  one  was  absent  in  Holland,  but  three  dined 
in  my  house  in  Cavendish  Square — Admiral  Sheild, 
Sir  Charles  Penrose,  and  myself/'  Of  the  fourth, 
once  Signal  Lieutenant  upon  '  The  Duke/  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Baynton,  Hotham,  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  wrote — "  We  were  not  only  made  Post- 
Captains  upon  the  same  day ;  we  were  made 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath  together,  we 
kissed  hands  the  same  day  ;  and  we  were  afterwards 
promoted  the  same  day  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admirals 
and  Admirals  of  the  Blue.  I  have  been  generally 
proud  of  my  professional  associates,  but  have  never 
had  greater  reason  to  be  so  than  in  the  present 
instance/' 

"  After  quitting  '  The  Duke/  '  he  continues, 
"  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  junior  Lieutenants 
of  the  '  Boyne/  98,  then  going  to  the  West  Indies 
with  Sir  John  Jervis,  to  do  what  in  that  first  expe- 
dition we  had  not  done.  I,  however,  wrote  up  to 
the  Admiralty  to  ask  that  this  might  be  cancelled 
and  that  I  might  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  my  uncle  Admiral  Hotham's  flag  was  flying. 
Lord  Chatham  not  only  granted  my  request,  in- 
stantly altering  the  commission  from  the  '  Boyne  ' 
to  the  '  Inconstant '  frigate,  then  under  orders  for 
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the  Mediterranean,  but  took  care  that  I  should  have 
an  appointment  to  the  '  Victory  '  when  I  got  on. 
Though  my  commission  was  only  a  temporary  one 
till  I  should  reach  my  destination,  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  myself  for  having  made  this 
movement,  for  it  placed  me  under  the  command 
of  one  who  justly  obtained  my  esteem  and  after- 
wards friendship. 

"  Captain  Augustus  Montgomery  was  a  natural 
son  of  Lord  Pembroke  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
Hunter  (she  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  and  after- 
wards married  General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  K.B., 
and  Field-Marshal).  Captain  Montgomery  was  a 
very  zealous  and  high-minded  officer  and  upon 
every  occasion  a  perfect  gentleman — I  never  re- 
member him  for  one  moment  losing  sight  of  that 
conduct  which  marked  him  as  both.  He  was  rather 
heavy  in  his  figure,  but  his  countenance  was  much 
in  his  favour,  and  there  was  much  mildness  in  all 
he  said  or  did.  I  always  have,  and  always  shall, 
look  back  upon  my  being  under  the  command  of 
this  officer  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  professional 
life — short  as  it  was,  for  it  only  lasted  a  few  months  ; 
and  it  was  a  very  curious  thing,  and  I  think  unique 
in  the  service,  that  the  four  commissioned  officers 
of  the  '  Inconstant '  frigate  were  all  public  school- 
men— Captain  Montgomery — Harrow  ;  Lieutenant 
Leycester  —  Eton  ;  Lieutenant  Hotham  —  West- 
minster ;  Lieutenant  Labie — Winchester.  The  ship 
was  in  a  state  of  discipline  highly  creditable  to  the 
service,  nothing  like  severity  appeared  ;  and  the 
quarter-deck  was  the  parade  of  gentlemen,  without, 
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to  those  under  them,  any  worrying  tricks  of  brief 
authority. 

"  The  good-natured,  friendly  manner  in  which 
Sir  John  Jervis  took  my  action  in  regard  to  the 
'  Boyne  '  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  acknow- 
ledgment, and  I  little  then  thought  that  my  uncle, 
having  Sir  Henry  principally  in  view,  would  have 
been  just  as  pleased  if  I  had  let  my  first  commission 
stand  as  it  did/' 

This  is  the  first  mention  which  occurs  in  William 
Hotham's  diary  of  his  cousin  Henry,  better  known 
to  posterity  as  the  distinguished  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Hotham.  The  youngest  son  of  Beaumont  Hotham, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (afterwards  the  second 
Lord  Hotham),  Henry,  born  in  1777,  was  thus  five 
years  junior  to  William,  and  had  embarked  in  1791 
from  the  Royal  Academy  at  Portsmouth  on  board 
the  '  Princess  Royal/  the  flagship  of  his  uncle, 
Vice- Admiral  Hotham.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  Vice-Admiral  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  '  Britannia/  and  was  sent  out 
second  in  command  to  the  Mediterranean  under 
Lord  Hood. 

The  events  which  followed  are  well  known  to 
history.  The  tide  of  war  ebbed  and  swayed  while 
the  civilised  world  was  petrified  with  horror  at  the 
crime  and  butchery  perpetrated  by  the  Revolu- 
tionaries. In  March  1793,  France  declared  war 
against  Spain,  but  although  she  was  invaded  by 
the  Austrians  and  English,  and  although  some 
initial  successes  followed  their  arms,  the  overthrow 
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of  the  Girondins  on  June  2nd  inaugurated  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Meanwhile  Toulon  had  been  taken 
by  the  British,  that  great  and  only  naval  arsenal 
of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  Republi- 
cans in  a  fresh  attack  won  back  their  loss  ;  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  O'Hara,  owing  to  a  rash 
sortie,  was  captured  by  them  ;  and  Toulon  was 
finally  evacuated  by  our  troops  in  the  month  of 
December.  During  the  massacre  which  followed, 
every  species  of  horror  was  wreaked  upon  the 
defenceless  Royalists  by  the  victorious  Republicans. 
"  Everyone  suspected  of  loyalty,  or  of  having  any 
connection  with  the  English,  was  either  butchered 
or  thrown  into  the  sea  and  drowned ;  many  were 
disposed  of  by  the  infernal  Marseillois  weddings — a 
man  and  his  wife,  a  brother  and  sister,  or  any  people 
of  different  sexes  known  to  be  dear  to  each  other, 
were  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  harbour 
from  the  quays,  while  the  brutal  rabble,  with  hellish 
malignity,  sported  with  their  dying  agonies/'1  At 
one  time  Admiral  Hotham's  former  flagship,  the 
'  Princess  Royal/  had  on  board  near  four  thousand 
fugitives  from  the  unhappy  town  which,  later,  the 
British  set  on  fire. 

During  some  of  those  fierce  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  army,  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  bravery  and  efficiency  of  a  young  Corsican 
in  the  artillery.  He  was  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  yet,  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Pharon,  when  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  ventured  to 
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criticise  the  situation  of  a  battery,  the  young  soldier 
replied  haughtily — "  Attend  to  your  own  business 
of  representation,  and  leave  me  to  mind  mine.  This 
battery  shall  remain  where  it  is,  and  I  make  myself 
responsible  for  its  success  !  ';  The  result  justified 
the  decision  ;  and  the  young  artilleryman  subse- 
quently received  the  applause  of  the  older  Generals, 
and  was  made  a  Brigadier-General.  His  name  was 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Throughout  this  period  Henry  Hotham  was 
serving  on  the  '  Victory/  the  flagship  of  Lord 
Hood ;  but  his  cousin  William,  ignorant  of  what 
had  occurred,  was  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Shortly  after  the  latter  joined  the  '  Inconstant ' 
as  Second  Lieutenant,  on  October  23rd,  1793,  she 
proceeded  with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  having  also 
on  board  General  Rainsford,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  of  that  town  ad  interim — 
General  O'Hara,  as  already  stated,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  After  landing  the 
new  Governor  and  remaining  a  day  or  two,  the 
*  Inconstant '  was  on  her  way  with  transport,  stores, 
etc.,  to  Toulon,  when  she  encountered  the  frigate 
'  Juno/  32,  commanded  by  Captain  Hood,  a  cousin 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Captain  Hood  lost  no 
time  in  warning  the  '  Inconstant '  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  her  if  she  pursued  her  course,  and  related 
his  own  marvellous  escape. 

Unaware  that  the  enemy  had  regained  possession 
of  the  town,  he  had  run  into  the  harbour  of  Toulon 
the  evening  before,  and,  it  being  very  dark,  his  ship 
had  not  only  anchored,  but  grounded.  While  his 
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officers  were  busying  themselves  to  get  her  once 
more  afloat,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  as  the 
men  from  this  boarded  the  '  Juno/  Mr.  Webley, 
one  of  the  Lieutenants,  by  the  flickering  light  of 
his  lantern  saw  that  they  had  the  tricolour  cockade 
in  their  hats.  He  at  once  communicated  his  un- 
pleasant discovery  to  the  Captain,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  commanding  officer  of  the  French- 
man, thinking  his  prize  secure,  tapped  Captain 
Hood  complacently  on  the  shoulder  and  remarked 
tauntingly,  "  Soyez  tranquille,  mon  ami,  soyez 
tranquille  !  " 

The  first  shock  of  the  surprise  over,  however, 
"  Mr.  Webley  sotto  voce  reminded  his  Captain  of 
what  the  '  Juno's  '  people  could  do  if  they  liked/' 
and  suggested  loosening  the  sails.  The  hint  was 
instantly  acted  upon.  The  sails  were  swiftly 
loosened  and  thrown  back,  the  cable  was  cut,  and 
as  a  squall  was  blowing  strongly  off  the  land,  the 
'  Juno '  dragged  off  into  deep  water  and  went 
out  with  a  flowing  sheet.  Directly  her  intention 
was  discovered,  every  battery  from  the  forts  was 
directed  upon  her,  but  fortunately  without  disabling 
her  ;  away  sped  the  *  Juno  '  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
at  length,  at  half-past  midnight,  finding  himself  in 
deep  water  and  perfectly  safe,  Captain  Hood  offered 
the  same  good  wishes  to  his  prisoners  which  they  had 
so  recently  addressed  to  him,  and  saluting  the 
French  officer,  remarked  blandly,  "  Soyez  tran- 
quille, mon  ami,  soyez  tranquille  !  "l 

1  James,  who  relates  the  incident  of  Captain  Hood  escaping 
from  Toulon,  misquotes  the  remark  of  the  French  officer,  and  thus 
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Having  been  thus  saved  from  running  into 
Toulon  by  this  encounter  with  the  'Juno/  the 
'  Inconstant '  altered  her  course,  and  made  for 
Hyeres  Bay,  where  Lord  Hood  was  lying.  Mean- 
while disquieting  rumours  were  afloat  concerning 
the  little  headway  which  the  Allies  were  making  in 
their  effort  to  stem  the  forces  of  the  triumphant 
Republican  army.  The  evacuation  of  Toulon  had 
heightened  the  blood-lust  of  the  revolutionaries  to 
fury,  the  guillotine  had  become  too  slow  to  keep 
pace  with  their  greed  for  murder,  and  they  were 
shooting  down  their  victims  wholesale  by  platoon 
fire.  Two  parties  in  the  State  were  for  the  present 
in  opposition — the  Exageres  or  Hebertistes,  so  named 
from  their  leader  Hebert,  the  party  of  terror  and 
slaughter  ;  and  the  Moderes,  the  Dantonists,  who 
tried  to  curb  the  violence  of  the  more  extreme.  The 
H6bertistes  for  the  present,  however,  were  the 
stronger,  and  drenched  the  fair  land  of  France  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  victims.  "  Pourquoi,"  Hotham 
relates  the  old  Countess  de  Grouchet  cried  one  day, 
when  a  party  of  unhappy  fugitives  were  discussing 
some  fresh  atrocities  which  had  been  committed, 
"  Pourquoi  Dieu  n'envoie-t-il  pas  un  nouveau  de- 
luge ?  ';  An  Abbe  who  was  present  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  replied  laconically,  "  Parce  que  le 
premier  ne  lui  a  servi  de  rien  !  " 

On  January  2ist,  1793,  Louis  XVI  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  on  October  i6th,  after  months 

loses  the  entire  gist  of  his  speech  and  of  Captain  Hood's  rejoinder. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  account,  given  by  Hotham,  was 
received  by  him  from  Captain  Hood  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
occurrence, 
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of  heartrending  suffering,  Marie  Antoinette  shared 
his  fate.  Three  months  later  the  contemptible 
Philippe  Egalite  himself  died  the  death  which  he 
had  advocated  for  his  unfortunate  brother.  "  Yet 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  famous  Egalite,"  relates 
Hotham,  "  died  with  much  firmness,  indeed  he 
showed  all  the  more  courage  in  that  his  fate  had 
been  totally  unexpected.  He  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  tribunal  at  Marseilles,  and  though  brought 
to  Paris  to  be  judged  the  second  time,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Revolutionary  party  passed  the  night 
previous  to  his  trial  with  him  at  the  Conciergerie, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  form  his  appearing  before  that  tribunal 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  would  be  promptly 
liberated.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  Duke, 
to  whom  the  President  of  the  Court  and  the  public 
prosecutor  had  scarcely  addressed  a  single  question, 
heard  to  his  surprise  the  judges  unanimously  pro- 
nounce that  he  merited  the  sentence  of  death  for 
having  conspired  against  the  Republic.  The  Duke 
thereupon  calmly  finished  taking  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
which  he  had  held  in  his  fingers,  and,  closing  the 
box  with  a  snap,  remarked  coolly,  '  Allons  !  je  vois 
que  c'est  un  parti  pris  !  ' 

"  In  taking  him  to  the  scaffold  they  stopped  the 
conveyance  in  front  of  his  palais,  and  the  hooting 
of  the  mob  redoubling,  the  Duke  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  contemptuously,  *  Us  m'ap- 
plaudissent !  ' 

"  I  have  never  seen  recorded  one  sufficiently 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  his  attending 
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the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  in  favour 
of  whose  death  he  gave  his  vote.  On  that  occasion 
as  he  was  entering  the  Salle  de  la  Convention  he 
was  intercepted  by  some  ruffians  belonging  to  the 
scum  of  the  people,  who  tapping  him  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder  said  to  him  menacingly,  *  Remember 
— it  is  his  head  or  yours  !  '  In  the  end,  they  had 
both!" 

Of  the  bravery,  amounting  almost  to  levity,  of 
some  of  the  victims  Hotham,  at  a  later  date,  ap- 
pended some  anecdotes  which  may  be  inserted  here. 
A  young  girl,  he  relates,  hearing  the  death-sentence 
pronounced  upon  her  lover,  cried  boldly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  "  Vive  le  Roi !  "  She  was 
instantly  seized,  judged  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  as 
she  had  intended,  perished  with  her  lover. 

A  young  man  at  the  moment  when  the  execu- 
tioners were  tying  him  to  the  fatal  plank,  suddenly 
drew  back,  with  assumed  anxiety,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  j'ai  oublie  quelquechose."  "  Quoi 
done  ?  "  demanded  his  butchers  in  some  surprise. 
"  Mon  passeport,"  was  the  facetious  response, 
"  passerai-je  bien  sans  cela  ?  '' 

Of  the  witty  Abbe  Maury  and  his  narrow  escape 
when  the  mob  shouted  "A  la  lanterne! "  Hotham 
tells  the  well-known  story,  but  adds  others  un- 
familiar. On  another  occasion,  it  appears,  when  the 
Abbe  encountered  a  mob  thirsting  for  his  blood,  he 
was  pursued  by  cries  of  "  Voila  1'Abbe  Maury — let 
us  send  him  to  the  devils  to  chant  mass  to  them  !  ' 
The  Abbe  wheeled  suddenly  round  and  exhibited 
two  pistols.  "  Why  not  come  and  serve  your  friends 
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yourself  ?  '"  he  demanded.     "  These  are  the  only 
barriers  !  ' 

One  day,  whether  during  or  after  the  Revolution 
Hotham  does  not  relate,  the  Abbe  was  present  when 
someone  asked  Monsieur  Duresnel  why  he  had  at  one 
time,  with  infinite  taste  and  at  great  expense, 
planned  for  himself  a  beautiful  country  seat  at 
Preteau  where  he  subsequently  never  set  foot. 
"  Ah/'  replied  Monsieur  Duresnel,  "  c'est  qu'il  faut 
toujours  avoir  un  endroit  ou  Ton  n'aille  pas,  et  ou 
Ton  croit  qu'on  serait  heureux  si  on  y  allait." 
"  C'est  juste/'  replied  the  Abbe  Maury.  "  Voila  ce 
qui  fait  la  fortune  de}Paradis  !  " 


CHAPTER  III 

UNDER  HOOD  AND  NELSON 

1794-1796 

/ANUARY,  1794.     "  On  reaching  the  Bay  of 
Hyeres,"  relates  Hotham,  "  the  '  Inconstant ' 
found  Lord  Hood  lying  there  with  part  of  the 
fleet.     I  shortly  afterwards  went  on  board 
the  *  Victory  '  and  found  a  commission  waiting  for 
me  as  Seventh  Lieutenant  of  that  ship.     I   was 
received  and  congratulated  by  the  Admiral  with 
that  kind  and  friendly  interest  I  continually  experi- 
enced from  him.     I   did  not,   however,   quit   the 
'Inconstant*  without  regret,  and  have  ever  con- 
sidered her  Captain  as  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  officers  I  ever  served  with,  in 
view  of  his  honourable  strictness  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  without  anything  like  severity  in  his 
composition/1 

Of  the  two  Captains  of  the  '  Victory '  under 
whom  he  was  now  Lieutenant,  Hotham  in  after 
years  wrote  a  description. 

Captain  Inglefield 

Captain  Inglefield  was  employed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  from  the 
command  of  '  L'Aigle  '  frigate  became  Adjutant-Genera.1 
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to  the  Fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Hood  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  had  not  any  particular  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  and  became  afterwards  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  being  principally  em- 
ployed at  Halifax.  Lord  Hood  was  his  friend,  and  Lord 
Hood  never  forsook  a  man  he  determined  to  serve. 

In  his  person  Captain  Inglefield  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  very  good-natured  and  kind  in  his 
manners,  but  -without  the  polish  of  a  man  accustomed 
much  to  good  society. 

This  officer's  professional  life  was  made  remarkable  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  command  of  a  ship 
which  foundered.  He  was  moved  by  Hood  into  the 
'  Centaur '  (74  guns),  which  he  commanded  in  the 
action  off  the  Chesapeake  and  in  the  decisive  battle  with 
de  Grasse  April  I2th,  1782.  Sailing  to  England  from  the 
West  Indies  subsequently  with  a  convoy,  she  was  over- 
taken by  a  hurricane  on  September  i6th.  She  lay- to  on 
the  wrong  tack,  was  dismasted,  lost  her  rudder  and  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  She  was  kept  afloat  till  the 
23rd,  when  towards  the  evening,  with  little  warning,  she 
suddenly  went  down.  The  sea  ran  very  high  at  the  time, 
but  Inglefield,  with  Mr.  Rainy  the  Master,  Mr.  Baylis,  a 
midshipman,  and  nine  seamen,  got  into  the  pinnace,  and 
after  sixteen  days  wild  navigation  and  constant  danger 
reached  Fayal.  Inglefield  was  blamed  by  many  pro- 
fessional men  for  his  action  in  the  matter,  but  was 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  court  martial  held  upon  him. 

I  have  heard  from  him,  very  often,  and  viva  voce  the 
circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  escape,  and,  amongst 
several  other  curious  ones  connected  with  it,  he  men- 
tioned that  the  People,1  directly  they  found  every  hope 
gone  and  the  ship  settling  fast,  rushed  to  get  their 
mustering  and  Sunday  clothes,  and  those  that  could  find 
them  put  them  on  in  order  that  they  might  die  in  their 
best.  I  have  heard  of  the  same  thing  happening  upon 
another  melancholy  occasion  of  this  sort.  The '  Centaur  ' 
was  quite  a  shell  when  she  went  down,  Guns,  Stores, 
1  The  crew  were  usually  so  designated  at  this  date. 
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Provisions,  Ballast,  Water— everything  had  been  previ- 
ously thrown  overboard  ;  and  only  these  eleven  men 
saved  out  of  the  whole  crew. 

Captain  Inglefield  never  altogether  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  miraculous  escape  above  alluded  to,  though 
he  lived  to  a  considerable  age. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Knight,  G.C.B. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  officer  when  he 
was  Flag-Captain  to  Lord  Hood,  Commander  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  I  afterwards  was  Lieutenant  of  the '  Victory  ' 
under  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean  and  again  with 
him  serving  in  the  North  Sea  Fleet,  as  Captain  of  the 
'  Montagu '  74. 

He  was  a  remarkably  quick  and  active  officer,  and 
clever  as  a  Marine  Surveyor  and  master  of  the  theory  of 
his  profession.  He  published  some  charts  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  and  the  North  Sea.  Tho'  a  very  brave  and 
zealous  man  he  was  not  considered  as  fortunate  in  his 
preservation  of  discipline  and  order,  and  the  ship  he 
afterwards  commanded  in  the  North  Sea  was  one  of  the 
first  to  break  out  into  mutiny,  and  one  of  the  worst 
conducted  during  its  continuance.  By  some  he  was 
censured  too,  for  having,  during  the  heat  of  the  action 
off  Camperdown,  made  the  signal  that  there  was  only 
8  fathom  water,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  he  laid 
himself  open  to  any  severity  of  animadversion  for  having 
done  so,  tho'  indeed  the  pilots  were  on  board  their 
respective  ships  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  fact.  As,  however,  the  Captain 
of  the  '  Montagu's  '  character  as  a  brave  man  was  well 
known,  the  censure  was  harsh  and  unjustifiable.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  was  not  very  popular  in  the  service,  and 
was  supposed  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  domestic 
affairs  during  his  service  and  to  have  considered  the  ship 
he  commanded  more  a  house  in  which  he  was  residing 
with  his  family  than  a  ship  of  the  British  Fleet.  He  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age. 
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The  surgeon's  mate  on  board  the  '  Victory '  at 
this  date  was  a  Mr.  Vance,  an  Irishman.  Long 
years  afterwards  Hotham  related  how  this  man 
became  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  and  being  a 
person  "  of  very  kind  heart  and  gentle  manners  had 
acquired  an  extensive  practice  and  realised  a  very 
considerable  fortune/'  He  was  the  victim,  however, 
of  a  sad  dual  fatality.  He  first  lost  his  son  at 
Cambridge,  the  unfortunate  youth  being  knocked 
from  his  horse  by  a  drunken  fellow  who  was  also 
mounted,  and  being  killed  upon  the  spot  by  the 
consequent  blow  to  his  head.  Next,  Mr.  Vance 
personally  was  attending  an  unhappy  patient  of  the 
name  of  Broadley  who  was  deranged,  when  the 
lunatic  pushed  him  downstairs.  The  surgeon  being 
a  tall,  heavy  man  fell  with  great  force  upon  the  back 
of  his  skull ;  he  bound  the  wound  up  himself,  but 
fatal  symptoms  developed,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  After  his  death  most  of  the  money  he  pos- 
sessed— a  large  sum — was  found  loose  in  his  bureau  ! 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  early  narrative  of 
Lieutenant  Hotham, — this  proceeds  : 

"  Having  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Hyeres  Bay, 
we  went  down  to  Elba,  where  Vice- Admiral  Hotham 
was  with  some  of  the  ships,  and  in  standing  in  for 
Porto  Ferrato,  and  weathering  some  shoals  that  lay 
off  the  opposite  coast  of  Piombino,  we  were  very 
near  lost. 

"  We  had  opened  the  Mediterranean  and  were 
standing  to  the  northward,  the  shoals  were  on  our 
lee  bow  and  the  danger  clearly  visible,  as  it  was  full 
moon  with  an  unclouded  sky.  It  was  too  late  to 
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wear,  the  alarm  was  so  great  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  came  upon  deck,  and  directing  the  main  sheet 
to  be  a  little  eased  off,  the  bowline  checked,  and  the 
ship  to  be  kept  clean  full,  we  passed  by  very  close 
and  with  a  heavy  press  of  sail.  We  had  on  board 
many  of  the  Staff — and  a  great  many  Royalists 
besides  our  own  men — and  the  prospect  for  a  short 
time  was  awful.  Captain  Inglefield,  Captain  Knight, 
and  the  Master — were  all  at  variance  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  report 
that  the  calm  presence  of  mind  and  the  professional 
knowledge  of  our  venerable  Commander-in-Chief 
alone  saved  the  ship  and  17  or  18,000  people,  for 
had  what  threatened  occurred,  it  is  not  likely  that 
anybody  would  have  been  saved. 

"  Having  landed  our  French  Royalists  and  the 
Staff,  Lord  Hood's  views  were  turned  towards 
Corsica,  and  his  first  attempt  in  concert  with  General 
Dundas,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  was  upon 
Fiorenzo  Bay,  two  frigates  being  sunk  in  the  inner 
roadstead  and  a  redoubt  stormed  and  taken  that 
commanded  it." 

The  importance  to  France  of  Corsica  at  this 
juncture  in  view  of  the  state  of  her  ships  and  arsenals 
at  Toulon,  and  the,  if  possible,  greater  importance 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  harbour  of  San  Fiorenzo  as 
a  rendezvous  for  her  Mediterranean  Fleet  was 
equally  apparent.  Further,  Hood  was  extremely 
anxious  to  assist  the  Royalist  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  expel  the  Republicans  from  the  island.  The  loyal 
General  Paoli  at  the  head  of  1200  Corsicans  was  all 
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ready  to  support  the  British  if  needed  ;  and  the 
commander  of  the  land  forces,  Major-General 
Dundas,  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Navy 
as  occasion  required. 

On  February  7th,  therefore,  about  1400  troops, 
commanded  by  Dundas,  landed  and  took  possession 
of  a  height  overlooking  the  tower  of  Mortello  which 
had  been  captured  from  the  Corsicans  in  October  of 
the  previous  year  by  a  squadron  of  French  frigates. 
The  tower  was  the  first  of  several  strong  positions 
to  be  carried  before  anchorage  in  the  bay  could  be 
considered  secure,  and  an  attack  upon  it  by  both 
land  and  sea  was  therefore  decided  upon,  the 
'  Juno '  and  the  '  Fortitude  '  being  deputed  for 
the  latter  service.  The  naval  historian  James 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  engagement,  which 
Hotham  dismisses  in  a  few  words,  furnishing,  how- 
ever, some  particulars  which  James  omits. 

"  The  tower,"  Hotham  says,  "  that  commanded 
the  entrance  of  Mortello  Bay  and  which  had  only 
one  heavy  gun  mounted  en  barbette1  resisted  for 

1  William  James  in  his  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I, 
p.  269,  says  the  garrison  had  about  forty  6-,  and  one  hundred  and 
five  i8-pounder  charges  left  at  the  time  of  surrender ;  and  in  a 
footnote  he  adds  :  "a  contemporary  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  official 
return  says :  '  The  force  was  only  one  24-pounder  mounted  en 
barbette  on  a  sliding  carriage  and  recoiling  on  an  inclined  plane.'  ' 
Brenton,  on  the  other  hand,  Vol.  I,  p.  303,  footnote,  says  :  "  The 
Editor  of  James's  Naval  History  says,  it  was  a  i2-pounder.  I 
think  he  is  mistaken,  and  say  it '  in  the  teeth  of  the  official  reports/ 
because  I  remember  very  well  seeing  a  model  of  this  tower,  with  the 
exact  account  of  its  furniture  and  equipment.  We  also  know  that  a 
i2-pounder  is  not  a  gun  to  use  against  a  ship  of  the  line  ;  moreover, 
Gazette  is  not  always  gospel." 

"  The  same  author  questions  the  term  '  en  barbet,'  which  he 
says  should  be  barbette.  I  consulted  Boyer,  who  says :  '  Barbet ' 
is  s.m.  '  Chien  a  gros  poil,  et  frise,  qu'on  dresse  a  la  chasse  des 
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some  time  the  fire  of  some  guns  from  a  hill  above  it 
and  the  fire  of  the  '  Fortitude '  within  pistol  shot. 
The  '  Fortitude/  74,  commanded  by  Captain  Young, 
with  the  '  Juno/  32,  proved  the  utility  of  the  Tower, 
for  they  were  sent  quite  close  in,  to  endeavour  to 
silence  and  capture  this  entrance  into  San  Fiorenzo 
Bay.  They  could  not,  however,  make  the  least  im- 
pression against  the  Tower,  and  the  former  ship, 
against  which  the  principal  aim  of  the  only  gun  was 
directed,  after  having  been  twice  on  fire,  and  losing 
sixty  men  killed  and  wounded1  was  recalled  by  the 
Admiral.  The  '  Juno  '  upon  the  same  service  was 
not  taken  any  notice  of.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  officer  commanding  the  Tower  surrendered  for 
want  of  water,  and  he  supped  on  board  the 
'  Victory/  He  told  us  that,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  line  of  the  battleships1  attack,  and  had  any 
idea  that  a  ship  would  be  sent  against  him  as  well 
as  General  Dundas  attacking  on  the  land  side,  he 
would  soon  have  been  able  to  have  burnt  her,  and 
the  event  proved  the  probable  truth  of  the  assertion. 
The  gun  was,  as  stated,  en  barbette,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  for  I  measured  it,  was  about 
eighteen  feet. — A  company  of  the  i8th  took  pos- 
session of  it. 

canards.'  The  next  article  to  this  is  '  Barbette  s.f.  a  sort  of 
stomacher  worn  by  nuns.'  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  term  is 
taken  from  barbel,  a  setter  or  sort  of  dog  which  crouches  in  the 
grass,  and  to  which  the  gun  thus  mounted  is  supposed  to  bear  some 
resemblance." 

It  is  amusing  to  see  that  Hotham  supports  Brenton  on  the 
one  hand,  "  in  the  teeth  of  the  official  reports,"  and  James,  on  the 
other,  in  using  the  word  barbette. 

1  The  numbers  were  six  men  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded,  eight 
dangerously. 
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'  The  anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Mortello  for  a  fleet, 
tho'  secure  in  itself,  is  objectionable  from  the  coast 
immediately  outside  ;  the  whole  of  which  as  far  as 
Cape  Corso,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  is 
iron  bound  without  any  anchorage,  and  with  a 
frequently  heavy  swell  from  the  westward,  and  the 
wind  not  blowing  home.  Lord  Hood,  with  the 
whole  fleet,  were  in  a  very  perilous  situation  after  we 
got  out,  and  every  ship  was  under  the  necessity  of 
having  every  boat  belonging  to  them  in  tow.  There 
was  a  heavy  western  swell  and  scarcely  a  breath  of 
air.  The  '  Victory '  tried  the  experiment  of  the 
umbrella  inverted,  but  it  was  useless  and  came 
home,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  an  under-tow, 
but  the  surf  ran  high  and  there  was  no  anchorage. 
All  the  boats  of  the  Fleet  exerted  themselves  to 
extricate  their  respective  ships  from  the  awful  and 
impending  danger.  Finding  our  efforts  unavailing 
in  the  '  Cyclops '  Frigate,  and  judging  the  safety  of 
the  '  Fortitude '  of  much  more  consequence,  I 
ordered  our  boats  to  her,  she  being  the  nearest  the 
line  of  battleship.  Fortunately  in  the  afternoon  a 
breeze  sprang  up  off  the  land,  every  stitch  of  sail 
was  crowded  upon  the  ships,  they  steered,  and  got  a 
secure  offing  and  were  saved  from  a  very  perilous 
situation.  But  for  the  time  it  lasted  the  appearance 
of  the  position  was  awful. 

"  As  to  Captain  (later  Sir  William)  Young,  he 
never  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  attention  on  my 
part,  which,  after  all,  was  only  a  matter  of  duty ; 
but  ever  after  his  kindness  to  me  was  marked. 

"  In    his    person    he    was    diminutive,    but    his 
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countenance  was  intelligent,  and  his  manners, 
though  rather  formal  and  cold,  were  those  of  a 
perfect  gentleman,  while  he  had  the  most  punctilious 
sense  of  integrity . l 

"  Part  of  Corsica  being  now  in  our  possession, 
Lord  Hood  next  determined  upon  trying  his  luck 
at  the  Capital  Bastia.  Here,  however,  General 
Dundas  declined  to  co-operate,  deeming  the  attempt 
impracticable  without  reinforcements ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  returned  home,  leaving  General 
D'Aubert  Commanding  Officer.  He  also  declined 
acting  upon  this  occasion  for  the  same  reason  ;  but 
Lord  Hood  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  determined 
to  collect  all  the  troops  serving  as  Marines,  in  the 
Fleet,  the  Marines  themselves,  and  a  brigade  of 
seamen — and  to  land  upon  the  beach  to  the  west  of 
Bastia.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vilettes  of  the  6gth 
volunteered  to  command  the  whole  and  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  General  D'Aubert.  We  had  some 
artillery  under  a  very  active  zealous  officer,  Captain 
Duncan,  and  an  engineer  De  Butts.  We  landed  the 
latter  end  of  March,  unmolested  by  any  sortie  from 
the  garrison  ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  April  our  batteries 

1  In  a  "Character"  of  Sir  William  Young,  G.C.B.,  which  Hotham 
wrote  in  later  life,  and  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  events  here 
described  he  added  : 

"  He  was,  soon  after  his  promotion  to  his  Flag,  attached  to 
Lord  Spencer's  Board,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  whilst  there 
by  his  gentlemanly  and  attentive  manners  to  everybody  who  had 
business  to  transact  with  him.  He  was,  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  calculated  for  office — was  diligent  in  application,  clear  in 
method,  and  generally  informed.  He  had  been  very  much  in  good 
society  and  availed  himself  of  this  great  advantage.  He  had  a 
strong  natural  talent  and  was  a  good  linguist.  He  was  latterly 
Port- Admiral  at  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Fleet  ofi  Flushing." 
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opened,  and  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
landed  to  witness  it ;  Captain  Nelson,  Lieutenants 
John  Gore,  Henry  Hotham,  Charles  Brisbane, 
Styles,  etc.,  with  300  seamen  did  the  heavy  work 
of  placing  the  guns  in  their  batteries.  The  enemy 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  number  of  guns 
and  mortars  that  played  upon  them,  all  having  been 
mounted  in  so  short  a  time  and  under  some  con- 
siderable difficulties. 

"  In  walking  one  day  upon  a  reconnaissance 
towards  a  battery  between  the  city  and  our  camp, 
Captain  Nelson  had  an  English  officer  on  the  one 
side  and  a  Corsican  officer  on  the  other.  The  enemy 
opening  their  fire,  the  first  lost  his  arm  and  the 
other  was  killed.  The  future  hero  of  his  profession 
was  not  touched  ! 

"  After  having  been  for  about  six  weeks  before 
Bastia  it  at  length  surrendered  [on  May  2ist,  after 
a  siege  of  thirty -seven  and  a  negotiation  of  four 
days].  At  this  critical  period,  while  the  Capitulation 
was  signing,  General  D'Aubert  sent  over  the  freight 
from  San  Fiorenzo  to  say  that,  as  reinforcements 
had  now  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  against  Bastia,  and  Colonel  Moore,1  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  storming  the  Redoubt  at 
San  Fiorenzo,  was  the  officer  by  whom  this  message 
was  sent.  Lord  Hood  had  the  triumph  of  sending 
to  the  General  in  reply  to  say  that  the  British  flag 
was  already  flying  at  Bastia  ! ' 

"  Few  casualties  occurred  during  the  siege  and  it 

1  Afterwards  General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  died  at  Corunna  in 
1809.  See  pages  266-8. 
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was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  attempts  were 
made  by  the  enemy.  The  utmost  of  our  force, 
including  seamen  and  Marines,  was  between  13  and 
1400  men,  and  had  they  attacked  us  at  our  first 
landing  we  should  probably  have  been  in  diffi- 
culties, but  they  were  perhaps  fearful  of  the  shipping 
in  the  anchorage.  Our  few  ships  there  were  so 
disposed  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  anything 
could  either  get  into  or  out  of  Bastia  without  being 
intercepted/' 

Thus  England  won  Corsica,  for  the  island  was 
now  completely  invested  by  the  British  and  the 
loyal  population  ;  so  that  General  Paoli,  who  com- 
manded the  latter,  persuaded  them  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  France.  Accordingly,  on  June 
igth  the  formal  surrender  of  the  island  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  the  British  Viceroy,  took  place,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  the  tender  was  declared 
of  Corsica  to  the  Crown  of  England. 

Some  years  later  Hotham  wrote  a  brief  "  Char- 
acter "  of  the  Corsican  General  Pasquale  de  Paoli,1 
the  brave  patriot  who  took  part  in  the  heroic  fight 
for  his  country  against  the  Genoese.  In  1755  Paoli 
was  appointed  by  his  fellow-patriots  to  the  Chief 
Command ;  but  after  a  gallant  struggle  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  French,  to  whom  the  Genoese 
sold  the  island  in  1768,  when  he  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  was  warmly  received,  and  granted  a 
pension.  The  French  Revolution  recalled  Paoli  to 
Corsica,  where  he  became  Governor,  "  and  where/' 

1  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  148-50. 
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relates  Hotham,  "  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  him.  The  French  officers  held  his  personal 
qualities  either  as  a  General  or  a  soldier  rather 
cheap  ;  but  the  mountaineers  of  his  native  land 
seemed  to  hold  him  in  superstitious  veneration,  and 
at  last  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto,  did  not  think  him- 
self secure  whilst  this  Chief  remained  there.  He  was 
accordingly  invited  once  more  to  England,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  supported  by  a 
very  liberal  salary  from  our  Government.  He 
quitted  Corsica  finally  in  1795. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  now  bent  his  course 
towards  Calvi,  but  learning  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  out,  I  was  ordered  to  go  over  the  mountains 
from  Bastia  on  horseback  with  an  orderly,  to  direct 
Vice- Admiral  Cosby  to  join  Lord  Hood  off  San 
Fiorenzo  with  his  division  of  the  Fleet.  I  had  been 
on  duty  all  day  at  the  Batteries  and  was  very  much 
fatigued.  I  could  not  keep  myself  awake,  and 
actually,  did  sleep  soundly  without  falling  from  the 
horse.  This  may  appear  almost  incredible,  but  the 
Orderly  who  was  with  me  several  times  rode  up  to 
rouse  me,  and  woke  me  up  from  a  heavy  slumber. 

"The  *  Victory'  coming  off  the  Harbour  of  San 
Fiorenzo  the  next  day,  and  Vice-Admiral  Hotham 
being  off  Calvi  with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet,  the  whole 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Provence.  The  '  Dido/ 
Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  made  the  signal  for  an  enemy 
in  that  quarter,  and  Lord  Hood  accordingly  made 
all  sail ;  finding,  however,  the  day  close  in  without 
appearance  of  the  French  Fleet,  it  was  unfortunately 
suggested  to  stand  off  under  three  topsails  during 
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the  night,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  when  we 
wore  again  at  daylight  the  enemy's  Fleet  was  seen 
in  shore  getting  into  Georgean  Bay  and  placing 
themselves.  The  Admiral  made  arrangements  to 
attack  and  we  were  going  in,  in  two  lines,  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  it  fell  calm  and  the  signal  was  made  for 
flag  officers.  Upon  this  occasion  various  officers  and 
Vice-Admiral  Cosby  particularly,  as  he  had  been 
much  in  the  Mediterranean,  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Hood  the  desperate  risk  of  the  attack,  and  this 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  that  of  the  French 
Royalist  Commissioner  of  Toulon,  who  assured 
Lord  Hood  that  tho'  he  would  probably  do  much 
mischief  to  the  French  Fleet,  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  half  his  own.  The  calm  still  prevailing 
and  the  ships  not  having  steerage  way,  the  enemy 
moreover  by  this  time  having  effectually  placed 
themselves  under  batteries  and  supported  by  gun- 
boats, etc.,  from  the  adjoining  coast,  the  Admiral  at 
length  gave  up  any  idea  of  attacking  and,  leaving 
Vice-Admiral  Hotham  in  charge  of  the  Fleet,  went 
down  to  Calvi,  against  which  place  operations  were 
going  forward.  The  best  understanding  prevailed 
upon  this  occasion  between  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  and  the  Admiral ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, on  August  loth,  the  garrison  surrendered/' 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Calvi  that  Captain 
Nelson  had  a  reverse  of  the  good  fortune  which  had 
attended  him  on  the  firing  of  a  battery  at  Bastia. 
At  Calvi  a  shot  struck  a  battery  near  him  and  drove 
some  particles  of  sand  with  considerable  force  into 
his  right  eye,  destroying  the  sight.  He,  however, 
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was  not  reported  amongst  the  wounded,  of  which 
the  number,  especially  considering  that  the  siege 
had  lasted  fifty-one  days,  was  considered  to  be  very 
few. 

At  Calvi  occurred  another  incident  which  greatly 
impressed  Hotham.  During  the  siege  strict  orders 
were  given  respecting  the  lines  which  were  not  to 
be  passed,  but  one  day  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
Corsican  army,  either  from  ignorance  of  these  orders 
or  from  inattention,  passed  the  lines,  and  was  in 
consequence  killed  by  the  sentinel.  The  latter  was 
arrested,  and  pro  forma  an  investigation  took  place, 
but  whilst  this  was  going  on,  early  the  next  morning, 
a  Corsican  officer  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
General,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  who  accordingly  received 
him. 

The  Corsican  immediately  explained  that,  being 
cognisant  of  the  accident  which  had  occurred  upon 
the  previous  day,  he  was  come  in  consequence.  "  I 
am  a  stranger/'  he  said,  "  to  the  British  military 
laws,  and  am  fearful  that  the  man  may  be  punished. 
I  therefore  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 
although  in  killing  the  officer  yesterday  your 
sentry  deprived  me  of  an  affectionate  brother  and 
beloved  friend,  yet  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  man 
was  only  obeying  his  orders  ;  and  that  he  deserves, 
as  a  good  soldier,  more  praise  than  blame." 

"  This/'  comments  Hotham,  "  seems  to  me  to 
partake  more  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
Roman  virtue,  than  anything  I  ever  heard  of  in  my 
life." 

Two  days  after  the  surrender  of  Calvi,  on  August 
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I2th,  William  Hotham  was  promoted  and  appointed 
to  'L'Eclair/  sloop,  lying  in  Fiorenzo  Bay.  While 
stationed  there  he  went  over  the  mountains  to  Bastia, 
where  he  stayed  for  some  time  as  the  guest  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Minto.  Of  this 
officer  later  in  life  he  wrote  : — 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  on  board 
the  *  Victory/  and  he  used  so  often  to  come  to  the  camp 
before  Bastia  that  he  was  kind  enough  to  notice  and  was 
afterwards  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  I  was  for  some  time 
then  in  his  house  when  he  was  Viceroy. 

He  was  without  exception  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
least  assuming  men  I  ever  saw,  gentle  to  a  degree  in  his 
manner,  but  firm  in  his  purpose,  with  a  great  deal  of  that 
indifference  to  danger  which  belongs,  chiefly  from  habit, 
to  a  military  life.  He  had  a  great  share  of  that  playful 
conversation  which  makes  every  man  in  company  equally 
happy — and  that  genuine  good-breeding  which,  emanating 
from  benevolence  of  heart,  sits  easy  upon  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  tak  s. 

Though  I  do  not  think  that  any  blame  was  attached 
to  him,  our  footing  in  Corsica  was  not  a  firm  one,  and  the 
Governor  of  Bastia  who,  when  he  surrendered  and  before 
he  went  to  Toulon,  said  that  the  French  Government 
in  a  short  time  would  be  re-established  there — was 
prophetic. 

Sir  Gilbert  had  a  great  deal  of  decided  friendship 
whenever  occasion  called  it  forth,  with  a  gentleness  of 
manner  not  at  all  usual,  and  superficial  observers  would 
have  imagined  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  promptness 
and  energy  which  formed  very  material  parts  of  his 
character.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice,  then  to  India. 
During  his  administration  of  our  immense  and  extra- 
ordinary Empire  there  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  steering 
a  middle  course  between  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  the  more  temporising  caution  of 
the  Government  at  home.  Shortly  after  his  return  as 

VOL.  I.— F 
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Earl  Minto  I  saw  him  looking  tolerably  well,  but  he  died 
rather  suddenly  before  he  had  been  home  long,  in  Scotland. 

In  his  person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  fair  hair  and  a 
countenance  remarkably  benevolent.  His  manners  were 
those  of  a  perfect  gentleman  and  his  conversation  and 
society  were  instructive  and  pleasing. 

No  man  ever  had  a  motto  that  so  decidedly  belonged  to 
him  than  Lord  Minto — suaviter  et  fortiter. 

"  I  saw  little  to  amuse  me  whilst  I  was  a  guest  at 
the  Viceroy's  at  Bastia  ;  the  town  is  a  poor  one 
and  there  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence  in  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  either  in  the  country  or  the 
people  to  interest  in  Corsica,  and  they  are  both  alike 
wild  and  savage  :  it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance 
that,  having  been  for  so  many  ages  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  a  comparatively  refined  people,  they 
should  still  remain  so  unenlightened  ;  their  courage 
is  ferocious  and  their  ideas  of  freedom  confined  only 
to  personal  security :  they  have  none  of  those 
enlarged  notions  as  a  people,  which  a  proper  sense 
of,  and  a  possession  of,  that  valuable  blessing 
generally  gives  rise  to. 

"  The  face  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, wild  and  irregular,  and  the  coast,  generally 
speaking,  dreary  and  inhospitable.  Yet  there  are 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  spots 
there  I  ever  saw.  The  women  appear  perfectly 
chaste  and  were  proof  against  any  temptations  that 
were  offered.  During  the  time  that  the  troops  and 
seamen  were  before  the  camp  at  Bastia,  they 
brought  us  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  kids,  etc.  ;  and 
our  market  was  well  supplied  ;  but  no  single  instance 
was  ever  known  of  either  any  officer  or  men  in  the 
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camp  meddling  with  a  Corsican  woman.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  little  allurement 
about  them  that  would  ever  tempt  strangers  to  put 
their  virtue  to  the  test. 

"  In  the  Viceroy's  house  at  the  same  time  was 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  had  from  the  beginning  served 
zealously  on  our  side.  He  cut  a  distinguished  feature 
in  the  great  political  storm  of  the  times  that  followed, 
and  I  always  thought  from  his  manner,  conversa- 
tion and  general  knowledge,  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  It  was  Sir  Gilbert  who  first  saw  the  general 
merit  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  introduced  him  into 
diplomatic  life  ;  and  the  subsequent  situations  of 
this  able  man  did  credit  to  the  discernment  of  his 
friend.  He  went  afterwards  with  Lord  Minto  to 
Vienna  and  Naples,  and  we  met  in  after  life  when 
he  was  Minister  from  Petersburg  and  Paris.  He 
was  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  compatriot 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  ;  but  a  personal  as  well 
as  political  enemy,  indeed  he  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
appeared  to  me  the  most  bitter  personal  enemies  of 
Napoleon  I  ever  met  with.  I  have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned the  outlines  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  history.1 

"  During  the  settlement  of  the  Corsican  Govern- 
ment there  was  a  good  deal  of  Party  misunder- 
standing, and  the  Viceroy  judged  it  necessary  to 
suggest  that  Paoli  should  leave  that  place  where  his 
influence  was  too  powerful,  and  that  Colonel  Moore, 
whose  opinions  were  strong,  should  be  employed 
elsewhere ;  both  these  recommendations  were 

>  See  page6i. 
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adopted.  Perhaps  that  lamented  officer  mixed  up 
a  little  too  much  party  with  professional  feeling, 
a  failing  in  military  and  naval  life,  which  ought 
instantly  to  be  remedied.  It  appeared  that  the 
inhabitants  neither  understood  nor  were  fit  for  the 
nature  of  the  Government  that  was  offered  them, 
and  the  island  was  not  long  in  our  possession." 

An  anecdote  runs  that  later  the  Corsicans,  having 
heard  that  they  were  to  be  restored  to  Genoa,  sent 
word  to  the  French  Government  that,  rather  than 
be  given  to  their  former  masters,  they  begged  that 
France  would  bestow  them  on  the  person  to  whom 
Louis  XI  formerly  gave  the  Genoese.  The  message 
created  some  perplexity,  but  eventually  its  purport 
was  discovered.  It  appears  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  the  Genoese  sent  ambassadors  to  his 
Court  directing  them  to  state  that  the  Republic 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  "  Les 
Genois,"  announced  the  ambassadors  pompously, 
"  se  donnent  a  votre  Majeste." — "  Et  moi,"  answered 
the  King  briefly,  "  je  les  donne  au  Diable  !  'J 

"  While  at  Bastia  I  walked  one  day  some  distance 
from  the  camp  when  off  duty,  and  got  to  a  Capuchin 
convent ;  I  was  invited  in  and  taken  up  to  the 
Superior,  who  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
and  a  French  officer  with  him,  who,  immediately  I 
appeared,  hastily  withdrew.  I  was  much  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  how  I  was  situated  and  at  one  moment 
began  to  fancy  I  was  a  prisoner  ;  but,  after  some 
few  compliments  had  passed,  there  was  a  general 
laugh  and  the  officer  came  out  of  his  hiding-place. 
My  Lieutenant's  uniform  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
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National  Guard  ;  and  having  deserted  the  cause  of 
the  Republicans  and  taken  shelter  in  this  convent, 
he  fancied  for  a  moment  that  I  was  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment  from  Bastia  come  to  take  him.  We 
were  neither  of  us  very  sorry  for  the  eclaircissement 
and  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  mutual  impressions 
and  apprehensions  we  had  had. 

"  I  went  to  Ajaccio  for  a  few  days  to  repair  some 
damages,  and  found  my  old  Captain,  Montgomery, 
in  the  '  Courageux '  there  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
had  gone  on  shore  after  church  time,  and  being 
heated  with  our  walk  we  went  into  a  wine  house 
for  some  vin  du  pays.  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
Warrant  Officers  of  both  ships  did  the  same  thing, 
and  as  we  did  not  like  to  be  seen  by  them  in  a  public- 
house  we  went  upstairs  to  wait  till  they  were  gone, 
and  walked  up  and  down  a  long  and  dark  room.  I 
perpetually  stumbled  over  something  as  I  paced  up 
and  down,  and  Montgomery  got  nervous  about  it 
and  asked  why  I  could  not  walk  quietly,  as  we 
should  be  heard.  In  consequence,  I  put  my  hand 
down  to  ascertain  what  the  obstruction  was.  All 
around  was  straw,  and,  feeling  about  amongst  it, 
my  hand  suddenly  came  upon  an  ice-cold  face  ! 
Horrorstruck  and  without  caring  any  more  what 
the  Warrant  Officers  might  think,  I  rushed  down 
and  out  of  the  house  with  my  companion  after  me, 
although  he  was  unaware  of  the  reason  of  my  rapid 
flight.  It  was  obvious  that  somebody  had  been 
murdered  in  the  house,  and  the  body  either  concealed 
or  left  forgotten  in  the  dark  room  which  we  had 
unwittingly  entered.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  it 
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may  have  been  one  of  the  Republican  troops  ;  for 
when  General  Moore1  succeeded  in  storming  the 
redoubt  that  commanded  San  Fiorenzo  and  Mortello 
Bays,  the  enemy  quitted  it  from  the  other  side,  and 
many  of  them  went  down  into  the  valley  below, 
where  notwithstanding  that  Moore  sent  a  Staff 
officer  to  stop  our  allies,  they  put  the  French  troops 
to  death  in  cold  blood/' 

On  October  yth,  Hotham,  advanced  to  Post 
rank,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  '  Cy- 
clops/ frigate,  28,  and  sent  to  Gibraltar.  There  he 
first  made  acquaintance  with  an  afterwards  lifelong 
friend,  Lord  Huntley,  later  the  5th  Duke  of  Gordon.2 
"  He  and  my  brother  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of 
Guards/'  relates  Hotham,  "  kissed  hands  for  their 
Commissions  on  the  same  day.  The  regiment  he 
commanded  at  Gibraltar,  the  loth  Gordon  High- 
landers,3 he  had  raised  himself  in  Scotland.  He 
was  remarkably  active  in  his  person  which,  as  well 
as  his  countenance,  was  pleasing.  He  was  fond  of 
society,  kind,  hospitable  and  open-hearted  to  every- 
one who  knew  him.  He  kept  a  very  elegant  table 
at  Gibraltar  and  enlivened  the  place  by  his  cheerful- 
ness. His  Lieutenant,  Colonel  Erskine,  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  and  later  died  gal- 

1  He  became  a  Lieu  tenant- General  in  1805. 

2  George,   5th   Duke  of   Gordon   (1770-1836).     As  Marquis   of 
Huntley  he  served  with  the  Guards  in  Flanders,  1793-4;  he  com- 
manded the  regiment  he  had  raised  in  Spain,  Corsica,  Ireland,  and 
Holland  ;    and  commanded  a  division  in  the  Walcheren  expedition 
in  1809;  he  became  a  General  in  1819. 

3  It  is  now  known  as  the  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders. 
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lantly  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  Egypt ;  Lord 
Huntley  also  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  was 
wounded  in  Holland/' 

Long  years  afterwards,  Hotham,  writing  of  this 
host  of  his  early  days,  the  famous  "  Cock  of  the 
North/'  related:  "The  Duke  has  been  remarkably 
convivial  all  his  life,  and  has  stood  the  brunt  of 
many  a  severe  fire,  not  only  in  the  field  of  battle 
but  at  the  table  ;  and  he  told  me  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that,  despite  this,  he  had  never  had 
a  headache  all  his  life  !  "  The  great  Duke,  who 
lives  eternally  in  various  beautiful  portraits  of  him, 
died  after  a  short  illness  in  1836,  and  his  body  was 
escorted  to  Greenwich,  for  removal  to  Scotland,  by 
his  old  Regiment  of  Guards. 

From  Gibraltar,  in  the  month  of  March,  1795, 
Hotham  was  dispatched  to  Malaga  "  to  try  to  get 
some  men  and  to  bring  off  any  freight  the  merchants 
might  have. — I  got  a  few  men/'  he  adds,  "and 
some  money  was  sent  on  board."  The  time  there 
passed  pleasantly  ;  he  made  many  agreeable  friends 
and  he  was  enjoying  the  society  which  the  place 
afforded  when  an  unfortunate  event  occurred  which 
he  relates  as  follows : — 

"  I  had  particularly  enjoined  the  officers  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  personally  with  the  importa- 
tion of  money  on  board,  and  never  had  any  idea  of 
doing  so  myself ;  but  notwithstanding  my  pre- 
cautions in  this  respect,  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Morgan,  was  detected  with  money  about  him  and 
seized  accordingly.  In  communication  with  the 
Consul  upon  this  subject  I  was  given  to  understand 
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his  release  might  be  effected  by  payment ;  but  as 
that  demand  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  I  had 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  acquaint  the  Governor 
that  I  should  write  to  Lord  St.  Helens  at  Madrid 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Morgan  was  promptly  re- 
leased, but  in  the  meantime  a  threat  was  made  to 
board  the  '  Cyclops '  and  examine  her  ;  this  was 
still  more  unjustifiable ;  and  I  announced  if  such 
a  step  of  violence  was  taken  I  should  blow  the  ship 
up,  tho'  alongside  the  Mole.  This  untoward  event 
ended  in  my  being  obliged  to  leave  the  Mole  and 
return  to  Gibraltar." 

On  quitting  Malaga  Hotham  had  a  very  expensive 
present  sent  to  him  anonymously  consisting  of 
"  Malaga  raisins,  peabirds,  poultry  and  other 
luxuries/'  and  he  never  discovered  the  generous 
donor.  His  departure  was  further  signalised  by 
an  incident  of  a  different  character.  A  few  days 
before  he  sailed,  a  Spanish  woman  came  on  board 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  give  her  and  her  child 
a  passage  to  Gibraltar.  To  this  Hotham  consented 
on  condition  that  she  should  be  ready  on  the  morn- 
ing he  was  to  sail,  when  he  promised  a  boat  should 
be  sent  for  her.  The  evening  before,  the  woman 
brought  her  clothes  on  board  ;  and  the  following 
morning  Hotham  dispatched  the  boat  to  fetch  her 
at  the  hour  arranged.  It,  however,  waited  vainly 
for  her,  and,  indeed,  remained  so  long,  that  at  last, 
unable  to  delay  his  departure,  Hotham  ordered  it 
to  return,  and  set  sail,  taking  with  him  perforce  the 
luggage  of  his  intended  passenger,  which  he  after- 
wards sent  back  from  Gibraltar.  He  learnt,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  Consul  that  the  woman  was  never 
afterwards  seen  or  heard  of,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  she  had  been  murdered  by  a  worthless  husband 
from  whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  make  her 
escape. 

Having  remained  a  short  time  at  Gibraltar 
Hotham  went  with  a  convoy  to  join  his  uncle, 
Vice-Admiral  Hotham,  who,  since  the  previous 
November,  had  been  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Lord  Hood  having  returned  home 
in  the  Victory  early  that  month.1  He  joined  the 
Admiral  and  the  Fleet  a  few  days  after  the  famous 
encounter  of  the  latter  with  the  French  Fleet  on 
March  I4th,  when  the  '  £a  Ira  '  and  the  '  Censeur ' 
were  taken.  "  I  do  not  mention  this  engagement/' 
remarks  Hotham,  "  as  I  was  not  present  at  it.  The 
weather  seems  to  have  separated  the  ships  so  that 
the  action  appears  to  have  been  partial ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  it  fell  upon  my  old  Commander  Mont- 
gomery in  the  '  Courageux '  and  Captain  Frederick 
in  the  '  Illustrious/  which  was  lost  in  the  bay// 
But  although  too  late  to  take  part  in  this  engage- 
ment, Captain  Hotham  had  a  curious  experience  in 
connection  with  it. 

Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  deafness,  the  affliction  which  proved  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  him  professionally.  Never- 
theless on  the  morning  of  the  I4th,  when  the 
'  Cyclops '  was  standing  at  the  north-west  from 

1  Of  his  uncle's  public  career  Hotham  furnishes  a  long  account, 
which  is  not  quoted  here  as  the  particulars  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  See  The  Hothams,  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  297-330. 
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Gorgona  (an  island  off  Leghorn),  Hotham  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  sound  of  cannonading,  coming  from 
the  direction  in  which  his  ship  was  travelling.  He 
mentioned  this  to  the  officers  on  board,  but  not  one 
of  them  could  hear  it ;  and  although  the  First  and 
the  Second  Lieutenants  and  the  Master  went,  in 
consequence,  to  the  mastheads  they  could  see 
nothing.  The  incident,  however,  was  duly  entered 
in  the  log-book  ;  and  when,  later,  Hotham  learnt 
that  an  engagement  had  actually  taken  place  at 
the  time  and  in  the  locality  whence  he  had  heard 
the  cannonading,  he  told  his  uncle  what  had  occurred. 
The  latter,  however,  advised  him,  he  says,  "  to  keep 
it  to  myself  lest  it  should  have  the  appearance  of 
my  intending  to  lay  in  a  claim  for  prize  money,  and 
that  the  thing  altogether  would  not  look  well  when 
my  difficulty  of  hearing  was  considered  and  the 
fact  that  no  other  officer  corroborated  my  assertion. 
I,  of  course,  refrained  from  saying  anything  about 
it."  The  fact  was  none  the  less  curious  that  the 
sound  of  the  guns  should  have  been  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  a  man  suffering  from  deafness  while 
to  the  officers  not  similarly  afflicted  it  remained 
inaudible. 

Hotham,  it  may  be  added,  does  not  here  tell  the 
story  which  he  mentions  elsewhere  respecting  the 
jealousy  evinced  by  Captain  Nelson  towards  the 
Neapolitan  Admiral  Caraccioli  during  this  engage- 
ment, and  which  prompted  Nelson  subsequently 
to  request  Admiral  Hotham  to  reprimand  the 
officious  Neapolitan  who,  so  he  complained,  had 
repeatedly  got  in  the  way  of  the  *  Agamemnon ' 
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during  the  action.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  after 
hearing  all  that  Nelson  had  to  say  upon  the  subject, 
declined,  pointing  out  that  though  some  kindly 
advice  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be  effi- 
cacious, blame  was  impossible  ;  and  upon  Nelson 
waxing  importunate,  "  I  refuse/'  pronounced 
Admiral  Hotham  sternly,  "  to  reprimand  the 
Chevalier  Caraccioli,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  if  he 
was  in  your  way  during  the  action  his  bravery 
merits  praise  rather  than  reproof  !  'J  To  this  inci- 
dent Hotham  traces  Nelson's  subsequent  animosity 
towards  Caraccioli  which  culminated  in  a  terrible 
revenge. 

"  After  refitting  in  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,"  continues 
Hotham,  "  the  Admiral  went  down  with  the  Fleet 
to  Minorca  and  cruised  off  Mahon.  A  reinforcement 
of  six  of  the  line  joined  him  here.  The  *  Cyclops  ' 
requiring  a  new  bowsprit,  she  was  sent  into  harbour 
on  that  account,  and  remained  for  some  days. 
During  this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  and  also 
Admiral  Gravina  ;  they  were  both  very  hospitable 
to  me,  particularly  the  first,  at  whose  table  I  chiefly 
lived.  .  .  . 

"  Don  Juan  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Spanish  Fleet,  of  which  Gravina  was  second,  and  had 
much  more  dignity  in  his  manner  than  his  second, 
without,  however,  so  much  activity  and  enterprise. 
I  received  from  them  both,  particularly  Don  Juan, 
much  kindness  and  attention.  He  generally  con- 
versed in  indifferent  French  ;  Gravina  in  very  good 
English.  He  was  rather  a  short  man,  but  had  very 
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much  the  manners  of  what  he  really  was,  a  man  of 
rank. 

"  I  remember  one  evening  I  was  walking  with 
him  upon  the  ramparts  at  Mahon,  and  he  saw  at 
a  great  distance  a  reinforcement  joining  Admiral 
Hotham  in  the  offing.  The  ships  were  hull  under— 
at  least  their  lower  decks — when  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  the  names  of  the  vessels  that  were  joining  my 
uncle.  I  replied  no — under  the  circumstances  it 
was  impossible  to  tell.  '  I  can  tell  you  one/  he  said 
quickly.  '  There  is  my  old  ship  the  '  Phoenix/ 
which  I  believe  you  now  call  the  '  Gibraltar/  ' — The 
fact  was  so  !  He  knew  her  from  the  sheer  she  had, 
the  poop-deck  being  above  the  horizon  when  the 
rest,  equally  near,  were  altogether  under  it.  She 
was  the  flagship  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  when 
taken  by  Lord  Rodney  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

"  Admiral  Gravina,  who  died  after  his  wounds 
at  Trafalgar,  was  a  very  pleasing  and  gentlemanlike 
man.  When  I  saw  him  with  the  Spanish  Fleet  at 
Mahon  he  appeared  very  much  attached  to  the 
English  interest ;  but  later  he  was  quite  the  reverse 
and  was  much  employed  with  the  French.  He  was 
a  Sicilian,  was  cheerful  and  good-looking,  and  very 
popular. 

"  Another  guest  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  at  the  table  pf  the  Marquis  de  Langara  was  that 
extraordinary  man,  Comte  Leopold  de  Berchtold,1 

1  A  German  philanthropist  and  traveller  (1738-1829).  He 
travelled  widely  and  exposed  himself  to  great  danger  in  Turkey 
studying  how  to  cure  the  plague.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of 
vaccine,  and  devoted  his  large  fortune  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 
He  bought  corn  for  the  inhabitants  in  time  of  famine,  and  aided  every 
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who  is  mentioned  in  Southey's  Letters  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.*  He  had  returned  from  travelling  in 
the  Barbary  States  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.2  He  was  a  philan- 
thropist and  in  some  respects  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
but  he  had  none  of  the  new-fangled  notions  of 
violence  and  insubordination  about  him.  He  was 
master  of  the  living  languages,  and  Don  Juan  assured 
me  that  he  spoke  Spanish  better  than  any  foreigner 
he  ever  heard.  He  published  in  different  tongues 
some  tracts  upon  universal  benevolence  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  In- 
quisition. 

"  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  person  and 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  his  countenance  was 
remarkably  fine.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  his  conversation,  for  he  also 
talked  French  and  English  as  fluently  as  his  native 
tongue.  He  wore  his  hair  cut  very  short,  and  affected 
an  indifference  to  what  others  would  call  comfort. 
At  night  he  lay  down  on  his  mat  on  the  floor  without 
taking  his  clothes  off.  He  was  foster  brother  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  and  had  the  Chamberlain's  key, 
but  resigned  it  and  a  great  part  of  his  patrimonial 
fortune  to  his  brothers,  reserving  only  a  portion  for 
his  travels.  He  told  us  that  he  was  once  led  un- 

philanthropic  work.  He  published  an  Essay  to  direct  and  extend 
the  inquiries  of  Patriotic  travellers,  also  Courte  methode  de  rappeler 
a  la  vie  les  personnes  atteintes  de  mort  apparente. 

1  This  "  Character  "  of  Berchtold  was  inserted  by  Sir  William 
Hotham  at  a  later  date  than  that  at  which  the  diary  was  written. 

2  In   another   account   Hotham   states   that   Berchtold   at   this 
date  had  been  travelling  through  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  was 
next  going  to  Barbary  and  Egypt. 
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warily  into  a  promise  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
that  he  would  wear  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen,  which, 
in  consequence,  he  never  went  without,  but  which  he 
displayed  as  little  as  possible.  He  was  benevolent 
and  enthusiastic  in  anything  he  fancied  was  right, 
but  that  enthusiasm  did  not  lead  him  into  politics, 
for  his  feelings  of  general  humanity  seem  to  have 
actuated  him  long  before,  and  perfectly  independent 
of,  the  mania  for  equality  and  republicanism  at  this 
time  raging. 

"  I  gave  him  a  very  good  copy  I  had  of  Bruce's 
Abyssinia,  and  what  I  fancied  would  be  of  great  use 
to  him — a  camp  cantin  with  silver  apparatus  that 
had  been  given  to  me  by  the  Prince  Carenci  (Due  de 
la  Vanynyon),  and  which  I  had  no  great  inclination 
to  keep. 

"  We  parted,  I  hope  and  believe,  with  mutual 
regret,  and  he  promised  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his 
works  whenever  they  were  published,  which  he 
thought  would  be  on  his  return  from  Syria. 

"  I  heard  some  years  afterwards  that  he  was 
assassinated  near  Vienna,  but  that  his  murderers 
were  never  discovered  or  the  cause  known  which  led 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.111 

July  13,  1795. 

"  Shortly  after  our  return  to  San  Fiorenzo,  the 
1  Cyclops '  was  ordered  with  convoy  to  Naples  and 

1  Apparently  this  was  not  generally  known,  for  the  Biographie 
Gtntrale  states  that,  after  Wagram,  Berchtold  turned  his  castle  of 
Buchwitz  into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  but  typhoid  broke  out 
there  and  he  died  of  it. 
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Smyrna,  taking  'L'Eclair'  as  far  as  the  Adriatic. 
Whilst  refitting  in  Mortello  Bay,  however,  after  his 
cruise,  the  Admiral  (Hotham)  had  intelligence  of  the 
Toulon  Fleet  being  out ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
expedition  our  Fleet  was  made  ready  and  put 
to  sea. 

"  Standing  to  the  French  Coast,  the  '  Cyclops  ' 
got  intelligence  from  a  vessel  in  shore  that  the 
enemy's  Fleet  was  in  the  North- West ;  and  the 
signal  was  immediately  made  to  that  effect.  The 
Frigate  going  down  to  the  Admiral,  the  signal  was 
made  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  the  Fleet  stood  to 
the  Northward  and  Westward.  The  evening  had 
been  beautiful,  but  as  we  opened  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
a  strong  gale  came  on,  and  several  of  the  ships  split 
their  main  topsails,  the  enemy  passed  in  the  middle 
watch  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  the  Admiral  wore 
round  and  stood  the  same  way  ;  at  daylight  the 
French  Fleet  were  seen  to  leeward  upon  the  lar- 
board tack  and  the  British  edging  down  towards 
them,  with  the  signal  for  all  cruisers.  The  '  Aga- 
memnon '  was  far  to  windward  and  did  not  observe 
the  signal.  The  British  bore  down  with  a  very 
strong  wind  from  the  Northward,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  Signal  for  a  general  chase  was  made.  The 
enemy,  however,  got  in  shore  and  had  a  land  wind 
and  smooth  for  working  into  the  Bay  of  Frejus. 
The  best  sailing  ships  engaged  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  '  Achille,'  one  of  their  ships,  struck  and 
afterwards  took  fire.  The  enemy  got  in  and  the 
signal  was  made  to  discontinue  the  action. 

"  This  rencontre  with  the  enemy  was  not  a  fortu- 
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nate  one,  and  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  since,  that  the 
Admiral  made  too  sure  of  the  enemy  and  had  better 
have  run  down  sooner,  for  the  winds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  in  the  summer  months,  are  so 
baffling  and  precarious  in  shore,  that  a  few  miles  one 
way  there  is  a  strong  breeze,  and  the  other  a  stark 
calm.  This  paralysed  us  when  we  got  in  shore,  and 
enabled  them  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  Bay  of 
Frejus.  Every  exertion,  however,  was  made,  and  I 
remember  seeing  the  '  Blenheim/  98,  a  bad  sailor 
and  crank  ship,  laying  down  under  a  heavy  press  of 
sail  frightfully." 

Thus  briefly  Hotham  dismisses  the  much-discussed 
action  of  July  isth.  In  the  above  account  he  seems 
to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  naval  historians, 
William  James  and  Captain  Brenton,  that  his  uncle, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  did  not  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  in  review- 
ing the  situation  dispassionately  and  with  the 
maturer  judgment  of  later  years,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  have  been  injudicious,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  Admiral  Hotham  to  have  at- 
tempted a  different  line  of  action  upon  this  occasion. 
The  question,  however,  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  life  of  Admiral  Lord  Hotham,1  and  does  not 
further  concern  this  present  history.  Suffice  it  there- 
fore to  add  that  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  past  in  failing  health,  and  had,  as  Brenton 

1  See  The  Hothams,  published  1917,  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  323-4. 
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points  out,  "  earnestly  and  honourably  petitioned 
the  Admiralty  to  permit  him  to  resign  duties  for 
which  his  health  no  longer  fitted  him/'  struck  his 
flag,  and  giving  up  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  Sir  John  Jervis,  returned  home  in  November, 

1795. 

"  We  had  been  already  underway  for  our  desti- 
nation with  Convoy,"  continues  Hotham,  "  when 
the  enemy's  Fleet  made  its  appearance,  and 
we  now  again  left  Fiorenzo  and  proceeded  to  Leg- 
horn and  Naples  with  '  L'Eclair/  " 

At  Naples  Captain  Hotham  remained  for  some 
days,  and  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  of 
whom  he  subsequently  wrote  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion.1 The  ambassador,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  was 
an  old  friend  of  his  uncles,  having  been  with  them  at 
Westminster  School,  and  accordingly  exerted  him- 
self to  make  the  visit  of  the  young  Captain  agree- 
able. In  1791  he  had  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
the  famous  Emma  Hart,  who  had  previously  been 
under  his  protection,  and  whom  Hotham  now  first 
saw  in  her  role  of  ambassadress,  diplomatist,  and 
confidential  friend  of  the  Queen.  Sir  William  had  a 
delightful  house  where,  from  a  boudoir  on  the  upper 
floor,  it  was  possible  to  command  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  reflected  again  in  mirrors  which 
covered  the  entire  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  a  semi- 
circular window.  By  day  the  expanse  of  sparkling 
blue  water,  dotted  with  many  coloured  craft  and 
bordered  with  snow-white  buildings,  presented  an 

1  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  139-43. 
VOL.  I.— G 
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enchanting  spectacle  ;  at  night  it  lay  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  gemmed  by  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  small 
fishing  boats,  while  from  behind  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius a  golden  moon  rose  in  solemn  grandeur.  So 
clear  was  the  water  that,  when  drifting  over  its 
surface,  sea-oranges  and  sea-lemons  could  be  seen 
growing  in  its  limpid  depths  ;  and  the  sailors  main- 
tained that  all  the  vegetation  of  the  land  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  translucent  waters  of  the  bay. 
Such  a  scene,  enhanced  by  the  society  of  his  beautiful 
hostess,  was  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination  of  an 
older  man  than  Captain  Hotham  ;  yet  he  relates 
with  reticence  : — 

"  I  remained  some  days  at  Naples,  where  I  was 
presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  the  ambassador  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. .  „  .  During  my  stay  there  I  saw  all  I  could, 
entertained  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  and  the 
Russian  Minister  on  board,  and  was  entertained  in 
my  turn.  The  Queen,  upon  my  intimating  through 
Sir  William  Hamilton  the  sense  I  had  of  Her  Maj  esty 's 
favour  in  admitting  me  at  the  time  the  family  was  in 
deep  mourning,  said  the  English  did  a  great  deal  for 
them,  and  it  was  but  right  that  she  should  show 
every  mark  of  favour  to  the  English. 

"  The  King  hearing  that  I  had  not  ever  been  at 
Naples  before,  sent  to  desire  that  I  should  not  take 
any  notice  of  his  being  occasionally  afloat,  but  that 
I  would  amuse  myself,  and  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  ;  I  accordingly  gave  directions,  and  the  Com- 
manding Officer  saluted  the  Neapolitan  Flag  when 
it  came  near  the  ship. 
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"  The  Minister1  sent  me  some  new  chart  of  the  two 
Sicilies  which  had  just  been  finished. 

"  I  had  been  for  some  days  in  the  Bay  when  the 
Minister  requested  to  see  me.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  of  a  very  ancient  English  family,  and  had  been 
a  midshipman  in  our  Navy  ;  but  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  among  the  disabilities  which  men  of 
that  religion  laboured  under,  he  could  not  hold  a 
commission.  He  therefore  went  into  the  Tuscan 
service,  in  which  he  obtained  command  of  a  frigate. 
The  King  of  Naples  was  exceedingly  keen  about  his 
marine,  and  anxious  to  put  it  on  a  better  footing. 
Acton  was  invaluable  for  the  purpose,  and  became 
Commander-in-Chief  on  land  and  sea  ;  confidential 
friend  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  in  short  every- 
thing in  Naples.  In  his  politics  he  remained  much 
attached  to  England  and  Austria,  and  his  elder 
brother  was  in  the  Austrian  service. 

"  He  asked  me  anxiously  if  I  would  tell  him  my 
opinion,  or  rather  give  a  testimonial  in  regard  to  the 
general  estimation  in  which  the  Chevalier  Caraccioli 
was  held  by  the  Admiral  and  officers  of  the  British 
Fleet.  He  apologised  for  putting  such  a  question  to 
me,  but  said  that,  knowing  how  much  the  Chevalier 
had  been  with  my  uncle,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  considered  that  no  one  could  be  in  a  better 

1  John  Francis  Edward  Acton,  Minister  of  Ferdinand  IV  of 
Naples,  was  born  at  Besan9on,  an  English  doctor's  son,  in  1736. 
Passing  in  1779  from  the  naval  service  of  Tuscany  to  that  of  Naples, 
he  became  successively  Admiral,  Generalissimo,  and  soon  managed 
the  entire  administration.  His  measures,  able  but  arbitrary, 
ultimately  caused  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  French  party  :  and  he 
fell  from  power  in  1806,  and  died  at  Palermo,  August  I2th,  1811, 
having  twenty  years  before  succeeded  to  a  Shropshire  baronetcy. 
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position  than  myself  to  furnish  the  required  informa- 
tion. In  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with 
Fortiguerri,  the  Marine  Minister,  the  Chevalier  had 
been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  '  Tancredi/ 
and  was  in  something  like  disgrace  ;  and  he  was 
desirous  if  possible  to  reinstate  him. 

"  I  pointed  out  to  Sir  John  Acton  the  delicacy  of 
so  young  an  officer  as  I  was  speaking  of  the  character 
of  so  old  a  one  as  the  Chevalier  was  ;  but  assured 
him,  upon  so  very  particular  and  unprecedented  an 
occasion,  that  I  could  safely  and  conscientiously 
declare  that  both  the  late  and  present  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  English  Fleet  held  the  Chevalier  Car- 
accioli  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject  in  the  Fleet.  The 
Minister  asked  me  if  I  should  have  any  objection  to 
this  testimony  being  repeated  to  the  King,  and  I 
said  certainly  not,  for  that  I  was  quite  sure  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  said. 

"  In  consequence,  the  Chevalier  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  flotilla  to  act  with  the  Austrians 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  His  subsequent  conduct  and 
end,  as  tragical  in  itself  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  Lord 
Nelson,  is  matter  of  history.1 

"  I  was  not  very  much  taken  with  the  appearance 
of  Neapolitan  society  and  morals. 

"  A  few  days  before  we  sailed,  many  of  the  King's 
band  deserted  and  came  on  board  the  '  Cyclops.' 
I  had,  in  consequence,  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton  earnestly  recommending  me  to  give  them 
up  again,  which  I  accordingly  did  under  a  pledge 

•*  See  page  242. 
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that  they  were  not  to  be  punished.  One  lad,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  remaining,  and  I  was  almost  fearful 
of  his  life  had  I  forced  him  back.  I  therefore  took  it 
upon  me  to  keep  him,  and  I  was  rewarded  for  it  by 
his  playing  the  finest  clarionet  I  ever  heard,  the  music 
being  delightful  as  we  drifted  past  the  islands 
during  the  fine  evenings  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

"  On  quitting  Naples,  we  proceeded  through  the 
Pass  of  Messina  to  the  Archipelago,  and  off  Cape 
Spartivento  'L'Eclair/  commanded  by  my  valued 
friend  and  old  messmate  Captain  Leycester,  parted 
company,  with  part  of  the  convoy,  to  Merti  and 
Fulme.  Captain  Leycester,  who  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  Pisa  on  leave,  died  there. 

"  Having  taken  a  pilot  at  Milo  I  proceeded  with 
the  convoy  to  Smyrna,  and  on  going  into  the  Gulf, 
we  found  Captain  Hood  in  '  L'Aigle  '  and  Captain 
Singee  in  the  '  Nemesis '  at  the  Castle  ;  and  were 
ordered  by  the  former  to  anchor  there,  the  convoy 
going  up.  We  remained  here  for  some  months 
blockading  the  '  Sensible/  '  Tartini/  and  '  Rossig- 
nol ' — the  former  having  the  broad  pendant  of 
Citizen  Rondeau,  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
'  Sibylle '  by  Captain  Paget  some  short  time 
before." 

It  was  on  June  I7th,  1794,  that  Captain  the 
Honble.  William  Paget  in  the  '  Romney/  a  British 
5o-gun  ship,  having  under  her  charge  one  British 
and  seven  Dutch  merchant  vessels  bound  from 
Naples  to  Smyrna,  was  passing  between  the  small 
islands  of  Tino  and  Miconi  in  the  Archipelago,  when 
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a  frigate  with  French  national  colours  and  a  broad 
pendant,  accompanied  by  three  merchantmen,  was 
discovered  at  anchor  in-shore  of  Miconi.  The 
British  frigates  '  Inconstant/  '  Leda/  and  '  Tar- 
tar/ from  whom  the  '  Romney  '  had  been  detached 
on  the  preceding  day,  were  fortunately  still  in  sight 
from  the  masthead  and  Captain  Paget  directed  the 
convoy  to  rejoin  them.  It  was  an  open  question 
whether  the  Archipelago  being  Greek  the  enemy 
ship  was  not  in  neutral  waters.  So  her  captain  con- 
sidered it ;  but  Captain  Paget  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  neutrality.  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  bloodshed,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commodore 
Rondeau  on  board  the  4o-gun  French  frigate 
'  Sibylle '  desiring  him  to  surrender  his  ship,  but 
the  Commodore,  well  aware  that  the  '  Romney ' 
was  short  of  men,  and  that  his  own  ship  could  muster 
upwards  of  a  hundred  more  effective  hands  than 
could  his  enemy,  stoutly  declined.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, remained  with  the  British,  and  the  'Sibylle/ 
which  had  been  built  of  the  best  materials  in  Toulon 
in  1791,  was  captured  after  an  action  which  lasted 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  On  board  the  '  Romney  ' 
on  this  occasion  one  of  the  Lieutenants  was  Lord 
Edward  O'Brien,  who  afterwards  married  William 
Hotham's  sister  Diana.  As  to  the  Commodore 
Rondeau,  Hotham  adds  that  he  "  is  now  on  his 
parole  of  honour,  sheltered  for  the  present  under  the 
neutrality  of  the  Turkish  flag/' 

"  There  was  a  good  deal  of  plague  whilst  we  were 
laying  at  the  Castle,  and  our  intercourse  with 
Smyrna  was  very  rare  ;  but  Captain  Hood,  having 
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occasion  to  transact  some  business  with  the  Consul, 
one  day  desired  me  to  go  with  him  in  my  boat.  On 
our  way  to  the  shore  the  Ship's  Company  of  the 
'  Sensible  '  grossly  insulted  us  by  rude  and  indecent 
gestures.  The  senior  officer  took  no  notice  at  the 
time  ;  but  when  he  landed  he  sent  to  the  French 
Consul  to  state  what  had  occurred  ;  and  say  that  if, 
when  he  went  off  again  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  same 
disgraceful  circumstance  occurred,  he  should  judge 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  alongside  the  ships  and  resent 
it.  In  passing  close  to  the  '  Sensible '  on  our 
return,  the  Marines  were  drawn  up  on  her  gangway 
and  not  the  least  mark  of  incivility  was  shown.  This 
was  perhaps  fortunate,  as  the  '  Nemesis '  had  been 
ordered  to  Salonica,  so  that  '  L'Aigle '  and  the 
'  Cyclops  '  would  have  had  to  manage  the  three  ! 

"  The  dull  monotony  during  our  stay  here  was 
relieved  by  our  joining  for  a  few  days  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  with  the  Captain  Pacha  Cadir  Bey  and 
the  Turkish  Fleet.  We  occasionally  manoeuvred 
and  showed  him  all  we  could,  but  our  stay  could  not 
be  protracted  for  fear  of  the  enemy  escaping. 
Perhaps  the  hope  of  their  coming  out  principally 
induced  Captain  Hood  to  join  the  Turkish  Squadron. 
'  The  Flagship  was  magnificent  as  far  as  the 
Pacha's  apartments  were  concerned  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber one  day  the  pilot  was  asked  by  one  of  our  officers 
if  the  anchorage  at  Tenedos  was  not  good  ?  Either 
not  being  aware  of  the  intention  of  his  Admiral,  who 
seemed  to  be  taking  us  off  our  post,  or  being  willing 
to  speak  the  truth,  he  said  frankly  it  was  decidedly 
bad  and  far  from  trustworthy.  The  Pacha  was  very 
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angry,  and  in  a  violent  passion  ordered  the  man  to  be 
taken  out.  Captain  Hood,  fancying  that  some  harm 
would  befall  the  unfortunate  pilot,  made  a  point 
with  the  Dragoman  that  he  was  not  to  be  any  way 
injured. 

Est  in  eonspectu  Tenedos  notissima  fama 
Insula  dives  opum  Priami  dum  regna  manebant 
Nunc  tantum  sinus  et  static  male  fida  carinis. 

Cadir  Bey  had  two  ships  of  the  line  besides  his 
own  and  a  frigate  called  the  '  Eagle  of  the  Sea/  the 
Captain  of  which  was  a  young  man  related  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  whom  the  Turks  called  the  'Mad 
Prince  '  because  he  was  so  romantic.  At  a  later  date 
when  the  Turkish  squadron  went  on  to  Palermo, 
Miss  Cornelia  Knight  related  that  one  day  walking 
in  the  garden  she  was  startled  to  see  this  picturesque 
figure  advance,  pick  up  her  little  dog  in  his  arms, 
and  respectfully  recite  some  verses  to  it,  '  ap- 
parently with  great  affection/  She  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  translation  of  the  speech,  but  a  Greek  who 
kept  a  coffee  house  at  Palermo,  and  served  as  inter- 
preter to  the  Turkish  officers,  said  that  he  could  not 
exactly  translate  the  verses,  as  they  were  '  extem- 
pore '  ;  he,  however,  vouchsafed  the  following  in- 
formation at  the  request  of  the  versifier.  It  appears 
that  some  years  previously  the  Prince  had  one  day 
been  riding  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  when 
a  spirited  horse  threw  him  into  the  sea,  and  a  dog 
jumped  in  and  saved  him.  For  this  reason  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  ever  after  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  in  verse  to  every  canine  friend 
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whom  he  met,  in  honour  of  the  one  who  had  rendered 
him  such  an  incalculable  service  ! 

At  a  subsequent  fete  at  the  Court,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Turkish  Admirals,  the  Prince 
refused  to  put  on  his  coat  like  the  rest,  declaring  it 
to  be  disrespectful  to  appear  before  the  Queen  thus 
clad.  He  accordingly  went  a  beautiful,  if  startling, 
figure  in  a  short  dress  and  trousers,  with  bare  arms 
and  ankles.  His  skirt  was  of  purple  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  his  slippers  of  the  same 
colour,  which  can  be  worn  only  by  members  of  the 
Imperial  family.  His  linen  was  snowy  white  and  of 
filmy  texture,  and  his  turban  was  flashing  with 
jewels. 

"  We  each/'  continues  Hotham,  "  had  a  Russian 
officer  on  board,  as  supernumerary  and  victualled; 
they  were  sent  with  a  view  of  acquiring  professional 
knowledge,  also  Mr.  Greig,  the  son  of  the  Russian 
Admiral  and  in  aftertimes  commanding  the  Fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  was  on  board  '  L'Aigle/  Whilst  in 
company  with  the  Turkish  Squadron  these  officers 
appeared  as  little  as  possible  in  uniform. 

"  At  length  one  day  the  Senior  Officer,  having 
had  a  message  sent  down  to  him  with  intelligence  of 
a  French  Squadron  coming  up  the  Gulf,  immedi- 
ately made  his  arrangements  for  leaving  it,  giving 
me  verbal  orders  to  run  the  ship  on  shore  and 
destroy  her  if  we  were  attacked  by  it  without  any 
hope  of  escape — he  got  under  way  with  the  land 
breeze  in  the  evening,  and  we  followed  his  example. 
In  the  morning  a  sail  was  discovered  at  anchor  under 
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the  land,  but  Captain  Hood  judged  the  paramount 
object  was  to  rejoin  the  Admiral,  and  that  day  we 
passed  Port  Olivier,  where  the  most  part  of  the 
French  Squadron  was  laying — but  the  wind  being 
southerly  and  the  entrance  narrow  they  were 
unable  to  enter.  The  two  ships  went  down  the 
Archipelago  together,  and  parted  company  when 
the  Adriatic  opened — Captain  Hood  intending  to  go 
through  the  Pass  of  Messina,  and  directing  me  to  go 
round  Sicily.  The  weather  was  tempestuous,  the 
seas  very  high,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
bowsprit  and  masts  and  ran,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  some  damage,  into  Malta/' 

After  visiting  Malta,  and  seeing  Sir  John  Jervis  on 
board  the  '  Victory/  Hotham  went  on  to  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  requested  to  be  ready  at  a  few  hours* 
notice  to  return  to  England  with  dispatches  from 
General  O'Hara,  now  once  more  at  liberty  and 
reinstated  as  Governor  there.  On  this  occasion 
Hotham,  knowing  that  the  temporary  Governor- 
General  Rainsford  who  had  travelled  out  with  him 
on  board  the  '  Inconstant '  was  anxious  to  return 
to  England,  requested  permission  to  offer  this  officer 
a  passage  home.  The  manner  in  which  this  request 
was  treated  by  O'Hara  is  told  by  him  at  a  later  date. 

"January,  1796.  Before  the  dawn  of  day  I  left 
Gibraltar  ;  and  after  a  tempestuous  passage,  during 
which  I  had  no  observation,  and  the  Scilly  lights  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night  were  the  first  objects  I  saw,  we 
ran  into  Portland  Roads  ;  and,  as  it  was  blowing  a 
gale,  I  selected  some  of  the  bargemen  and  landed 
the  Jolly  Boat.  The  Collector  of  the  Port  was  vei 
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official  and  horror-struck  at  the  notion  of  my  landing 
without  pratique,  having  the  yellow  flag  flying. 
Upon  my  assuring  him  there  was  no  man  in  the  ship 
unable  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  I  was  charged  with 
dispatches  of  importance  for  the  Government,  from 
Gibraltar — I  was  at  length  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
I  the  next  morning  gave  my  dispatches  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  at  the  then  Commander-in-Chief  s  Office 
in  Sack ville  Street,  just  a  week  from  the  day  on  which 
I  had  received  them.  H.R.H.  often  recurred  to  this 
feat  when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him.  But  the 
same  severity  of  weather  which  was  favourable  to  us 
drove  back  a  great  part  of  the  expedition  going  to 
the  West  Indies  with  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  and  Sir 
Hugh  Christian. 

"  I  may  add  that  Lord  Huntley  wanted  to  have 
gone  home  with  me  from  Gibraltar  in  the  '  Cyclops  ' 
but  thought  we  should  delay  him.  As  stated,  the 
ship  made  the  passage  to  Weymouth  in  six  days  and 
Lord  Huntley  arrived  long  after  ! 

"  On  my  arriving  in  town,  Lord  Spencer  good- 
naturedly  offered  me  leave  for  a  fortnight  to  go  to 
my  father,  saying  that  they  would  in  the  meantime 
order  the  ship  round  to  Portsmouth  to  be  paid  off, 
which  was  done  on  March  8th,  1796." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE 

JANUARY  1797 

FOR    some   months   Hotham    remained   in- 
effectually applying  for  a  ship  till  early 
in  January,    1797,   he  received  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  to  join  the  '  Adamant/ 
50,  and  command  her  temporarily  in  the  place  of 
Captain  Warre,1   who  had  left  her  and   gone   on 
shore  ill. 

"  I  found/'  he  relates,  "the  '  Adamant '  lying  ai 
Spithead,  just  arrived  from  Lisbon  with  the  Oport< 
Trade ;  to  which  station,  whenever  she  should  b< 
ready  for  sea,  she  was  again  to  return,  taking  01 
board  some  brass  ordnance  for  the  use  of  her  mosl 
faithful  Majesty.  These  orders,  however,  were 
altered,  and  the  Ordnance  sent  on  board  the '  Leander 
for  the  same  destination.  The  'Adamant '  was  there- 
upon directed  to  proceed  to  Sheerness,  there  to  b< 
docked  and  refitted ;  and  on  her  arrival  there, 
Admiral  Buckner  transmitted  to  me  an  Admiralt; 
order  for  me  to  put  myself  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  North  Sea  Fleet,  Admin 
Duncan." 

1  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  134-7. 
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At  this  date  Holland  and  France  being  still  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  North  Sea  squadron 
was  engaged  in  blockading  the  Texel,  and  so  effectual 
was  that  blockade  that  the  Dutch  trade  was  almost 
ruined.  Duncan  had  his  flag  on  the  '  Venerable '  of 
74,  and  had  under  his  orders  from  sixty  to  seventy 
sail  of  pendants,  including  two  sail  of  the  line  of 
the  smaller  class,  and  a  Russian  squadron.  His 
limits  extended  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Shetland, 
and  from  Calais  to  an  indefinite  distance  on  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

Thus  was  Hotham  destined  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
famous  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  on  board  the  only  ship  besides 
that  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Admiral  which  remained 
faithful  to  its  Commander  and  to  duty  during  a 
most  critical  period  in  our  naval  history. 

Scarcely  was  the  'Adamant*  ready  for  sea  than 
rumblings  of  the  coming  storm  began  to  be  heard. 
The  disaffection  of  the  seamen  first  manifested  itself 
at  Spithead,  then  at  Yarmouth,  then  at  the  Nore, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  men  had  many  and  just  causes 
of  complaint,  and  that  had  their  grievances  been  met 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  judicious  attention  these 
deserved,  the  trouble  which  ensued  might  have 
been  averted.  Hotham,  although  then  little  antici- 
pating the  extent  to  which  the  evil  would  spread, 
early  recognised  the  danger  which  threatened. 

"  March,  1797.  When  the '  Adamant '  was  reported 
ready  for  sea  I  was  informed  I  was  to  take  200 
landsmen  from  the  '  Sandwich/  98,  to  be  disposed 
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of  as  the  Admiral  in  the  Downs,  Peyton,  should 
think  proper. 

"  And  here  it  was  impossible  to  help  being  sur- 
prised at  the  unaccountable  manner  in  which  so 
great  a  number  of  supernumeraries  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  collected  and  confined  on  board  the 
several  ships  at  the  Nore,  notwithstanding  repeated 
but  unsuccessful  applications  which  the  Captains 
of  the  ships  in  general  were  making  for  their  comple- 
ments being  filled  up.  The  '  Montagu '  and 
'  Repulse/  two  ships  of  Admiral  Duncan's  Fleet 
that  had  for  some  time  been  ready  for  sea,  had  500 
men  between  them  exclusive  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
*  Sandwich  ' — the  receiving  ship — had  at  times  from 
16  to  1800  men  on  board,  and  the  tenders  were 
also  full. 

"  This  collection  of  impressed  men,  quota  men- 
volunteers — convalescent  men  from  the  Hospitals- 
vagrants  sent  by  the  Magistrates,  etc.,  etc.,  could  not, 
laying  idle  as  the  Fleet  was,  be  productive  of  much 
good  ;  and  it  was  easily  foreseen  by  Officers  atten- 
tive to  the  Service,  that  circumstances  prejudicial 
to  it  were  likely,  in  consequence,  to  arise.  The 
scheme  of  quota  men  was  a  new  and  injudicious  one  ; 
and  threw  a  mass  of  population  into  the  Fleet, 
whose  habits  were  altogether  strange  to  the  seamen 
of  it,  the  admixture  with  whom  was  unnatural  and 
prejudicial.  It  was  then  a  common  practice  with  the 
London  Police  when  they  got  hold  of  a  confirmed 
rogue  but  lacked  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him, 
to  send  him  on  board  any  ship  known  to  be  in  want 
of  men,  in  order  effectually  to  dispose  of  him. 
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of  this  kind,  often  pronounced  demagogues,  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  politics  and  a  smattering  of 
education,  indignant  at  their  compulsory  servitude, 
were  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  excite  discontent  and 
defiance  in  others. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  '  Adamant '  in  the  Downs 
the  25th  of  March,  I  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Cunningham  of  the  '  Clyde '  Frigate,  who, 
with  the  '  Beaulieu/  was  cruising  off  Calais  Cliffs 
to  intercept  any  of  the  enemy's  frigates  that  either 
from  the  Flemish  Ports  or  Havre  de  Grace  might 
attempt  to  push  through  the  Straits.  On  this 
service  the  ship  remained  till  the  I3th  of  April,  when 
she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Yarmouth  Roads, 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duncan.  On 
the  i6th  she  arrived  there,  but  the  Admiral  had  not 
yet  returned  from  his  cruise. 

"  Though  there  were  probably  good  reasons  for 
it  known  only  to  the  Admiral  himself,  it  still  ap- 
peared unaccountable  that  the  Fleet,  at  this  very 
critical  juncture,  should  have  lingered  on  the  coast 
instead  of  at  once  proceeding  off  the  Texel,  where  it 
was  imagined  a  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet  might 
have  deterred  the  seamen  from  disgracing  themselves 
as  they  did.  This,  however,  is  all  conjecture. 

"  Every  post  now  brought  accounts  of  a  very 
serious  nature  from  the  Fleet  laying  at  Spithead  ; 
and  the  most  alarming  symptoms  on  every  side 
appeared,  of  universal  disorder  and  insubordination 
throughout  the  Fleet.  Papers  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory and  seditious  tendency  were  at  this 
time  discovered  on  board  the  *  Adamant/  and  as 
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they  contained  violent  threats  against  those  of  the 
People  who  did  not  read  them  I  thought  it  the  best 
way  to  read  them  myself,  and  to  meet  openly  and 
without  disguise  an  opposition  that  I  had  every 
reason  to  fear  would  eventually  gain  ground.  But 
as  a  letter  signed  '  the  Ship's  Company '  was  after- 
wards sent  to  me,  in  which  they  positively  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  and  made 
great  professions  of  duty  and  obedience,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  subject. 

"  On  the  25th  the  Admiral  (Duncan)  arrived  with 
his  Fleet  from  off  the  Texel,  and  I  went  without  loss 
of  time  on  board  the  *  Venerable '  to  impart  to  him 
the  very  unpleasant  intelligence  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  Spithead,  where  the  Fleet  was  under  the 
control  of  the  seamen,  and  all  subordination  and 
obedience  for  the  present  at  an  end.  As  accounts, 
however,  were  in  a  few  days  received  that  matters 
at  Spithead  were  adjusted,  it  was  hoped  the  North 
Sea  Fleet  would  escape  the  general  infection,  and 
little  danger  was  at  that  time  apprehended  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  disease  afterwards  broke  out. 

"  Complaints  against  officers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  circular  papers  of  an  inflammatory  nature  were 
now  becoming  more  and  more  general  in  the  North 
Sea  Fleet,  and  an  open  attempt  to  excite  general 
mutiny  and  insurrection  on  board  the  '  Venerable  ' 
and  '  Nassau  '  was  frustrated  only  by  the  person; 
intrepidity  and  the  address  of  the  Admirals  whose 
flags  they  bore. 

"  On  the  I3th  of  May,  the  Vice- Admiral  (Onslow) 
came  on  board  the  '  Adamant '  to  muster  the  ship's 
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company,  in  consequence  of  the  People  being 
tumultuous  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  surgeon  out 
of  the  ship.  Complaints  against  that  officer  had 
been  brought  to  me,  and  the  better  to  assure  myself 
that  they  were  groundless,  I  sent  for  all  the  People 
in  the  sick-list,  amounting  to  two-and-twenty,  and 
ordered  them  to  state  before  the  officers  and  ship's 
company  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon 
towards  them,  since  the  time  they  had  been  first 
placed  under  his  care.  They  all  spoke  highly  of  his 
attention  and  humanity  and  no  sort  of  complaint 
was  alleged  against  him  except  by  one  Marine,  who 
said  he  had  been  a  long  time  ill  and  he  thought  the 
Doctor  could  not  cure  his  disorder.1  I  now,  with 
a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  not  enough  of  that 
temper  which  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  particularly  is 
indispensably  necessary,  told  the  People  that  I  would 
not  listen  to  any  remonstrance  that  concerned  the 
discipline  of  the  surgeon,  and  that  if  the  threat  they 
had  made  of  sending  him  on  shore  was  carried  into 
execution  I  could  no  longer  consider  myself  as 
Captain  of  the  ship.  Yet  this  complaint  was  again 
mentioned  to  the  Vice- Admiral,  who  saw  the  People 
so  seriously  inclined  to  be  troublesome  that  he 
reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  circum- 
stances that  I  related  to  him.  Before  I  went  on 
board  the  '  Venerable/  where  I  was  to  dine,  I 

1  Brenton  states  :  "  They  (the  mutineers)  certainly  tarred  and 
feathered  the  surgeon  of  a  ship  at  the  Nore ;  but  he  had  been  five 
weeks  drunk  in  his  cabin  and  had  neglected  the  care  of  his  patients, 
this  was  therefore  an  act  which  Lord  Bacon  would  have  called  '  wild 
justice  '  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  298).  Can  this  be  a  garbled  version  of  the 
above  incident  ? 

VOL.  i.— H 
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repeated  my  determination  to  the  People  of  support- 
ing the  surgeon,  but  told  them  that  if  they  fancied 
they  were  labouring  under  any  grievances  which 
proceeded  either  from  my  own  conduct  or  that  of 
any  other  person  on  board  the  ship,  I  would  myself 
be  the  bearer  of  any  application  they  might  make  for 
relief  to  the  Admiral,  who,  I  was  well  convinced, 
would  see  justice  done  them.  A  letter  was  written 
and  I  carried  it.  The  contents  induced  Admiral 
Duncan  to  go  on  board  the  '  Adamant/  taking  me 
with  him  after  dinner. 

"  He  expressed  to  the  People  his  surprise  that  they 
should  prefer  any  complaints  when  they  appeared 
to  have  as  little  grounds  for  doing  so  as  any  seamen 
he  had  ever  served  with.  That  he  was  much  afraid 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  more  than  any  real  grievance 
they  laboured  under,  had  given  rise  to  this  remon- 
strance on  their  part  and  more  particularly  against 
the  surgeon,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  and  ill-founded  ;  that  he  had  still 
hopes  they  would  prove  themselves  English  seamen 
and  return  immediately  and  with  cheerfulness  to 
the  duty  they  had  lost  sight  of ;  that  he  would 
pledge  his  word  if  they  did  so,  and  would  vouch  for 
my  doing  the  same,  to  forget  everything  that  had 
passed,  and  the  better  to  show  them  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Fleet  the  earnestness  with  which  he  did  so, 
he  would  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  '  Adamant/ 
convinced  that  if  hereafter  that  flag  stood  in  need  of 
their  support  they  would  give  this  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  and  show  themselves  zealous  defenders 
of  their  King  and  country.  I  received  orders  in 
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consequence  to  hoist  the  flag,  and  haul  it  down  again 
at  sunset,  and  the  Admiral  and  I  were  not  without 
some  hopes  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on  board  the 
1  Adamant '  was  without  any  sacrifice  gotten  under. 

"  The  prospect  generally,  however,  became  more 
and  more  clouded,  and  every  day  gave  increased 
forebodings  of  the  approaching  storm.  The  Admiral 
was  perpetually  receiving  letters  from  the  different 
Captains  of  his  Fleet  which  too  plainly  indicated 
the  alarming  state  of  affairs/' 

The  mutineers  at  the  Nore  had  agreed  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  a  man  named 
Richard  Parker  who  had  removed  the  flag  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Buckner  from  on  board  the  '  Sandwich  ' 
of  98  guns,  the  guardship  of  the  port,  and  had 
substituted  the  red  flag  which  he  called  his  own. 
The  ships  acknowledging  Parker's  authority  also 
flew  the  same  revolutionary  emblem  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  delegates  was  instituted  on  board  the 
'  Sandwich  '  who  sat  in  the  Admiral's  cabin,  before 
a  table  covered  with  a  Union  Jack  on  which  reposed 
a  large  can  of  beer.  The  members  kept  their  hats 
on  and,  with  a  farcical  travesty  of  ordinary  pro- 
cedure, ordered  any  officers  who  were  summoned 
before  them  to  be  uncovered. 

"  In  the  meantime  information  was  given  to  the 
Admiral  that  Delegates  were  coming  in  a  cutter  from 
the  disaffected  ships  at  the  Nore  to  take  charge  of 
and  adjust  the  differences  of  the  Fleet  under  his 
command.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken  to 
intercept  this  vessel,  and  orders  given,  once  it  had 
been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  which  was  her,  to 
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destroy  and  sink  her.  She,  however,  kept  close 
under  Lowestoft  and  escaped. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  the  signal  to  pre- 
pare for  sailing  as  well  as  that  to  unmoor  were  made, 
and  the  respective  Captains  received  orders  to  put 
the  question  to  their  ships'  companies  whether  they 
were  willing  to  proceed  with  their  Admiral,  that  the 
flag  might  not  be  insulted  by  the  signals  being  dis- 
obeyed (the  '  Trent/  frigate,  had  refused  to  go  to 
sea  but  was  soon  obliged  to  do  so).  The  ships' 
companies  promised  what  they  did  not  perform  ; 
and  the  '  Nassau's '  People,  when  the  rest  of  the 
ships  were  unmooring,  openly  refused  to  go  to  sea, 
alleging  the  arrears  of  pay  as  an  excuse — this  was 
indeed  to  a  very  considerable  and  unusual  degree 
the  fact,  and  the  Vice-Admiral,  whose  flag  was  on 
board  of  her,  had  written  to  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject. 

"  On  the  refusal  of  the  '  Nassau's '  company  to 
proceed  to  sea,  the  Vice-Admiral  sent  for  me  that 
I  might  vouch — which  I  was  able  to  do — for  his 
having  written  and  made  application  for  their 
being  paid,  also  that  I  had  been  ordered  to  bear  his 
flag  in  the  expectation  of  that  ship  being  sent  to 
the  Nore  to  be  paid.  The  Vice-Admiral  said  he 
hoped  this  temporary  delay  would  not  induce  the 
people  of  the  '  Nassau '  to  be  backward  when  the 
country  stood  in  need  of  their  services ;  nothing, 
however,  that  could  be  said  was  of  any  avail,  and 
the  Vice-Admiral  gave  me  orders  to  return  on  board 
the  '  Adamant,'  and  hoist  his  flag  there — which 
was  accordingly  done. 
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"  During  the  communication  from  the  quarter- 
deck (where  were  Vice-Admiral  Onslow,  Captain 
O'Bryen,  myself  and  the  officers  of  the  ship)  to  the 
People  on  the  main  deck,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
least  disrespectful  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany towards  us  ;  but  they  said  what  they  had 
to  say  with  the  most  marked  civility  and  deference. 

"  In  the  morning  early  of  the  27 th  the  signal  was 
made  to  weigh  and  before  noon  most  of  the  Fleet 
was  out  of  Yarmouth  Roads,  except  the  '  Montagu  ' 
and  '  Nassau/  which  first  ship  pointed  her  guns  at 
the  '  Venerable '  as  she  passed  her  in  working  out 
of  the  Gatway  ! 

"  On  the  2gth  in  the  morning  the  Fleet  again 
anchored  off  the  coast,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
signal  was  again  made  to  weigh.  It  was  with  much 
concern  the  Vice-Admiral  and  I  observed  every 
symptom  of  mutiny  on  board  the  '  Monmouth/ 
which  ship  was  laying  close  to  us  ;  she  made  a 
bravado  of  serving  her  yard-ropes  and  cheered 
several  times  to  the  'Adamant/  and  her  People 
were  all  assembled  on  the  forecastle,  so  that  it  was 
not  without  reason  we  expected  to  be  fired  at  every 
moment. 

'  The  '  Adamant '  ship's  company  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  any  of  these  alarming  proceedings,  and  we 
were  ready  in  a  moment  to  go  to  quarters  if  it  had 
been  necessary. 

"  On  the  '  Venerable  '  weighing,  the  '  Belliqueux  ' 
made  the  signal  of  inability  to  do  so.1 

1  On  the  morning  of  the  2gth  of  May,  when  the  signal  was  made 
for  the  Fleet  to  weigh,  it  was  reluctantly  complied  with,  and  such 
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"  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  '  Standard/ 
'  Lion,*  and  '  Belliqueux '  parted  company  with 
the  signal  of  inability  to  comply  with  the  Admiral's 
signals  flying,  and  three  ships  were  seen  in  Yar- 
mouth Roads  with  the  Red  Flag  of  Mutiny  flying. 
The  '  Montagu  '  was  seen  going  to  the  Southward, 
and  upon  her  signal  of  recall  being  made,  she 
hoisted  that  of  inability,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Note. 

"On  the  same  day,  the  3oth,  the  Fleet  was  again 
anchored  off  the  Coast  and  the  '  Repulse '  parted 
her  cable. 

"  After  the  Fleet  had  weighed  again,  the  next 
morning,  the  '  Monmouth  '  was  the  first  to  part 
company,  and  after  her  the  '  Repulse/  After 
12  o'clock  the  '  Iris/  '  Leopard/  '  Ardent/  '  Aga- 
memnon/ and  '  Glatton  '  did  the  same  thing.  The 
'  Repulse/  however,  being  prevailed  upon  by  her 
Captain  to  go  to  the  Downs  instead  of  the  Nore,  he 
went  on  board  the  '  Venerable '  to  report  this 
decision.  The  Admiral  very  justly  observed  that, 
as  she  thought  proper  to  leave  him,  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  where  she  went. 

"  Here  indeed  was  witnessed  by  those  who  were 

ships  as  did  weigh  returned  into  Yarmouth  Roads.  The  seamen  of 
the  '  Agamemnon  '  cut  her  cable  ;  though  they  did  not  refuse  to 
make  sail  on  the  ship  when  desired  to  do  so,  and  during  the  morning 
the  rest  of  the  ships  got  under  sail  and  stood  to  the  eastward. 
Before  twelve  o'clock,  however,  all  of  them  had  deserted  the 
Admiral,  except  the  '  Adamant '  of  fifty  guns  bearing  the  flag  of 
Vice- Admiral  Onslow  ;  the  '  Glatton  '  and  the  '  Agamemnon.' 
At  one  o'clock  the  two  latter  ships  also  mutinied  and,  leaving  the 
'  Venerable  '  and  '  Adamant '  to  proceed  off  the  Texel,  returned 
into  Yarmouth  Roads.  Naval  History,  by  Captain  Brenton  (1837), 
Vol.  I,  pp.  282-3. 
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left  behind  a  most  painful  scene.  Posterity  will 
scarcely  believe  that  two  Admirals  proceeding  to 
an  enemy's  coast  were  basely  deserted  by  the  whole 
of  the  Fleet  excepting  two  ;  and  that  flag  volun- 
tarily left  exposed  to  capture  and  insult,  which  had 
so  long  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
civilised  mankind  ! 

"  This  act  stamps  with  almost  indelible  infamy 
the  character  of  the  seamen  employed  in  the  North 
Sea  Fleet,  and  any  redeeming  conduct  must  be 
brilliant  indeed  which  can  throw  entirely  into  the 
shade  the  most  disgraceful  act  that  ever  stained  the 
Naval  Annals  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  evening,  which  was  wet  and  so  much  sea 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  lower-deck  ports  to 
be  barred  in,  when  I  went  below  to  muster  the  People 
at  their  quarters,  I  pointed  out  in  as  strong  language 
as  I  could  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  ships  that 
had  separated,  and  exhorted  the  People  of  the 
'  Adamant '  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  per- 
severing in  their  present  line  of  conduct,  to  show 
their  country  there  were  still  some  seamen  left  who 
deserved  that  name  ;  I  added  that  in  the  meantime 
great  credit  was  due  to  them  for  not  being  influenced 
by  so  disgraceful  an  example. 

'  They  asked  permission  of  me  to  speak  to  the 
Vice-Admiral,  which  being  allowed  to  do,  they  said, 
'  they  hoped  his  Honour  had  confidence  in  them 
and  that  having  promised  to  do  so  they  would  sup- 
port and  defend  the  flag  as  long  as  it  could  fly/ 

'  There  were  frequent  opportunities  during  this 
dreadful  state  of  things,  of  remarking  that  strange 
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inconsistency  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  a 
seaman,  and  it  was  as  curious  as  it  was  mortifying 
to  observe  with  what  ease  a  few  daring  villains 
obtained  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  whole,  and 
the  perplexity  in  which  those  were  involved  whose 
eyes  becoming  open  to  the  dangers  they  had  plunged 
into  had  no  power  whatever  to  extricate  themselves 
from  them. 

"  To  give  one  instance.  The  Mayor  of  Yarmouth 
received  information  that,  under  pretence  of 
Saluting  on  the  King's  birthday  (the  4th  of  June) 
the  mutineers  intended  to  fire  shot  into  the  town. 
He  was  very  much  alarmed  and  went  in  haste  to 
the  Inn  at  that  place  (The  Wrestlers)  where  he 
found  Captain  O'Bryen,  who,  with  several  other 
officers,  had  either  quitted  or  been  sent  out  of  their 
ships.  To  them  he  imparted  his  intelligence  and 
apprehension ;  and  earnestly  entreated  Captain 
O'Bryen  to  persuade  two  delegates  from  the  '  Lion/ 
64,  who  were  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  Inn, 
against  this  desperate  intention.  O'Bryen  pointed 
out  to  the  Mayor  how  little  could  be  expected  from 
any  endeavour  of  his  to  dissuade  them  from  any 
purpose  they  had  in  view,  but  that  he  would,  never- 
theless, if  it  was  required  of  him,  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
armed,  and  that,  as  he  had  some  suspicion  they  meant 
to  force  him  afloat,  he  should  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  violence  if  they  made  any  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

"  The  Mayor  still  urged  his  request,  and  Captain 
O'Bryen  accordingly  went  into  the  room  where  the 
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two  men  were.  He  enquired  of  them  first  whether 
they  knew  him  ?  They  answered  respectfully  in  the 
affirmative.  Encouraged  by  their  manner  to  talk 
unreservedly  to  them,  he  expostulated  upon  the 
enormity  and  cowardice  of  the  outrage  they  were 
about  to  commit,  in  firing  shot  into  the  Town  and 
killing  a  few  women  and  children  who  were  walking 
in  the  streets.  They  assured  the  Captain  with  a 
great  deal  of  indignation  that  whoever  had  given 
the  Mayor  the  information  in  question  had  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  and  infamous  lie ;  that,  bad  as  they 
were,  they  were  not  so  bad  as  that.  Finding  more 
moderation  and  civility  in  the  language  of  these 
men  than  he  had  expected,  Captain  O'Bryen 
thought  that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  for 
entering  into  a  conversation  with  them,  and  en- 
deavouring, if  he  could,  to  reason  with  them  upon 
the  impolitic  and  dangerous  course  they  were  pur- 
suing. He  therefore  pointed  out  to  them,  in  as 
strong  language  as  he  could  make  use  of,  how 
they  were  disgracing  themselves  by  forsaking  their 
Admiral,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
search  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  asked  them  what  they 
wished  for — what  end  they  had  in  view.  Further, 
observing  that  they  were  delegates  from  the  '  Lion/ 
he  remarked  that  they  individually  were  under  the 
command  of  as  humane  a  man,  and  as  good  a  friend 
to  the  seamen  as  any  officer  in  the  service. 

'  They  were  for  a  time  silent ;  but  at  length 
one  of  them  said  :  '  We  have  been  obliged  to  do 
this,  Sir,  because  others  did  it ;  but  when  the  Com- 
mand of  the  '  Lion '  was  taken  from  Captain 
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Crawley,1  it  was  an  insult  to  the  best  man  that  ever 
stepped  on  a  ship's  deck,  and  one  who  was  the 
father  of  his  people.  Tell  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth, 
Sir,  that  we  are  not  going  to  fire  shot  into  the  town. 
For  the  rest,  we  are  so  far  gone  in  Hell  that  we  can- 
not retreat/  They  then  quitted  the  room.  This 
delegate  of  the  '  Lion  '  was  afterwards  executed. 

"  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Captain  O'Bryen  him- 
self. 

"  It  was  after  the  fleet  had  deserted  him  (on  the 
first  of  June)  that  Admiral  Duncan  adopted  that 
spirited  and  important  step  of  appearing  off  the 
Texel  and  anchoring  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  Fleet, 
which  consisted  of  24  sail  of  men-of-war,  fifteen  of 
which  were  of  the  line,  with  one  Vice-Admiral  and 
two  Rear,  and  in  every  respect  ready  for  sea.  With 
the  forlorn  remnant  of  his  own  Fleet,  the  '  Venerable/ 
'  Adamant/  and  '  Circe/  frigate,  Duncan  determined 
to  outwit  the  foe.  (The  '  Circe  '  had  indeed  mutinied 
while  cruising  off  the  Texel,  but  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness of  her  Captain  she  did  not  actually  desert,  and 
had  afterwards  returned  to  her  duty.)  The  '  Vener- 
able '  and  '  Adamant '  were  therefore  now  ordered 
by  the  Admiral  to  anchor  while  the  frigate  stood 
off  at  a  distance  making  signals  to  them  as  a  feint 
that  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  in  the  offing  and  that 
he  was  communicating  with  them.  This  clever  ruse 

1  Edmund  Crawley,  Esq.,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain  November  22nd,  1790.  The  latter  end  of  1795  he  was 
appointed  to  the  '  Lion '  of  64  guns,  in  which  ship  he  went  to 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  on  his  return  thence  he  was  stationed  in  the 
North  Sea.  His  commission  as  Rear- Admiral  bore  date  October  25th, 
1809,  and  on  June  4th,  1814,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice- 
Admiral. 
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convinced  the  enemy  that  the  misguided  fleet  was 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Admiral  it  had 
deserted." 

At  this  juncture  Admiral  Duncan  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Hotham  and  gave  him  solemn  orders  to  fight 
till  the  '  Adamant '  sank,  stating  that  he  intended 
to  do  the  same  on  the  'Venerable/1  Hotham, 
however,  while  willing  to  fight  to  the  death,  in  con- 
junction with  Vice- Admiral  Onslow  suggested  the 
advisability,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  of  retiring 
to  Leith  Roads  "  in  preference/'  as  he  pointed  out, 
:<  to  being  on  the  one  hand  in  constant  danger  of 
the  enemy,  and  on  the  other  exposed  to  the  still 
more  dreaded  peril  of  being  forced  back  to  the  Nore 
by  the  rebel  Fleet.  The  Admiral,  however,  good- 
humouredly  excused  himself  from  adopting  this 
plan,  lightly  observing  that,  his  wife  and  family 
being  in  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  reported  that  he 
was  home-sick  and  wanted  to  go  to  them  !  He  con- 
cluded by  seriously  stating  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  remain  where  he  was,  adding — "  If  either  of 
the  cases  to  which  you  allude  occur  I  trust  that  the 
first  shot  fired  will  hit  me/' 

'  The  steady  composure/'  states  Hotham,  "  with 
which  the  Admiral  bore  this  humiliating  and  un- 
expected turn  of  professional  fortune  was  beyond 
all  praise,  and  reflects  the  very  highest  honour  on 
his  spirit  as  an  officer  and  his  feelings  as  a  man.  The 
most  intrepid  Minister  that  ever  wielded  the  destinies 
of  a  great  Empire,  William  Pitt,  told  me  afterwards 

1  Admiral  Duncan,  by  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  (1898),  p.  141. 
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that  tho'  the  Government  was  highly  indebted  to 
Admiral  Duncan  for  his  victory  off  Camperdown, 
the  debt  they  owed  him  for  his  conduct  during  the 
Mutiny  was  beyond  all  price/' 

Meanwhile  the  British  officers  and  seamen  were 
at  their  posts  without  intermission  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  momentary  expectation  that  the 
enemy  would  come  out,  and  had  this  occurred  the 
result  of  such  an  unequal  contest  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Once  Admiral  De  Winter  actually  made 
the  preparatory  signal  for  sailing  ;  but,  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  when  his  intention  was  to  have  been 
executed,  by  an  extraordinary  chance  the  wind 
veered  to  the  westward,  and  prevented  it.  Still  he 
hesitated,  and,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  with  the 
formidable  Fleet  under  his  command,  all  in  battle 
array,  nothing  but  the  belief  that  the  channel  of  the 
Helder  was  blocked  up  by  a  force  of  the  English 
superior  to  that  which  he  himself  could  muster 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  fortune  to  the  test. 
And  still  for  eight  days  the  intolerable  suspense 
was  prolonged  while  Admiral  Duncan  and  the 
brave  officers  under  him  faced  such  odds  as  British 
seamen  had  never  faced  before,  the  sole  protection 
between  them  and  certain  disaster  being  that  same 
daring  ruse  which  might  at  any  moment  be  detected. 

"June  ^th.  At  length  the  suspense  was  ended 
and  the  eagerly  awaited  reinforcements  arrived. 
On  the  5th  the  '  Sans  Pareil '  and  '  Russell '  joined 
from  Portsmouth,  and  the  next  morning  the  Admiral 
anchored  with  the  '  Venerable/  '  Sans  Pareil/ 
1  Russell/  and  '  Adamant/ 
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"On  the  loth  the  '  Prince/  'Formidable/ 
'  Ganges/  '  Caesar,'  '  Bedford/  and  '  Glatton '  joined, 
and  I  took  sloops,  the  two  last  from  the  Downs, 
Captain  Trollope  having  so  far  influenced  his  People 
as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  Nore. 

"  All  apprehension  as  to  the  enemy  coming  out 
was  over  now  that  our  Fleet  was  judged  in  every 
respect  equal  to  them  should  they  do  so. 

"  The  Russian  squadron1  also  joined  with  the 
'  Triumph '  from  Portsmouth  on  the  I4th ;  but 
was  not  of  much  assistance  for  the  following  reason 
— These  ships  formed  a  lee  division  in  the  order  of 
sailing  and  were  in  that  station  on  the  24th,  when 
suddenly,  and  without  the  smallest  intimation  by 
letter,  personal  communication,  or  signal,  and  with- 
out even  going  through  the  etiquette  of  hoisting  his 
colours,  the  Russian  Admiral  bore  up  with  a  crowd 
of  sail  into  the  North  Sea. 

"The  .signal  of  recall  was  immediately  thrown 
out  from  the  '  Venerable '  and  repeated  by  the 
'  Adamant '  with  several  guns,  but  no  notice  was 
taken.  A  lugger  was  dispatched  after  the  retreating 
Admiral  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  strange  and  un- 
expected proceeding,  but  although  it  came  up  with 
the  Flagship,  it  did  not  bring  back  any  explanation 

1  The  Russian  squadron,  Brenton  states,  consisted  of  twelve 
sail  of  the  line  and  seven  large  frigates,  which,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  were  discovered  to  be  in  such  a  bad  state  that  they  had  to  be 
sent  to  British  ports  to  repair,  "  so  that  Great  Britain  derived  no 
other  advantage  from  these  auxiliaries  than  the  honour  of  repair- 
ing them  and  supplying  their  numerous  wants."  Brenton  adds  that  : 
"  They  were  at  length  dismissed  as  being  worse  than  useless,"  (see 
Vol.  I,  p.  271),  which  statement  according  to  Hotham  is  entirely 
erroneous. 
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of  so  sudden  and  not  very  respectful  departure. 
Prince  Nubowsky,  the  Captain  of  their  Fleet,  had 
indeed  the  day  before  been  on  board  the  '  Adamant/ 
and  had  mentioned  to  the  Vice-Admiral  that  the 
Russian  squadron  was  expected  by  a  certain  time 
to  be  at  Cronstadt  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Czar,  but 
did  not  give  the  least  hint  of  so  speedy  a  departure. 

"  This  unaccountable  proceeding  gave  rise  to 
various  conjectures ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
excited  much  surprise.  The  Russian  Admiral  had, 
however,  the  Order  of  the  Bath  sent  to  him  after- 
wards, and  Admiral  Duncan — who  would  just  as 
soon  have  dispensed  with  it — that  of  the  First  Class 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevski.1 

"  The  Emperor  Paul  was  as  mad  as  any  man 
could  well  be  out  of  Bedlam,  and  perhaps  his  Admiral 
was  not  much  better  ;  for,  as  the  weather  was  fine, 
nothing  justified  his  leaving  as  he  did  without  the 
accustomed  forms.  It,  however,  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  at  the  time.  I  had  not  seen  much 
of  the  Russian  Admiral,  but  Prince  Nubowsky,  the 
Captain  of  the  Fleet,  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
our  society  ;  and  our  Vice-Admiral,  who  was  very 
hospitable,  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  was  a 
handsome  man:  his  countenance,  figure,  and  manner 
were  much  in  his  favour.1' 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  here  referred  to,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  III  and  the 

1  Alexander  Nevski  (1218-63)  was  a  Russian  hero  and  saint.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Grand-Duke  Jaroslav,  of  Novgorod,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Nevski  for  his  splendid  victory  over  the  Swedes  on 
the  Neva  in  1240  near  the  site  of  Petrograd. 
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Empress  Catherine.  He  was  born  in  1754,  and  his 
father's  tragical  death  when  strangled  by  Count 
Orloff  in  1762  darkened  his  early  childhood,  while 
his  subsequent  neglect  by  his  mother  exerted  a  still 
more  baneful  influence  on  his  character.  On  suc- 
ceeding Catherine  upon  the  throne  in  1796,  though 
at  first  Paul  gave  promise  of  better  things,  he  soon 
revealed  a  lack  of  capacity  and  mental  ballast. 
Joining  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  suddenly 
declared  for  the  Allies  against  France,  and  sent  an 
army  of  56,000  men  into  Italy  ;  later,  he  as  suddenly 
retired  from  the  Alliance,  quarrelled  with  England, 
and  entered  into  close  co-operation  with  Bonaparte. 
Evidently  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Fleet  here 
recorded  by  Hotham  arose  from  some  erratic  in- 
structions received  from  the  Emperor,  coupled 
probably  with  injunctions  from  Paul  to  his  Admiral 
that  the  latter  was  to  act  with  secrecy  and  dispatch. 
As  will  be  remembered,  the  Emperor's  own  officers 
eventually  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  in  a 
scuffle  he  suffered  the  fate  which  had  befallen  his 
father  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  was  strangled 
on  May  24th,  1801. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  this 
mysterious  manner,  however,  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Mutiny  had  rapidly  approached  a  head. 
The  ringleader  Parker,  on  board  the  '  Sandwich/ 
sent  for  Lord  Northesk,  stating  that  he  wished  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Government. 
Lord  Northesk,  in  consequence,  presented  himself 
before  the  committee  of  delegates  on  board  the 
'  Sandwich '  to  receive  their  propositions,  and  was 
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treated  with  undisguised  insolence.  Parker,  Hot- 
ham  relates,  seeing  that  Lord  Northesk  did  not  un- 
cover in  his  presence,  inquired  aggressively,  "Do  you 
remember  where  you  are  that  you  keep  your  hat  on  P  I 
forget/'  adds  Hotham,  "  how  the  matter  was 
settled/'  The  demands  of  the  seamen,  as  stated  by 
Brenton,  were  as  follows  : — 

ART.  i.  That  every  indulgence  granted  to  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth  should  be  granted  to  the  fleet  at  the  Nore 
and  places  adjacent. 

2.  That  every  man,  upon  a  ship's  coming  into  harbour, 
should  have  liberty  to  go  and  see  his  friends,  it  being 
understood  the  number  should  be  limited  according  to 
the  duty  of  the  ship. 

3.  That  ships  going  to  sea  should  be  paid  all  their 
arrears  of  wages  down  to  six  months. 

4.  That  no  officer  that  has  been  turned  out  of  any  ship 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  shall  be  again  employed  in  the  same 
ship  without  the  consent  of  the  ship's  company. 

5.  That  whenever  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  shall  be 
paid,  if  there  be  any  pressed  men  on  board  who  shall  not 
be  in  the  course  of  pay,  they  shall  receive  two  months' 
advance,  to  furnish  them  with  necessaries. 

6.  That  any  seaman  who  may  have  deserted  from  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  shall  be  now  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  shall  be  pardoned,  and  receive  indemnification. 

7.  That  a  more  equal  distribution  be  made  of  prize- 
money  in  ships  of  war. 

8.  That  the  Articles  of  War,  as  now  enforced,  require 
various  alterations,  and  several  shall  be  expunged  ;  and, 
if  more  moderate  ones  were  held  forth  to  the  seamen  in 
general,  it  would  be  the  means  of  taking  off  that  terror 
and  prejudice  against  his  Majesty's  service  too  frequently 
imbibed  by  the  seamen,  and  preventing  their  voluntary 
enlistment. 
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"  This  paper  was  dated  on  board  the  '  Sandwich ' 
on  the  2oth  of  May,  1789,  and  signed  by  the  delegates 
of  each  ship. 

"  The  first  of  these  articles  was  unnecessary,  as  the 
seamen  well  knew  that  all  were  included  in  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  the  Fleet  at  Spithead. 

"The  second  had  always  been  granted  whenever  the 
Service  would  admit  of  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  it  an  absolute  rule.  The  third  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Service. 

"The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  inadmissible. 

"  The  seventh,  though  at  the  time  refused,  was  some 
years  afterwards  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  very 
large  share  of  prize  money  deducted  from  the  captains 
and  given  to  the  seamen/'1 

Thus  Brenton  summarises  the  situation  ;  but  the 
crucial  point  was  that,  while  the  actual  demands  of 
the  seamen,  viewed  dispassionately,  were  not  un- 
reasonable, the  arrogance  of  their  behaviour  pro- 
hibited compromise.  They  commanded  Lord 
Northesk  to  be  the  bearer  of  their  missive  to  the 
King,  exacting  from  him  a  promise  to  return  on 
board  within  fifty-four  hours,  and  they  issued  their 
instructions  in  the  following  arbitrary  fashion  : — 

Sandwich,  June  6 — ,  1797,  three  P.M. 
To  CAPTAIN,  LORD  NORTHESK. 

You  are  hereby  authorized,  and  ordered,  to  wait  upon 
the  King,  wherever  he  may  be,  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  of  delegates  ;  and  are  directed  to  return  back 
within  54  hours  from  the  date  thereof. 

Signed        R.  PARKER,  President. 

1  Naval  History  oj  Great  Britain,  by  Edward  Pelham  Brenton, 
VoL  I,  pp.  286-7. 

VOL.  i.— i 
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On  the  letter  from  the  seamen  being  read  to  him, 
Lord  Northesk  told  the  mutineers  that  he  would 
certainly  convey  it  to  the  King  ;  but  that  he  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  demands  it  contained, 
flatter  them  with  any  prospect  of  success.  They 
informed  him  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  they  would 
take  the  Fleet  to  sea. 

Lord  Northesk  accordingly  carried  both  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Admiralty  the  demands  of  the  sea- 
men ;  but  these  were,  as  he  had  anticipated,  firmly 
rejected  ;  and  Captain  Knight  of  the  '  Montagu  ' 
was  deputed  to  take  back  to  the  rebels  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  comply  with  their  proposals. 

Parker  meanwhile  continued  to  act  with  un- 
diminished  daring.  He  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  refused  to  allow  any  vessel  to  go  up  or 
down  which  did  not  carry  a  pass  signed  by  himself. 
The  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  thus  held  up  was 
incalculable,  and  the  consternation  and  alarm  in 
London  and  throughout  the  country  was  great. 
"  He  further/'  states  Hotham,  "  issued  an  order 
that  no  boat  from  the  ships  should  communicate 
with  the  shore  without  his  leave,  and  one  of  the 
cutters  of  the  '  Iris/  whose  captain  was  at  Sheer- 
ness,  having  attempted  to  defy  this  injunction,  with 
the  First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Mansel,  on  board,  she  was 
struck  by  a  shot  from  the  'Sandwich/  which  sunk  her, 
while  Mr.  Mansel  and  the  crew  were  taken  prisoners 
on  board  the  rebel  ship.  A  court  martial  was 
ordered,  and  all  the  usual  forms  and  regularity  of 
such  a  proceeding  strictly  adhered  to,  and  after  a  very 
patient  and  deliberate  hearing,  the  prisoner  was 
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found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Court  finally  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  call  upon  any  member  of  it  for  a 
character,  and  one  of  the  men  immediately  came 
forward  and  spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  the 
accused,  with  whom  he  said  he  had  been  upon  the 
Jamaica  station.  All  this,  however,  was  unavailing, 
and  sentence  was  passed.  Upon  the  Court  inquir- 
ing of  the  condemned  man  if  he  had  anything  to 
say,  he  merely  observed  that  he  felt  the  good 
intention  of  the  member  who  had  spoken  to  his 
character,  but  refused  to  lower  that  character  by 
any  base  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  rebels. 

"  After  this  spirited  answer  he  was  taken  to  the 
'  Iris '  for  execution,  but  on  his  arrival  there  the 
People,  astounded  at  the  result  of  the  examination, 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  Mr.  Mansel  with  much 
presence  of  mind  availed  himself  of  their  consterna- 
tion, and  assured  them  of  his  steady  support  and 
management  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty.  In 
the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  were 
swayed  by  his  representations ;  the  frigate  im- 
mediately weighed,  and,  deserting  the  rebel  cause, 
anchored  at  the  Little  Nore." 

The  firmness  of  the  Government  had  the  desired 
effect.  On  June  6th  two  Bills  were  brought  in  and 
passed  by  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  take  strong 
measures  to  suppress  the  further  spread  of  rebellion, 
and  to  secure  the  stern  punishment  of  all  rebels. 
This  relentless  attitude  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  nation  supported  it,  weakened  the 
determination  of  the  mutineers.  Dissension  in  their 
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own  ranks  further  undermined  their  resolution.  On 
June  1 3th  they  hauled  down  the  red  flag  on  most  of 
the  ships,  and  substituted  a  blue  one,  which  they 
called  the  "  signal  of  agreeableness  " — in  other  words, 
it  could  be  considered  a  symbol  of  restored  loyalty. 

"The  '  Nassau/  "  states  Hotham, "  was  one  of  the 
first  ships  to  return  to  her  duty,  and  weigh  and  run 
into  the  Little  Nore  in  defiance  of  Parker.  The '  Sand- 
wich/ with  Parker  on  board,  was  the  last  to  sur- 
render. While  she  still  maintained  a  show  of 
defiance,  upon  nearing  her  the  Ship's  Company  of 
the  '  Adamant '  prepared  the  forecastle  guns  to 
fire  into  her  if  it  should  be  necessary  ;  but  Mr. 
Harvey,  the  Purser,  who  had  still  some  influence 
with  them,  dissuaded  them  from  taking  any  measures 
that  would  lead  to  bloodshed.  They  told  him  civilly 
they  were  going  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  *  Sand- 
wich's' People  who  were  assembled  upon  the  fore- 
castle ;  and  that  they  would  show  Mr.  Harvey 
before  they  hoisted  the  King's  Colours,  what  cowards 
men  were  in  a  bad  cause.  One  shot  was  accordingly 
fired  without  any  harm  being  done.  The  ship  got 
to  her  anchorage  and  Parker  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
short  time. 

"  The  events  and  at  length  termination  of  this 
awful  spirit  of  insubordination  are  well  known,  and 
many  misguided  men  whom  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  for,  suffered  the  penalties  of  mutiny.  The 
Government  should  have  managed  if  possible  to 
give  less  eclat  to  the  execution  of  the  leading 
mutineer  and  commander  of  the  Nore  Fleet ;  and 
the  unfortunate  man  should  have  been  executed 
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with  as  much  apparent  indifference  as  any  other 
common  felon  that  had  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

"  This  leader  of  the  Nore  Mutiny  was  no  seaman, 
and  had  only  the  tact  of  imposing  upon  those  who 
were.  Had  he  been  ordered  out  to  the  Yardarm 
to  pass  the  easing,  or  been  sent  to  the  helm,  he  would 
have  been  going  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
ability ;  and  he  was  frequently  muddled  and  stupefied 
with  the  ship's  beer. 

"  The  mutiny  altogether  was  too  complicated  and 
difficult  a  machine  for  such  a  man  long  to  manage, 
and  the  general  odium  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
mutineers  was  held  loosened  by  degrees  the  chain 
that  for  a  time  bound  them  together,  while  the  firm 
conduct  of  the  merchants  and  the  Trinity  House 
removing  all  the  buoys  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thames 
put  a  final  blow  to  their  hopes.  Several  of  the  mis- 
guided men  afterwards  suffered  at  the  different 
Ports." 

It  was  on  June  2gth  that  Parker,  the  ringleader  of 
the  mutineers,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  insubordina- 
tion and  was  slung  up  to  the  yardarm  of  the  '  Sand- 
wich' by  his  own  shipmates.  He  was  then  but 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance and  undoubted  courage.  He  died  with  con- 
spicuous bravery,  full  of  contrition  for  his  errors, 
but  to  the  last  maintaining  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions.  "  No  man/'  we  are  told,  "  in  his  last 
moments  ever  did  more  to  expiate  his  guilt  than 
Parker,  his  contrition  edified,  his  example  deterred, 
and  his  advice  given  to  his  shipmates  in  the  hour  of 
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dissolution  did  as  much  to  allay  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination in  the  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  as  all 
the  other  instances  of  just  severity  which  afterwards 
occurred/'1  Parker  had,  however,  at  times  in  his 
life  shown  signs  of  mental  derangement,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  been  rescued  from  committing  suicide, 
only,  so  it  proved,  to  be  reserved  for  a  more  melan- 
choly fate. 

The  trials  of  his  accomplices  lasted  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Parker,  and  some  un- 
avoidable executions  took  place  ;  but  about  180  of 
the  accused  were  pardoned  and  returned  to  their 
duty.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  Fleet 
recovered  that  fine  sense  of  discipline  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  Empire  depended ;  and  the  spirit 
of  unrest  which  was  suppressed  but  not  conquered, 
continued  to  cause  perpetual  anxiety  to  those  in 
authority. 

Captain  Hotham,  in  conclusion,  comments  on  the 
minor  causes  which  had  led  to  the  disaffection  of 
Parker  and  his  fellow-seamen  :— 

"  Amongst  the  various  changes  which  had  taken 
place  and  new  customs  which  had  been  introduced 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Service  some  abuses 
also  must  necessarily  have  been  mingled  with  them, 
and  in  granting  additional  privileges  and  advantages 
to  the  seamen  of  the  Fleet,  the  temper  of  the  times 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered, 
in  which  every  spark  of  innovation,  however  trifling, 
was  likely  to  burst  into  a  flame. 

1  Naval  History,  by  Captain  Brenton,  Vol.  I,  p.  297. 
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"  Amongst  the  most  ill-judged  of  these  impolitic 
indulgences  which  were  gratuitous,  was  that  of 
giving  the  commissioned  officers  the  power  of  frank- 
ing the  seamen's  letters  and  thereby  giving  en- 
couragement to  an  extent  of  epistolary  communica- 
tion never  known  before  and  palpably  injurious  to 
discipline  and  order.  Fancied  grievances  were 
generated  by  these  means,  in  addition  to  real  ones, 
and  opportunity  given  to  ill-disposed  men  to 
institute  comparisons  and  test  the  different  modes 
officers  had  of  preserving  their  authority.  This 
circumstance  of  franking,  insignificant  as  it  may 
appear  per  se,  was  nevertheless  one  great  assistant, 
if  not  cause,  of  the  general  spirit  of  insubordination 
that  existed. 

"  To  an  attentive  and  dispassionate  observer, 
however,  of  the  Service  at  large,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  discipline  of  which  it  could  once  boast,  was 
fast  on  the  decline,  and  though  there  were  certainly 
some  grievances  which  in  justice  ought  to  have  been 
redressed,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  more  than  their 
actual  hardship,  originated  the  outbreak.  The  slow 
and  progressive  poison  of  dissatisfaction  and  murmur 
derived  from  other  sources.  The  general  infatuation 
which  painted  liberty  and  equality  in  such  fascinat- 
ing colours  found  its  way  to  men  of  exalted  rank, 
who,  taking  upon  themselves  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremonies  which  belonged  not  to  them  but  to 
the  offices  they  held,  lost  sight  of  their  duty  and 
seemed  to  forget  that  to  maintain  with  moderation 
but  not  without  dignity  the  rank  in  which  he  is  placed 
ought  to  be  the  paramount  consideration  of  every 
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honourable  servant  of  the  State  ;  and  that  no  man 
can  have  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  good 
citizen,  who  consults  his  own  ease  or  meanly  acquires 
individual  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  profession 
he  is  bound  by  every  obligation  to  serve. 

"The  British  Lion  was  at  this  time  not  only 
roused  but  driven  to  the  stake,  and  the  pressing 
demand  for  officers  of  all  descriptions  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ranks  of  the  Service  proved  the  means  of 
supplying  many  with  appointments  they  were 
totally  unqualified  to  fill.  In  some  disturbance  that 
happened  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Lord  Hood,  without  any  hesitation,  threw 
a  good  deal  of  censure  upon  the  conversation 
generally  of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet.  The  perpetual 
theme  at  the  ward-room  table  of  a  Man-of-war  was  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  and  continual  abuse  of  the 
conduct  of  those  in  command.  This  spirit,  at  once 
so  illiberal  and  dangerous  in  the  presence  of  servants, 
soon  found  its  way  before  the  mast  and  the  conse- 
quences were  inevitable.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  more  frequent,  but  I 
have  witnessed  it  in  too  decided  a  degree  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  remark.  I  must,  in 
spite  of  myself,  say — Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi— 
though  my  conscience  tells  me  I  need  not  add  the 
— Quorum  pars  magnafui. 

11 1  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  a  rough 
seaman,  but  a  very  honest  and  sensible  man,  Admiral 
Toby  Edwards,  at  the  close  of  the  American  War. 
He  was  with  the  Fleet  under  Lord  Howe  and  was 
going  to  dine  with  Admiral  Barrington,  who  was 
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Second  in  Command.  It  was  usual  for  a  Flag  Officer 
to  have  six,  a  Captain  four  and  a  Lieutenant  two 
sidesmen,  and  finding,  in  going  alongside  the 
'  Britannia/  that  there  were  only  two  sidesmen  to 
attend,  he  ordered  his  barge  off  again  and  returned 
on  board  his  ship.  On  Admiral  Harrington  the  next 
day  going  on  board  and  enquiring  the  cause  of  the 
Vice-Admiral's  sudden  resolution,  he  was  told  that 
Admiral  Edwards  returned  because  there  were  only 
two  sidesmen,  when  his  rank  entitled  him  to  six. 

"  '  I  tell  you  what,  Sam/  he  said  to  Admiral 
Barrington ;  '  it  is  all  very  well,  and  you  may 
dispense  with  this,  and  do  without  t'other  ;  but  if 
you  don't  take  care,  and  let  loose  the  reins  of  form 
and  ceremony  altogether,  there  will,  one  of  these 
days,  when  you  and  I  are  gone,  be  such  a  Mutiny  in 
the  Navy  as  will  shake  it  to  its  foundation.  The 
six  sidesmen  is  a  compliment  due — not  to  Mr. 
Edwards — but  to  a  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White.'  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  this,  and  his  fore- 
boding was  prophetic. 

'  To  conclude  the  account  of  the  Mutiny — on  the 
2ist  of  July,  the  '  Monarch  '  arrived  from  Plymouth 
to  bear  the  flag  of  the  Vice- Admiral  Onslow,  which 
was  accordingly  shifted  from  the  '  Adamant '  on 
the  24th. 

'  The  friendly  manner  in  which  the  Vice- Admiral 
had  conducted  himself  towards  me  since  his  first 
quitting  the  '  Nassau  '  made  his  departure  from  the 
'  Adamant '  a  matter  of  regret,  and  few  people 
would  have  supported  with  more  good  humour 
and  cheerfulness  than  he  did  the  inconveniences 
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and   privations   to   which   the   extraordinary   con- 
ditions then  prevalent  subjected  him. 

"  It  must  be  added  that  the  Vice- Admiral  re- 
covered all  his  property  on  board  the  '  Nassau/  not 
a  particle  of  which  was  meddled  with  ;  and  the 
'  Inflexible/  under  Captain  Ferris,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  mutinous  ships,  finding, 
upon  examination,  that  much  of  the  Captain's  Glass 
and  Crockery-ware  had  been  by  accident  broken, 
replaced  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  Vice- Admiral 
on  the  one,  and  Captain  Ferris  on  the  other,  told 
me  this/' 

Thus  Hotham  terminates  his  remarks  concerning 
the  most  famous  mutiny  in  our  history.  The 
Admiralty  subsequently  destroyed  most  of  the 
papers  connected  with  such  a  reprehensible  episode, 
and  the  only  ample  account  of  the  occurrence  which 
has  survived  is  supplied  by  Captain  Brenton,  a  writer 
upon  whose  accuracy  Hotham  throws  doubts,  as  he 
does  on  that  of  the  celebrated  historian  "  a  man 
named  James/'  Whatever  the  truth  of  these 
aspersions,  the  description  left  by  Hotham  person- 
ally, in  its  unlaboured  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  compiled  for  publication,  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  profound  veracity.  It  is,  likewise,  that  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  described,  and  of  one  who 
despite  his  youth — he  was  but  four-and-twenty  at 
that  period — was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  Admiral  Onslow  ;  and  was, 
by  his  own  showing,  present  at  most  of  their  secret 
consultations.  Moreover,  another  fact  demands 
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recognition,  and  enhances  the  value  of  his  narrative. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  Hotham's  individual  loyalty 
and  courage  it  was  primarily  due  that  Admiral 
Duncan  was  ever  able  to  face  the  fearful  odds  with 
which  he  was  confronted.  The  defection  of  the 
'Adamant5  through  any  weakness  of  her  Captain 
would  have  left  Duncan  powerless  to  stem  the  tide 
of  ill-fortune,  and  totally  unable  to  adopt  the  ruse 
by  which  alone  the  situation  was  saved.  As  Hot- 
ham  observes  in  regard  to  his  ship's  company,  there 
are  occasions  when  "  praise  is  almost  merited  for  a 
performance  of  duty "  ;  but  while  his  natural 
modesty  prohibited  him  from  seeing  the  personal 
application  of  the  remark,  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
that  his  own  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  averting  a  National  disaster  and  in  saving 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag  from  indelible  disgrace. 
Many  years  afterwards,  in  1824,  when  the 
Naval  History  of  Captain  Brenton  was  published, 
young  Captain  Duncan  wrote  to  Hotham  to 
beg  for  some  particulars  respecting  his  father's 
conduct  during  the  mutiny  by  which  he  might 
gauge  the  justice  of  certain  criticisms  upon  it 
promulgated  by  Brenton.  These  criticisms  appear 
to  be  absent  from  Brenton's  history  to-day  ;  possibly 
they  were  afterwards  eliminated  by  him,  as  were 
other  rash  observations  to  which  the  criticised  took 
exception.  Indeed,  in  his  history  as  it  now  stands, 
so  far  from  complaining  that  Admiral  Duncan  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  employ  force  in  the 
suppression  of  disaffection,  he  traces  the  blame  of 
that  disaffection  rather  to  the  action  of  Lord  Howe 
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in  1788  when  the  latter  Admiral  sternly  refused  to 
entertain  the  reasonable  complaints  of  the  seamen 
as  presented  to  him  by  his  subordinate  officers. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  young  Duncan  appealed 
to  Hotham  upon  this  subject  as  an  authority  whose 
verdict  could  not  be  called  in  question,  is  extremely 
significant ;  and  Hotham's  replies  may  be  read  with 
interest. 

Captain  William  Hotham  to  the  Honourable  Captain  Duncan. 

[Undated.] 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  gratified  by  your  kind  letter  of  the  2ist.  .  .  . 
In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  employing  force,  first 
in  Yarmouth  Roads  and  afterwards  at  sea,  I  am  most 
decidedly  of  opinion,  after  a  dispassionate  review  of  the 
circumstances,  that  in  neither  case  would  it  have  been 
attended  with  success. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
was  general,  and  not  partial,  and  no  one  Ship's  company 
was  free  from  it  so  as  to  justify  a  hope  that  it  would 
have  been  resolute  and  unanimous  in  making  an  attack 
upon  another.  Written  complaints  and  remonstrances 
had  been  received  by  the  Admiral  from  all  the  ships,  and 
several  had  made  open  attempts  to  mutiny,  and  it  would 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for 
the  Admiral,  in  any  measure  of  hostility,  to  have  been  in 
a  manner  the  Aggressor. 

The  Russian  Commanding  Officer  had  offered  his  assist- 
ance, but  this,  from  very  evident  causes,  was  declined. 

Your  father,  it  is  true,  had  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
'  Montague  '  was  very  well  inclined  to  have  insulted  the 
'  Venerable '  as  she  passed  in  working  out  of  Yarmouth 
Roads,  and  the  latter  ship  was  both  prepared  and  I 
believe  determined  to  resent  it.  The  '  Monmouth '  laying 
close  alongside  of  her  Anchor  off  the  Coast  the  next  day 
made  similar  indications  towards  the  '  Adamant/  which 
ship  was  also  placed  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  action 
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and  whose  ship's  company  would,  I  believe,  have  behaved 
as  became  them.  But  an  attempt  at  open  force  at  this 
time  (I  again  repeat  it)  would  not  only  have  been  un- 
availing but  would  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
as  dreadful  in  themselves  as  they  would  have  been 
destructive  to  the  service  of  the  country  ;  would  have 
thrown  things  into  a  worse  state  of  confusion  than  they 
were,  have  exasperated  men  already  far  advanced  in 
desperation,  and  subjected  the  country  to  a  recurrence  of 
that  insubordination  in  the  Western  Fleet  from  the 
influence  of  which  it  had  lately  recovered. 

Still  less  could  Admiral  Duncan  have  been  justified 
in  trying  force  upon  the  '  Agamemnon  '  and  '  Glatton  ' 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure.  They  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  detachment  of  a  rebel  Fleet,  at  that  time 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  the  two  Flags  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  imminent  peril  of  destruction,  from  their 
immediate  antagonists,  if  they  had  not  been  supported, 
and  from  the  enemies'  Fleet  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Nore  Ships  on  the  other  if  they  had. 

No  man  knows  the  weight  of  a  Crown  but  the  man  who 
wears  it,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  a  gentleman  in  his  study, 
secure  from  anything  like  either  responsibility  or  danger, 
to  point  out  as  he  imagines  what  ought  or  what  ought  not 
to  have  been  done ;  but  depend  upon  it,  the  union  of 
discretion  with  firmness  which  marked  Lord  Duncan's 
conduct  during  the  delicate  and  unprecedented  game  he 
had  to  play  did  obtain  him  at  the  time,  and  will  secure 
him  from  posterity,  the  gratitude  and  applause  which  are 
so  justly  his  due. 

I  must  offer  d  propos  my  congratulations  on  the  subject 
of  the  monument  likely  to  be  voted  by  Parliament. 

I  beg  you  will  not  stand  upon  any  ceremony,  in  apply- 
ing to  me  for  any  information  you  may  think  me  pos- 
sessed of.  I  feel  almost  as  warmly  as  you  do  the  injustice 
done,  for  though  the  paternal  kindness  shown  to  me  by 
your  respected  father  only  lasted  for  a  few  months,  I  do 
not  bear  it  the  less  in  long  and  continued  remembrance. 
Believe  me,  etc.,  etc., 

WILLIAM  HOTHAM, 
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Captain  William  Hotham  to  the  Honourable  Captain  Duncan. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  express  to  me 
your  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  late  publication  of 
Captain  Brenton's,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  before 
you  my  own  as  immediately  connected  with  that  part  of 
it  which  concerns  the  North  Sea  Fleet  at  that  time  under 
your  Father's  command. 

I  will  confess  my  astonishment  was  excited  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  expresses  himself  on  the  very 
important  point  of  the  Mutiny  ;  and  after  a  very  dis- 
passionate re-perusal  of  the  work,  I  am  now  confirmed  in 
an  opinion  that  he  has  been  led  by  misinformation  to 
express  himself  in  a  manner  as  discreditable  to  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  Admiral  and  Captains,  as  I  truly 
believe  it  to  be  unmerited. 

I  will,  for  argument's  sake,  set  the  Captains  entirely 
aside,  but  I  must  be  excused  as  far  as  the  Admiral  is  con- 
cerned for  expressing  an  opinion  as  decidedly  different 
as  two  opposite  things  can  well  be,  from  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Naval  History. 

I  happened  to  be  the  first  who  imparted  to  the  Admiral 
in  Yarmouth  Roads  on  his  return  from  a  cruise  the 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Spithead  ;  was  soon 
selected  eventually  to  bear  the  Flag  of  Vice-Admiral 
Onslow  when  the  '  Nassau  '  should  have  gone  to  the  Nore 
to  be  paid  :  and  the  kind  and  confidential  manner  in 
which  I  was  treated,  young  as  I  was,  by  Lord  Duncan 
and  Sir  A.  Onslow  led  me  to  be  frequently  present  at  their 
consultations  and  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  most  of  those 
painful  and  extraordinary  transactions  which  at  the  time 
occurred. 

That  the  crews  in  many  of  the  ships  were  bad,  or  that 
the  officers  commanding  them  were  not  those  in  the 
service  who  had  had  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves  was  no  fault  of  the  Admiral's  ; 
but  I  do  positively  assert  that  in  my  opinion,  from  every- 
thing I  either  saw  or  heard,  Lord  Duncan's  conduct  upon 
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this  trying  and  unprecedented  occasion  was  beyond  all 
praise. 

The  fact  is  Captain  Brenton  does  not  appear  to  have 
devoted  enough  attention  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  this 
formidable  mutiny,  or  to  have  taken  that  comprehensive 
view  of  it  which  the  readers  of  his  Naval  History  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  him. 

The  disturbances  in  the  two  Fleets  in  the  North  Sea 
and  off  Cadiz  will  bear  no  comparison  ;  they  were  as 
different  in  themselves  as  the  powers  of  their  Admirals 
were  different.  The  one  was  surrounded  by  a  general 
spirit  of  insurrection,  and  subject  besides  to  distant  and 
superior  jurisdiction :  the  other  was  comparatively 
despotic  and  had  the  immediate  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  of  a  Court  Martial  in  his  hands.  The  personal 
intrepidity  of  the  Admiral  on  board  the  '  Venerable  ' 
should  not  have  been  passed  over  if  it  was  meant  to 
throw  censure  upon  the  appearance  of  any  want  of  it ; 
but  here  there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
Author's  several  and  discordant  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  when  he  talks  of  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Gardner, 
Sir  John  Colpoys  and  Admiral  Buckner. 

The  author  has  almost  entirely  passed  over  a  very 
memorable  event,  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral ;  that  of  the  two  ships  anchoring 
for  some  days  in  sight  of  a  formidable  enemy,  and  that 
enemy  ready  for  sea.  The  Admiral  had  the  alternative 
of  cringing  in  the  offing,  and  of  ordering  the  '  Trent/ 
'  Circe  '  or  other  small  vessels  yet  under  discipline  to 
reconnoitre  ;  but  he  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  facing 
his  antagonist,  and  by  the  "  ruse  "  of  frequently  com- 
municating by  signal  with  the  Vice-Admiral,  inducing 
him  to  believe  that  his  misguided  Fleet,  though  out  of 
sight,  was  yet  under  his  control.  This  stratagem  could 
only  have  lasted  for  a  time,  and  you  will  be  gratified  to 
hear  that  when  it  was  suggested  to  the  Admiral  to  retire 
to  Leith  Roads,  he  nobly  rejected  this  advice,  giving, 
amongst  other  reasons,  the  one  that  his  family  was  in 
Edinburgh. 
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The  conduct  of  these  Ships'  companys  during  a  period 
when  praise  was  almost  merited  for  a  performance  of 
duty,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  appreciated  by 
the  Government  at  the  time  than  it  has  been  after  a 
lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years  by  the  author  of  the  Naval 
History — it  being  nearly  three  months  before  any  notice 
was  taken  of  it. 

Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  a  fleet  of  ships  one 
by  one  desert  their  Admiral  upon  an  enemy's  coast,  and 
basely  subject  that  flag  to  capture  and  insult  which  had 
so  long  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  steady  and  good-humoured  com- 
posure with  which  he  bore  this  unexpected  and  peculiar 
reverse  of  professional  fortune  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  ornamental  part  of  that  wreath  with  which  he  has 
since  been  so  deservedly  crowned. 

Had  the  real  state  of  things  at  this  time  been  known 
to  Admiral  De  Winter,  and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  been  sent  out  to  attack  us,  your  gallant  father 
would  have  remained  steady  upon  his  post,  and  have 
taken  care,  if  his  flag  was  doomed  to  perish,  overwhelmed 
by  horrible  force  on  the  one  hand  and  domestic  rebellion 
on  the  other,  it  would  at  least  have  perished  with  honour. 
I  know  this  was  his  determination. 

Having  marked  progressively  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiral  from  the  period  above  alluded  to  (and  a  dreadful 
one  it  was)  through  the  summer  closely  blockading  the 
enemy,  mostly  with  an  inferior  force,  deserted  suddenly 
by  his  Russian  ally,  flying  with  every  expedition  after  a 
cruise  of  eighteen  weeks  from  Yarmouth  Roads  in  search 
of  the  enemy,  bearing  down  upon  him  the  moment  he 
was  in  sight,  and,  recollecting  the  shortness  of  the  days — 
the  wind  on  shore,  and  that  shore  an  enemy's ;  dis- 
pensing with  the  formality  of  tactics  and  manoeuvres, 
and  gaining  a  most  decided  and  important  victory1 — are  so 
many  instances  of  activity  and  zeal  which  demonstrate  the 
injustice  of  any  insinuation  of  supineness  or  inattention. 

1  At  Camperdown.     See  following  chapter. 
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I  shall  conclude  this,  I  am  afraid,  tedious  letter,  by 
giving  you  two  other  opinions  respecting  my  noble 
friend's  conduct  which,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  author 
of  Naval  History,  are  quite  equal  to  his. 

I  cannot  immediately  recollect  the  words  used,  but 
Mr.  Pitt  once  said  that  the  Government  were  greatly 
indebted  to  Lord  Duncan  for  the  Victory  of  Camperdown, 
but  more  so  for  his  conduct  during  the  Mutiny.  Any  want 
of  energy  at  so  important  a  period  as  this  would  have 
been  considered  by  that  immortal  statesman  as  criminal. 
An  expression  like  that  which  I  have  quoted  comes  with 
additional  force  when  uttered  by  a  man  whose  own 
intrepidity  of  conduct  was  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

My  necessary  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Vice- Admiral 
Onslow  and  his  universally  respected  Captain  placed  me 
naturally  in  situations  that  enabled  me  frequently  to 
hear  their  general  and  confidential  assertions,  and  I 
declare  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  warmth  and  admira- 
tion with  which  these  officers  spoke  of  the  conduct  of 
their  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  Mutiny.  They 
both  knew  the  service  well.  The  one  nobly  supported 
your  father  at  the  close  of  his  professional  career  and  the 
other  was  taken  from  his  friends  and  his  country  whilst 
there  were  yet  in  the  course  of  nature  many  years  left  for 
him  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  one  and  an  ornament  to 
the  other. 

I  might  not  have  ventured  this  opinion  I  have  troubled 
you  with  if  I  had  not  remembered  that  most  of  those 
gallant  men  whose  judgment  would  have  been  very 
superior  to  mine  are  also  now  no  more.  And  I  can  have 
no  motive  but  that  of  giving  my  vote  in  the  cause  of 
merit  which  has  been  undervalued. 

Two  other  letters  in  reference  to  the  historical 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore  may  be  here  appended. 


VOL.  I.— K 
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Sir  William  Hotham  to  Mr.  Southey. 

6  Hinde  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
4th  March,  33. 

SIR, 

Having  seen  the  first  volume  of  your  lives  of 
British  Admirals  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Encyclopaedia, 
I  am  tempted  to  mention  a  circumstance  in  the  naval 
occurrences  of  the  life  and  reign  of  George  3rd  in  the 
same  work  having  been  erroneously  stated. 

I  allude  to  the  mutiny  of  the  North  Sea  Fleet  in  1797 
during  which  the  Admiral  is  stated  to  have  proceeded — 
deserted  by  all  but  his  own  ship's  crew — his  courage  and 
his  presence  of  mind. 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct — there  was 
another  ship,  the  '  Adamant '  of  50  guns,  bearing  (in 
consequence  of  his  own  ship,  the  '  Nassau,'  refusing  to  go 
to  sea)  the  Vice-Admiral's  flag. 

It  must  immediately  occur  to  you  that  no  merit  can  be 
claimed  by  a  Commander  for  discipline  and  obedience 
being  exacted,  but  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  alluded  to,  to  state 
their  having,  with  cheerfulness,  gone  to  block  up  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  Texel  with  their  Admiral,  and  to 
uphold  that  character  for  zeal  and  patriotism  for  which 
the  British  flag  had  hitherto  been  distinguished.  They 
were  proof  at  once  against  the  seduction  of  very  general 
example  ;  unmoved  either  by  the  intimidating  attitude 
of  their  misguided  fellow-seamen  at  the  Nore,  on  the  one 
side,  or  the  formidable  appearance  of  an  overwhelming 
enemy's  force  ready  to  quit  its  anchorage,  on  the  other. 
The  times  were  alarming  and,  as  it  concerns  the  Naval 
history,  the  circumstance  was  an  isolated  and  an  inter- 
esting one  :  it  was  thought  deserving  of  the  thanks  of 
the  Government,  which  it  consequently  received,  and 
related  by  you  particularly  it  will  be  secure  of  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity. 

Having  long  felt  how  much  the  Service  to  which  I 
belong  is  indebted  to  your  interesting  and  most  impartial 
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life  of  one  of  its  greatest  Commanders,  I  was  anxious  to  do 
justice  on  the  one  hand  to  those  I  had  formerly  the  honour 
to  command,  and  to  obviate  on  the  other,  as  far  as  it 
happened  to  be  in  my  power  to  do  so,  the  possibility  of 
any  misstatement  in  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whose  name 
is,  and  always  will  be,  in  itself  so  high  and  respected  an 
authority. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  HOTHAM, 

Vice-Admiral,  K.C.B. 
Robert  Southey,  Esq., 
Keswick. 


Mr.  Southey  to  Sir  W.  Hotham. 

Keswick,  6  March,  1833. 
SIR, 

I  am  this  day  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  4th, 
and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  it 
contains.  There  are  few  greater  pleasures  in  a  literary  life 
(and  perhaps  no  other  way  of  life  brings  with  it  so  many) 
than  that  of  rendering  honour  where  honour  is  due.  The 
satisfaction  is  great  in  doing  justice  to  the  dead  even 
tho'  they  have  been  so  long  departed  that  none  of  their 
name  or  lineage  remain  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
reputation  :  it  is  still  greater  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  it  to  the  living. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir  William, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Vice-Admiral, 

Sir  William  Hotham,  K.C.B. 


CHAPTER  V 

CAMPERDOWN  AND  AFTER 
1797-1798 

WITH    the    conclusion    of    the   Mutiny, 
Hotham  was  riot  destined  to  remain 
inactive,  and  his  account  of  the  famous 
battle    of    Camperdown    in    which    he 
next  took  part  is  worth  perusal. 

The  French  Directory  had  decided  upon  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  and  having  the  entire  command 
of  the  Dutch  Navy  they  ordered  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
De  Winter,  to  put  to  sea,  which  he  did  most  un- 
willingly, quitting  the  Texel  on  October  ist. 

Before  that  date,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Fleet  went  to  Yarmouth  Roads  to  get  pro- 
visions, etc.,  leaving  Captain  Trollope  of  the 

*  Russell '  in  temporary  command  of  the  squadron. 

The  first  week  in  August  the  *  Prince/  '  Formid- 
able/ and  '  Sans  Pareil '  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
and  during  the  month  the  '  Agamemnon/  *  Ar- 
dent/ *  Nassau/  '  Monmouth/  *  Agincourt/ 

*  Warrior/    '  Lancaster  '    and    '  Inflexible  '   joined. 
On     the     24th     and     25th     the     '  Russell '    and 
'  Adamant '    were   ordered  into  Yarmouth  Roads 
to  complete  their  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  which  they 
had  done  on  the  25th,  and  were  again  going  out 
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when  they  were  met  by  the  Fleet,  with  which  they 
returned  once  more  into  Yarmouth  Roads.  The 
Admiral  in  the  meantime  had  experienced  a  very 
heavy  gale  in  which  every  ship  more  or  less  suffered. 
The  '  Caesar  '  and  '  Lion  '  were  ordered  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  '  Nassau/  '  Inflexible/  and 
*  Ganges  '  to  the  Nore. 

"  There  being  reason  at  this  time  to  believe  that 
a  part  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  with  troops  was  likely  to 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  Texel,  Captain  Trollope 
received  orders  on  the  4th  of  October  to  proceed 
with  the  '  Russell/  '  Adamant/  and  '  Beaulieu  '  off 
the  Texel,  where  he  would  find  also  the  '  Vestal ' 
and  '  Circe/  frigates,  in  order  to  intercept  any 
detached  squadron  of  the  enemy  that  might  be 
likely  to  get  out.  In  obedience  to  his  orders  Captain 
Trollope  on  the  5th  proceeded  with  the  '  Adamant ' 
and  •'  Beaulieu  '  towards  the  Dutch  coast,  but  was 
met  on  his  way  there  by  the  '  Vestal/  who  stated 
that,  on  the  yth  in  the  afternoon1  a  lugger  was  seen 
coming,  with  a  crowd  of  sail  and  the  signal  for  an 
enemy  flying  ;  from  this  vessel  he  learnt  that  the 
Dutch  Fleet  had  that  morning  come  out  of  the 
Texel  and  that  the  '  Circe '  was  watching  their 
motions,  which  ship  was  now  also  in  sight  with  the 
signal  for  an  enemy  flying.  In  the  middle  watch 
the  fleet  was  discovered  to  leeward,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail  of  two-decked  ships,  four  frigates,  and 
five  brigs. 

1  On  the  8th  of  October,  according  to  Captain  Brenton,  see  his 
Naval  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  347,  and  "  on  the  gth,  early  in  the  morning," 
according  to  William  James,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 
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"  During  the  few  days  the  enemy  was  with  them 
he  made  two  or  three  faint  attempts  to  chase 
Captain  Trollope's  squadron,  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  Dutch  Admiral's  wish  to  bring  it  to  action. 

"  Once  we  fell  in  with  the  Enemy  Fleet  at  night. 
The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full  and  Captain  Halkett, 
judging  the  '  Russell '  to  be  more  close  to  the  enemy 
than  there  was  any  occasion  to  be,  hailed  that  ship 
and  told  the  senior  officer  that  he  was  going  into  the 
Dutch  Fleet — Captain  Trollope  replied  that  that  was 
what  he  wished. 

"  Though  the  meed  of  zeal  and  gallantry  must 
be  granted  to  this  officer,  he  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  those  who  sacrificed  the  steadiness  and  vigilance 
of  conduct  to  the  temptation  of  personal  eclat,  and 
though  this  may  be  all  very  well  upon  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  play  with  upon  those 
of  importance.  No  disaster,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
came  of  this  close  neighbourhood  with  the  enemy, 
for  during  the  seven  days  we  were  with  them,  they 
had  no  inclination  to  anything  like  enterprise.  The 
'  Adamant/  for  one,  was  a  heavy  sailer,  and  might 
have  been  easily  captured  had  they  exerted  them- 
selves, particularly  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

"  On  the  gth,  in  the  night,  whilst  I  went  to  lie 
down  with  my  clothes  on  for  an  hour,  having  left 
strict  orders  with  the  officers  who  had  just  relieved 
the  deck  as  to  preserving  the  Ship's  station,  the 
'  Adamant '  fell  to  leeward  close  to  the  Dutch  fleet, 
owing  to  the  culpable  misconduct  of  the  officer  of 
the  deck.  I  was  soon  roused  by  the  information 
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that  we  were  close  to  the  Dutch  Admiral,  and  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  how- 
ever, we  got  out  of  reach  of  shot  by  daylight,  and 
after  so  narrow  an  escape  I  recommended  the 
imprudent  young  man,  who  had  by  his  misconduct 
so  nearly  committed  us,  to  leave  the  Service,  specially 
when  I  discovered  that  he  was  in  an  unfit  state  to 
keep  the  deck.  He  was  wise  enough  to  take  me  at 
my  word,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  again.  A 
Court  Martial  would  have  ruined  him  for  ever. 

"  On  the  loth  the  enemy  bore  up  and  appeared 
inclined  to  stand  to  the  Southward  ;  but  after  doing 
so  for  a  short  time,  he  again  hauled  his  wind  and 
stood  towards  his  own  coast. 

'  The  '  Vestal/  in  the  meantime,  was  dispatched 
by  Captain  Trollope  with  orders  to  fetch  the  first 
Port  she  could,  with  his  information  respecting  the 
force  and  conduct  of  the  enemy's  Fleet,  which  last 
appeared  quite  unaccountable,  as  De  Winter  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  particular  object  in  view,  nor, 
as  already  shown,  did  he  make  those  attempts  to 
capture  or  intimidate  our  small  squadron  which, 
with  a  few  of  his  best  sailing  ships,  he  might  easily 
have  done. 

'  Yet  although  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
remained  indecisive,  they  told  of  the  motive  which 
the  Dutch  Admiral  had  in  view  ;  for  if  he  had  been 
ordered  upon  any  particular  service  he  might  either 
have  gone  first  through  the  Straits  and  afterwards 
North  about. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  English  Fleet  being  in  any 
way  worsted,  there  was  a  great  moral  object  gained 
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and  the  transports  might  then  have  joined  up  and 
any  expedition  to  Ireland  been  undertaken.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  being  defeated,  the  chief 
power  of  a  formidable  Ally  was  broken,  and  Holland 
more  than  ever  became  dependent  on  France.  In 
short,  '  the  Dutch  knew  that  Victory  if  obtained 
was  not  for  them,  and  defeat  rendered  them  no 
worse  than  they  had  been/  It  is  much  more  than 
probable,  therefore,  that  De  Winter's  orders  were 
in  the  first  instance  to  engage  the  English  Fleet,1 
then  to  conduct  his  subsequent  proceedings  as  the 
issue  of  that  event  should  determine. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  nth  the  '  Lion  '  being 
on  the  look-out  in  the  N.E.  and  the  '  Beaulieu  '  in 
the  N.W.,  the  English  Fleet  was  discovered  in  the 
N.E.  The  '  Beaulieu  '  was  recalled  from  the  N.W., 
and  Captain  Trollope's  squadron  threw  out  the 
signal  for  an  enemy ;  at  the  great  distance  the  Fleet 
at  first  was,  however,  it  was  doubted  by  the  Admiral 
whether  the  red  flags  seen  to  leeward  might  not  be 
the  private  signal  of  the  day,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  run  far  to  leeward  lest  the  enemy,  to  whose 
situation  he  was  a  stranger,  might  by  those  means 
escape  him.  The  doubt,  however,  was  soon  cleared 
up  and  the  Admiral  bore  down. 

"  The  '  Russell '  and  the  '  Adamant '  not  having 
any  station  allotted  to  them  in  the  line  of  Battle, 

1  The  Dutch  fleet  had  quitted  the  Texel  at  10  a.m.  on  the  8th 
with  a  light  breeze  at  east  by  north.  The  report  at  the  time  was 
that  it  had  been  ordered  to  try  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  French 
fleet  in  Brest  Road  ;  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  French  accounts, 
Admiral  De  Winter  sailed  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  seek 
and  engage  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Duncan  (James's  Naval  History, 
Vol.  III.  p.  98). 
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I  was  for  some  time  puzzled  as  to  the  situation  the 
ship  should  be  placed  in,  but  the  '  Circe '  was 
dispatched  with  orders  from  the  Admiral  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  line  next  astern  of  the  '  Russell '  ; 
this  message  being  delivered  twice  and  clearly 
understood,  I  accordingly  steered  for  that  ship,  then 
going  down  with  several  ships  in  the  rear  to  the 
enemy  ;  the  signal  for  forming  on  the  starboard  line 
of  bearing  had  been  made,  but  either  from  an  idea 
that  it  would  not  have  been  soon  enough  or  that  it 
was  not  sufficiently  and  generally  understood,1  the 
signal  for  everybody  to  engage  his  opponent  was 
made.  Before  the  Fleets  were  near  enough  to  en- 
gage, the  Admiral  took  two  reefs  in  his  topsails  and, 
having  done  so,  steered  for  the  centre  of  their  line 
with  the  '  Triumph/  '  Bedford/  and  '  Ardent/  the 
nearest  ships  to  him.  The  Vice- Admiral  in  the 
'  Monarch/  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship  and  the 
then  situation  of  her,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  and  commence  the  action,  which  he 
did  with  an  intrepidity  and  address  which  reflects 
the  very  highest  honour  on  his  character.2  The 
noble  example  he  set  was  followed  by  the  *  Powerful ' 
and  some  ships  after  her  ;  and  the  rear  of  the  British 
line  was  so  crowded  that  that  of  the  enemy  im- 
mediately gave  way  and  was  defeated.  The  Admiral 


1  At  11.30  a.m.  Admiral  Duncan  signalled  that  he  should  pass 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  engage  him  to  leeward.    Unfortunately 
the  then  prevailing  thick  weather  rendered  this  signal,  for  the  short 
time  it  was  up,  not  generally  understood  (James,  Vol.  II,  p.  100). 

2  At  about  half-past  noon  Vice- Admiral  Onslow,  whose  ship,  the 
'  Monarch  '  (Captain  Edward  O'Bryen),  was  leading  the   larboard 
division  of  the  British  Fleet,  cut  through  the  Dutch  line  (Ibid) . 
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in  the  meantime,  with  his  few  ships,  was  attended 
with  equal  success  in  the  centre,  but  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  '  Hercules/  one  of  their  ships, 
taking  fire.  The  '  Triumph  '  was  ordered  to  stay 
by  her,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  Before 
four  o'clock  the  smoke  cleared  away  and  the  Dutch 
Admiral's  ship  was  seen  a  perfect  log  upon  the 
water,  without  a  mast  standing,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Storey  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  which  was  now  very  near.  The  '  Jupiter '  also, 
the  Dutch  Vice- Admiral's  ship,  had  struck  to  the 
'  Monarch '  ;  and  the  day  was  decided  by  the 
enemy's  line  and  one  frigate  falling  into  our 
hands. 

"  The  '  Adamant '  engaged  with  the  '  Haerlem  ' 
under  Captain  Wiggarts,  very  soon  had  her  fore- 
topsail  yard  shot  away,  but  the  Vice-Admiral  by 
signal  ordered  me  to  attend  and  stay  by  the  '  Haer- 
lem.' After  another  foretopsail  yard  was  got  up 
I  received  additional  verbal  orders  from  the  Vice- 
Admiral  to  stay  by  the  Haerlem.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  evening  and  the  action  had  entirely  ceased. 

"  The  '  Haerlem  '  was  one  of  their  68-gun  ships, 
and  though  she  struck  to  the  '  Adamant '  and  I 
believe  had  her  mizen-mast  shot  away  by  her,  she 
had  also  received  the  passing  fire  of  other  ships  in 
the  rear.  She  was  the  Dutch  Vice- Admiral's  second 
astern  and  was  separated  from  him  and  the  whole 
of  the  rear  division  by  the  decided  manner  in  which 
the  '  Monarch  '  broke  the  line.  Her  Captain,  De 
Wiggarts,  with  some  few  officers  and  73  men,  came 
on  board  the  '  Adamant.'  He  delivered  his  sword 
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to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  agitation.  After  a  short 
time  I  pointed  out  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  in 
a  musquet  ball  passing  through  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  For  the  time  we  engaged  him  he  was  to  lee- 
ward and  his  shot  only  struck  the  rigging/' 

The  Dutch  Admiral  had  his  flag  on  the  '  Vryheit/ 
of  74  guns.  Its  decks  floated  in  blood,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  person  on  his  quarter- 
deck who  was  not  killed  or  wounded.  When  taken 
a  prisoner  on  board  the  '  Venerable  '  he  presented 
his  sword  to  Admiral  Duncan,  who  courteously 
returned  it  to  him  ;  and  the  two  Admirals  subse- 
quently dined  on  board  the  *  Venerable  '  and  con- 
cluded the  evening  by  playing  a  rubber  of  whist — 
the  best  of  friends.  So  doing  they  must  have  been 
a  striking  couple,  for  they  were  both  the  tallest  and 
finest  men  of  their  respective  fleets,  Admiral  Duncan 
indeed,  when  younger,  had  been  reckoned  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  time  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

"  Of  this  action  much  has  been  said,  and  the  spirit 
of  after  times  always  disposed  to  animadvert — 
and  that  not  very  favourably — upon  the  conduct 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  have  accused 
the  Admiral  of  having  gone  confusedly  and  hurriedly 
to  work  ;  but  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy's  coast  all  made 
what,  upon  another  occasion,  might  have  appeared 
haste  imperatively  necessary,  for  it  was  the  prompt 
decision  of  the  Admiral  that  occasioned  the  result, 
the  action  having  commenced  before  one  and  being 
concluded  by  four.  I  was  interrogated  confidentially 
upon  this  subject  by  one  high  in  office  and  this  was 
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the  spirit  of  the  answer  I  gave.  Our  naval  authors 
would  do  well  to  keep  to  their  professional  duties, 
and  Captain  Brenton's  Naval  History  is  written  in 
the  spirit  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  has  no  real 
claim  to  the  respect  or  deference  of  the  profession. 
Captain  Knight  of  the  '  Montagu/  for  one,  was 
blamed  for  heaving  the  lead  and  making  the  signal 
for  8  fathoms  water,  but  he  did  his  duty/' 

While  Hotham's  remarks  here  confirm  his  corre- 
spondence previously  quoted,  they  are  of  further 
interest  in  the  light  of  subsequent  criticisms  upon 
his  own  conduct  by  a  writer  whose  asserted 
knowledge  was  second  -  hand.  The  Rev.  C.  E. 
Armstrong,  who  in  1855  published  a  life  of 
Sir  Charles  Richardson,  which  he  called  A  Tar  of 
the  Last  War,  and  who  professed  to  speak  on 
the  authority  of  that  Admiral,  relates  how  the 
'  Circe/  on  board  of  which  Richardson  was  present 
at  Camperdown,  was  one  of  the  repeating  frigates 
"  when  the  '  Adamant/  Captain  William  Hotham, 
and  four  others,  refused  to  answer  the  Admiral's 
signal  for  close  action,  and  shortened  sail  so  as  to 
keep  out  of  danger,  while  Duncan  and  the  rest  were 
hotly  engaged.  Lieutenant  Richardson  repeated 
over  and  over  again  to  the  shirking  Captains,  the 
signal  for  close  quarters,  but  they  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  ;  he  therefore  begged  Halkett 
to  let  him  fire  a  few  signal  guns  in  order  that  no 
mistake  could  be  pleaded.  On  getting  permission, 
he  was  so  enraged  at  their  taking  no  more  notice 
of  this  than  the  others  that,  with  the  hearty  con- 
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sent  of  the  sailors,  who  enjoyed  the  prank,  he  fired 
six  guns,  heavily  loaded,  right  into  them,  when  they 
took  up  another  and  a  safer  position/' 

An  officer  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  could,  for  a  prank,  fire  six 
heavily  loaded  guns  into  our  own  ships,  does  not 
impress  one  as  a  very  reliable  authority,  nor  does 
the  story  in  detail  appear  credible.  Hotham,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  had  been  one  of  those  who,  with  two 
men-of-war,  had  boldly  faced  and  challenged  the 
entire  Dutch  fleet — who  with  unswerving  loyalty 
had  adhered  to  duty  throughout  the  long-drawn  sus- 
pense and  unceasing  danger  of  those  terrible  days 
and  nights  at  the  Nore.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man 
who  could  act  thus  would  subsequently  desert  the 
Commander  to  whom  he  had  previously  proved  so 
faithful ;  moreover — and  this  at  once  disposes  of  the 
tale — he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  "conspicuous 
bravery  "  at  Camperdown.  But,  all  unconscious  of 
this  lie  to  be  promulgated  seven  years  after  his 
death,  Hotham  has,  in  his  private  diary,  pro- 
nounced his  own  acquittal.  Unsuspiciously  therein, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  stress  on  his  perplexity, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  where  to 
place  his  ship,  no  station  having  been  allotted  to 
her  or  to  the  '  Russell '  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  and 
he  also  explains  how,  in  direct  obedience  to  the 
twice  repeated  orders  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  Onslow, 
he  remained  by  the  '  Haerlem '  till  that  ship  struck 
to  him.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards  when 
writing  a  "  Character "  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Trollope  he  reiterated  the  same  facts  in  detail : — 
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The  '  Adamant '  having  no  line  of  battle,  Admiral 
Duncan,  in  a  verbal  message  which  he  sent  by  Captain 
Trollope,  ordered  me  to  keep  astern  of  the  Russell,  which 
I  did  till  the  position  of  the  '  Haerlem '  made  it  neces- 
sary to  engage  her,  and  the  foretopsail  yard  [of  the 
'  Adamant ']  being  shot  away  prevented  me  from  follow- 
ing her ;  the  '  Haerlem '  having  struck  and  the  foretopsail 
yard  replaced  I  was  going  on,  when  the  Vice-Admiral 
made  my  signal  to  stay  by  the  Prizes. 

The  straightforwardness  of  this  simple  account 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy,  and  not  only  dis- 
proves the  unlikely  story  here  quoted  but  serves 
further  to  refute  the  misstatement  of  another 
naval  historian,  James,  who  says  that  the  '  Haer- 
lem '  was  left  to  the  '  Powerful/  and  also  that  the 
'  Adamant '  sustained  no  damage  during  the  en- 
gagement.1 

Subsequently  to  the  action,  Hotham  continues, 
"  every  endeavour  was  made  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
from  off  the  Flemish  Banks  then  to  leeward  ;  for  a 
day  or  two  the  wind  was  baffling  and  contrary  ;  on 
the  I3th,  in  the  middle  watch,  the  '  Haerlem  '  lost 
her  foremast,  the  only  mast  she  had  ;  and,  a  short 
time  after,  the  stream  cable  by  which  she  was  towed, 
parted.  The  wind,  then  at  N.W.,  was  increasing  to 
a  gale.  I  wished  to  ascertain  her  situation  at  day- 
light and  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  Commanding 
Officer  had  very  judiciously  anchored  and  cleared 
away  the  wreck,  she  was  riding  with  a  good  scope 
of  cable  which  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  would 
hold  her  whilst  the  gale  lasted. 

1  See  Naval  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  101. 
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"  As  the  gale  was  increasing,  however,  the  Pilots 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  '  Adamant's '  getting 
from  off  the  Flemish  Banks,  now  becoming  a  lee 
shore,  and  accordingly,  having  taken  the  bearings 
and  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  situation  of 
the  Prize,  I  ran  for  the  Downs  and  arrived  there  in 
the  evening  ;  I  acquainted  Admiral  Peyton  with 
all  that  had  happened,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
probable  awkward  situation  of  Admiral  Duncan's 
Fleet  with  its  prizes  upon  a  lee  shore  blowing.  I 
requested  I  might  be  allowed  to  get  rid  of  the 
prisoners  on  board  and  return,  whenever  the  weather 
should  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  the  prize  I  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon,  both  which  things  were  accord- 
ingly done.  I  found  the  prize  in  the  same  spot  I 
had  left  her  and  on  going  within  hail  of  her  I  learnt 
that  the  officer  who  commanded  her  had  three  cables 
out  and  that  during  our  separation  the  prisoners  had 
been  very  troublesome  and  had  attempted  to  rise  ; 
I  gave  directions  to  two  gun  vessels  to  take  each 
as  many  prisoners  as  they  could  with  safety  receive, 
and  directed  that  some  of  the  worst  of  the  trouble- 
some men  might  be  sent  to  the  '  Adamant '  ;  they 
were  Poles  and  from  the  reports  made  of  their  con- 
duct I  ordered  them  in  irons.  The  officer  command- 
ing the  '  Haerlem  '  merited  the  greatest  commenda- 
tion for  his  spirited  and  judicious  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  his  exertions  in  rigging  her  jurymasts,  and 
spirit  in  quelling  the  growing  and  alarming  discon- 
tent of  the  people.  The  first  opportunity  I  had  of 
communicating  with  the  Admiralty  I  took  care 
to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  it  was  to  the  able 
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and  judicious  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Nesham1  that 
the  safety  of  the  prize  was  to  be  attributed. 

"  On  the  i7th,  the  '  Montagu  '  with  the  '  Vryheid  ' 
and  '  Adamant '  with  the  '  Haerlem '  in  tow 
anchored  off  Winterton  Ness,  and  on  the  i8th  they 
all  attempted  to  get  through  the  Cockle  Gatway 
into  Yarmouth  Roads,  but  the  wind  heading  them 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel,  the  two  prizes 
were  obliged  immediately  to  anchor  and  the  '  Ada- 
mant '  got  on  shore  upon  the  Scroby  Bank.  The 
signal  for  assistance  being  made,  Lieutenant  Young, 
commanding  the  *  Anne/  Cutter,  slipped  his  cable, 
and  without  any  directions  came  immediately  to 
the  ship  and  offered  his  services  and  advice,  which 
his  local  knowledge  and  experience  justified  him  in 
doing  ;  to  that  knowledge  and  great  exertions  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  indebted  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship ;  she  floated  off  in  two  hours  and  after 
laying  at  single  anchor  for  a  short  time  in  the  Gat- 
way  proceeded,  as  did  also  the  prizes,  to  the  Nore. 

The  following  were  the  Ships  engaged  in  The  Battle  of 

Camperdown. 
J4~gun  ships  : — 

'  Venerable  '    Admiral  Adam  Duncan 

Captain  William  George  Fairfax 

'  Monarch  ' Vice-Admiral  Richard  Onslow 

Captain  Edward  O'Bryen 

Russell ' Henry  Trollope 

Montagu  '    John  Knight 

Bedford  ' Sir  Thomas  Byard 

Powerful '    William  O'Brien  Drury 

Triumph  '    William  Essington 

1  Christopher  John  William  Nesham,  Lieutenant  on  board  the 
'  Adamant,' 
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ships : — 

'  Belliqueux  ' John  Inglis 

'  Agincourt '    John  Williamson 

'  Lancaster  ' John  Wells 

'  Ardent '  Richard  Rundell  Burgess 

'  Veteran  '    George  Gregory 

'  Director  ' William  Bligh 

'  Monmouth  ' James  Walker  j 

5o-gun  ships  : — 

'  Isis  ' William  Mitchell 

*  Adamant '  William  Hotham 

4Q-gun  frigate : — 
'  Beaulieu  ' Francis  Fayerman 

z8-gun  frigate  : — 
'  Circe  ' Peter  Halkett 

Sloop  :  '  Martin ' Hon.  Charles  Paget 

Cutters :  '  Rose/  '  King  George/  '  Active '  and 
'  Diligent/  and  lugger  :  '  Speculator/ 

"  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  King  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Lord  Duncan  at  Sheerness,  and  everything 
was  prepared  accordingly,  but  it  blew  a  very  heavy 
gale  from  the  N.E.  with  a  flood  tide  up  the  river,  and 
the  thing  was  given  up. 

"  On  the  i7th  October,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
Nore,  Admiral  Duncan  was  created  a  Baron  and  a 
Viscount  of  Great  Britain  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Duncan  of  Lundie,  and  Viscount  Dundas  of  Camper- 
down.  Vice-Admiral  Onslow  was  made  a  baronet, 
and  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax  were  made 
Knights  Bannerets.  Gold  Medals  were  also  struck 
to  commemorate  the  victory.  The  City  of  London 
presented  Lord  Duncan  with  its  freedom,  and  a 
sword  of  two  hundred  guineas  value,  and  the  same, 

VOL.  I.— L 
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with  a  sword  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to  Sir  Richard 
Onslow. 

"  Perhaps  reward  would  have  been  more  com- 
mensurate with  merit  if  the  second  in  Command,  who 
so  distinguished  himself,  had  received  an  Irish 
Peerage — a  Baronetcy  having  been  on  a  former 
occasion  offered  to  him  which  he  had  declined 
accepting. 

"  Orders  were  given  for  the  ships  in  action  to  send 
an  officer  and  a  few  men  to  attend  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  General  Thanksgiving  the  King  intended  to 
make  at  St.  Paul's  this  month,  on  December  igth, 
1797  ;  and  accordingly  his  Majesty,  attended  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  Privy  Council,  Bishops  and 
Judges,  went  in  procession,  and  was  met  at  Temple 
Bar  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  from  whom  he  received,  and 
to  whom  he  returned,  the  Keys  of  the  City. 

"  The  Flag  Officers,  Captains,  and  the  officers, 
seamen  and  marines  sent  for  the  occasion,  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  through  which  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Choir  ; 
and  their  Majesties  were  very  gracious  on  the 
occasion.  I  remained  near  the  Vice-Admiral  and 
was  ordered  to  take  hold  of  the  fly  of  the  Dutch  flag. 
(This  little  attention  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  not 
accorded  to  some  other,  pleased  me  much  ;  but 
Sir  Henry  Trollope  required  no  importance  beyond 
his  own  to  elevate  him  !)  There  were  fifteen  Flag 
officers  and  twenty-six  Captains  who  formed  the 
procession,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  lesson,  we 
walked  in  two  divisions,  right  and  left  of  the  King's 
chair,  and  advancing  to  the  Communion  table  placed 
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the  Flags  there  in  charge  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
These  consisted  of  trophies  taken  by  Lord  Howe 
June  ist,  1794  ;  by  Admiral  Hotham  March  I3th, 
1795  ;  by  Lord  Bridport  June  23rd,  1795  ;  by  Sir 
John  Jervis  February  I4th,  1797  ;  and  by  Admiral 
Duncan  October  nth,  1797  ;  as  well  as  the  colours 
of  the  Dutch  Fleet  captured  by  Sir  George  K. 
Elphinstone  on  August  i8th,  1796.  We  were  then 
directed  to  take  the  seats  allotted  to  us  in  the 
galleries  ;  and,  being  placed,  the  Te  Deiim  com- 
menced. The  scene  was  very  striking  and  the 
ceremony  most  imposing  while  the  Monarch  of  a 
favoured  people  knelt  in  gratitude  and  devotion, 
and  proclaimed  aloud — '  There  is  none  other  that 
fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou,  O  God  !  ' 

"  All  the  Royal  Family  were  in  uniform  dress  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  immense  numbers  in  the 
Cathedral,  all  in  full  dress,  formed  a  spectacle  of 
uncommon  interest  and  brilliancy.  The  measure 
was  a  popular  one,  for  the  people  are  a  religious  one. 
Not  a  single  accident  occurred,  or  did  anything  un- 
pleasant, as  connected  with  party,  happen. 

'  The  day  was  favourable,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it  this  august  and  well-judged  ceremony 
went  off  as  well  as  its  warmest  advocates  could  have 
wished. 

"  No  apprehension,  however,  ever  deterred  the 
King  from  doing  conscientiously  what  he  thought 
right  and  this  the  people  both  knew  and  put  a 
proper  value  upon. 

'  The  Dutch  Vice- Admiral  Reintjios  died  in 
London  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  not  of  his 
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wound  received  at  Camperdown,  but  of  a  chronic 
disease. 

"  A  very  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  his  death.  The  servant  of  a  young  lady, 
a  niece  of  Admiral  Lutwidge,  then  commanding  at 
Sheerness,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Dutch 
Vice- Admiral  in  London,  took  it  so  seriously  to  heart 
that  her  mistress  reasoned  with  her  upon  the  subject 
and  expressed  astonishment  that  the  girl  should  feel 
so  much  for  an  old  gentleman  she  had  not  seen  more 
than  a  few  days.  The  maid,  however,  said  she  felt 
the  loss  more  as  a  surprise  than  anything  else,  and 
that  she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
a  gentleman  who  was  so  short  a  time  past  at  the 
Admiral's  table  and  well,  should  now  be  dead.  In 
this  mood  she  left  her  mistress  and  went  to  bed. 
About  two  in  the  morning  she  was  ill  enough  to  make 
it  necessary  to  send  for  Dr.  Murray,  the  Surgeon  of 
the  Dockyard,  and  she  died  before  he  arrived ! 

January  iqth,  1798. 

"  Hitherto  I  had  only  been  a  locum  tenens  on 
board  the  '  Adamant '  for  poor  Captain  Warre  ; 
now  I  obtained  a  permanent  commission.  I  was 
ordered  to  join  and  put  myself  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  then  in  the  '  Diamond  ' 
with  a  squadron  off  Havre.  I  was  for  some  months 
there  under  his  orders. 

"  May,  1798.  The  '  Hydra/  36,  cruising  off  Havre, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  the  '  Confiante  ' 
French  frigate  of  36  guns,  engage,  and  run  her  and  a 
corvette  on  shore  ;  the  first  was  destroyed,  but  the 
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other  in  a  few  days  floated.  Though  it  was  a  piece  of 
singular  good  fortune  that,  after  the  rest  of  the  ships 
had  been  long  and  perse veringly  watching  this  Port, 
the  '  Hydra/  which  had  only  just  arrived  upon  this 
station,  should  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  it  was  no 
more  than  the  excellent  conduct  and  universal 
respectability  of  the  Commander  entitled  him  to. 
The  thing  itself  was  slightingly  mentioned,  but  it 
nevertheless  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  Sir 
Francis  Laforey  and  the  officers  of  the  '  Hydra/1 

'  Having  supplied  the  Island  of  Marcon  with 
bread  and  provisions,  the  '  Adamant '  received  orders 
from  the  Senior  Officer  to  return  to  Spithead.  On 
our  arrival  there,  the  Carpenter,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  under  confinement,  was  brought  to  a 
Court  Martial  for  disrespect  and  contempt  to  his 
superior  Officer  and  broken. 

'  This  man  had  been  Carpenter's  Mate  of  the  Ship, 
and  in  shipping  the  Dead  Lights,  in  preparation  to  a 
gale  coming  on,  with  a  good  deal  of  sea  running,  he 
fell  overboard,  and  holloaed  out  to  the  ship  not  to  be 
alarmed.  He  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  what  with  his 
strength  of  body,  and  great  presence  of  mind, 
though  almost  dark  and  in  the  Atlantic,  he  was  saved. 
He  afterwards  got  a  warrant  and  was  appointed  to 
the  ship,  but  he  was  a  turbulent  and  in  every  way 
troublesome  man,  and  met  the  consequence  of  being 


so/3 


Another  man  then  on  board  the  '  Adamant '  had 
had  an  almost  equally  miraculous  escape  from 
drowning.  "  The  former  first  Lieutenant  of  the 

1  See  James,  Vol.  II,  p.  172. 
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'  Cyclops/  Mr.  Skinner,  was  with  me,"  Hotham 
relates,  "  having  since  those  days  been  third  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  '  Hebe  '  under  Captain  Thornbrough. 
When  cruising  off  the  channel  Captain  Thornbrough 
came  up  with  a  smuggler  he  had  long  been  in  chase 
of,  and  ordered  Mr.  Skinner  to  board  her.  It  was 
blowing  strong  and  the  boat  lowered  from  the  stern 
was  by  some  accident  swamped,  and  Mr.  Skinner 
precipitated  into  the  sea.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  be  rescued,  but  when  this  was  achieved, 
although  it  was  winter  and  when  he  fell  into  the  sea 
he  had  been  clad  accordingly,  when  the  People  again 
got  hold  of  him  he  was  as  naked  as  he  was  born.  He 
was  left-handed,  and  finding  himself  sinking  with 
the  weight  of  his  heavy  clothes,  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  take  a  penknife  out  of  his  pocket  and 
swiftly  cut  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  and  every  other 
part  of  his  dress.  He  often  himself  told  me  this 
extraordinary  fact,  and  it  was  fully  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Edward  Thornbrough.  Mr. 
Skinner  was  a  Boston  man,  and  a  very  expert 
swimmer,  and  in  every  way  a  strong  and  active 


man/' 


At  this  date  fresh  complications  were  facing  the 
British  forces.  Since  the  failure  of  an  attempt  in 
December,  1796,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Ireland, 
the  French  had  endeavoured  by  means  of  spies  and 
emissaries  to  gain  over  the  Irish  Catholics  to  their 
cause.  In  this  they  at  last  succeeded,  and  Ireland 
unhappily  became  the  theatre  of  open  and  bloody 
rebellion.  The  object  of  the  French  Directory  was 
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now  at  every  risk  to  aid  the  rebels  with  disciplined 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing.  This  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  do  ;  but  they  let  the 
summer  pass  nearly  away  before  they  made  any 
attempt  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

"  Affairs  in  Ireland/'  relates  Hotham,  "  rendered 
it  necessary  to  send  three  battalions  of  Guards  there 
under  General  Hulse.  The  dispatch  and  good  order 
with  which  this  was  accomplished  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  that  gallant  Corps.  The  squadron 
under  Sir  Ch.  Thompson  carried  them.  Several  of 
the  Militia  Regiments  volunteered  their  services,  and 
a  bill  was  immediately  passed  to  enable  His  Majesty 
in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs  to  avail  himself  of 
the  offers. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  army  experienced 
the  loss  of  a  very  valuable  officer  in  Major-General 
Crosbie,  commanding  the  troops  in  Garrison  at 
Portsmouth,  and  Colonel  of  the  22nd  Regiment. 
His  most  intimate  friends  were  unable  in  any  way  to 
account  for  the  desperate  and  melancholy  step  he 
took.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  an  officer 
universally  esteemed.  He  was  single  ;  his  circum- 
stances were  affluent ;  and  those  who  knew  him  bore 
testimony  to  the  high  integrity  of  his  domestic  life. 
He  had  laboured  for  some  time  under  great  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  gave  some  indications  of  unusual 
eccentricity  of  conduct  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
I  had  dined  with  him  the  day  before,  and  he  had  sent 
his  Brigade  Major  to  stop  any  more  troops  from 
coming  in  to  Portsmouth.  The  next  morning  a 
party,  of  which  I  was  one,  had  been  made  to  go  to  the 
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Isle  of  Wight  in  the  Commissioner's  yacht,  but  as 
the  boat  was  starting  from  Sally  Port  an  officer  came 
down  and  requested  Lord  Roke,  who  was  one  of  us, 
to  get  on  shore  and  come  forthwith  to  the  Parade. 

"  It  appears  that  General  Crosbie  had  ordered  his 
Brigade  Major  to  go  down  to  the  Parade  before  him, 
calling  at  the  Post  Office  on  his  way.  That  officer 
reminded  the  General  that  there  were  no  letters  on 
Monday.  Crosbie  then  desired  him  to  go  on  and 
wait  for  him. 

"  In  the  meantime  he  sent  for  his  house-keeper, 
who  had  been  an  old  servant,  and  thanking  her  for 
her  fidelity  and  attention,  made  her  a  present  and 
shook  hands  with  her.  The  poor  woman,  puzzled  at 
this  behaviour,  had  scarcely  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  One  of 
the  men  running  up  found  that  the  General  had 
almost  blown  his  head  off.  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  druggist, 
who  was  the  first  professional  man  who  saw  the  body, 
and  who  knew  the  General  well,  told  me  he  thought 
that  a  nervous  flux  he  had  suffered  from  some  time 
ago  had  affected  the  brain. 

"  On  the  2ist  of  June  the  '  Adamant '  went  down 
to  St.  Helen's  to  replace  the  '  Leopard/  50,  and  I  had 
directions  to  take  the  '  Argo/  44,  and  gun  vessels 
that  were  laying  there  under  my  orders.  I  soon  per- 
ceived a  something  in  the  state  of  the  ship's  company 
very  unusual,  but  which  I  could  neither  exactly 
define  and  still  less  account  for.  As  a  touchstone  I 
wrote  to  the  Admiralty  for  leave  to  fill  up  the  com- 
plements of  the  gunboats  under  my  orders  with 
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whatever  men  of  the  '  Adamant '  I  might  select  and 
judge  necessary  should  be  separated  from  the  rest. 
To  my  surprise  this  request  was  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  an  order  accompanied  the  letter  for 
the  '  Adamant '  to  cruise  for  the  space  of  ten  days  in 
Sandown  Bay.  This  drafting  of  the  men,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  a  vowed  and  open  mutiny  which 
broke  out  in  a  more  violent  manner  than  I  either 
expected  or  was  prepared  for,  and  I  had  the  morti- 
fication of  being  told  that  neither  the  order  respect- 
ing the  men  to  be  drafted  nor  that  of  going  to  sea 
would  be  obeyed. 

"  Though  the  People  were  all  aft  and  everything 
wore  the  appearance  of  the  most  violent  measures  on 
their  part,  I  was  unwilling,  as  long  as  it  could  be 
possibly  avoided,  to  adopt  stern  measures  on  mine  ; 
finding,  therefore,  that  exhortation  and  endeavour- 
ing to  shame  them  were  equally  unavailing,  I  went 
for  the  Muster  book  on  June  2gth  and  desired  that 
each  man  as  he  passed  me  would  tell  me  what 
grievance  he  wished  to  be  redressed,  and  whether  he 
would  obey  my  orders  or  not.  This  measure  was 
attended  with  the  desired  effect  ;  the  men  wanted 
courage  to  assert  singly  what  they  had  maintained 
collectively — and  having  secured  three  ringleaders 
and  plainly  perceived  it  was  not  the  mass  of  the 
ship's  company  that  was  in  fault,  I  put  the  dis- 
charged men  into  the  several  gunboats  they  were  to 
belong  to,  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  not  to  go  into 
Sandown  Bay.  I  gave  my  reasons  for  this  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Nepean,1  and  waited  for  their  Lordships7 

1  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Bart.,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  this  date. 
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further  orders.  An  immediate  order  came  down  for 
the  ship  to  proceed  to  Spithead,  and  the  Court 
Martial  to  assemble  for  the  trial  of  the  Mutineers 
promptly  ;  this  fully  justified  the  delay  I  had  taken 
upon  my  own  responsibility. 

t(  I  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  a  letter  stating 
several  grievances  and  desiring  an  exchange  or 
removal  of  several  officers  of  the  ship  had  been 
written  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  name  of  the  ship's 
company  and  directed  either  to  the  Admiralty  or  to 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  ship's  company  was  turned  up  and  the 
question  again  put  individually  to  each  man  whether 
it  was  by  his  consent  that  the  letter  in  question  had 
been  written  ;  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  knew  anything 
of  the  mattert  and  the  man  who  had  written  it  was 
immediately  confined. 

"  I  now  waited  upon  the  Admiral  and  enquired 
whether  he  had  ever  received  such  a  letter.  The 
question,  as  I  expected,  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  the  same  question  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
desire,  in  the  event  of  its  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  that  such  letter  might  be  transmitted  to 
me.  This  letter,  which  had  been  written  about  three 
weeks,  accordingly  was  sent  to  me.  It  contained 
many  complaints,  most  of  them  of  a  trifling  nature, 
and  none  of  them  well-founded  ;  and  neither  did  it 
nor  the  several  witnesses  upon  the  trial  of  the  ring- 
leaders throw  any  light  on  the  names  of  the  officers 
supposed  to  be  obnoxious  !  The  writer  of  this  letter 
had  of  all  other  men  in  the  ship  the  least  reason  to 
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complain  of  either  his  Captain  or  officers,  and  had 
always  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  ship.  As  the  examples  about  to  be  made 
were  sufficiently  awful  I  ordered  him  to  be  released, 
and  promised  to  forget  what  had  happened.  The 
letter  was  sent  back  to  Mr.  Nepean. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  reason  the 
Board  could  have  had  for  withholding  from  an 
officer  in  command — in  such  times  too — the  means 
of  defending  himself  against  a  concerted  attack. 
A  practice  which  carries,  in  the  very  face  of  it, 
appearances  so  destructive  to  the  good  order  of  the 
service  destroys  in  a  moment  the  confidence  that 
ought  to  exist  between  a  Commander  and  his  men, 
and  lays  the  former  open  to  continued  and  un- 
expected danger.  In  this  instance,  had  the  request 
for  the  men  to  be  drafted  not  been  complied  with  and 
the  ship  gone  to  sea,  the  most  fatal  measures,  it 
seems,  were  in  contemplation  to  be  executed  by  the 
mutineers  off  Havre,  without  either  the  Captain  or 
officers  being  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the 
impending  storm  ! 

"  After  a  trial  of  two  days  the  three  ringleaders 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  upon  my  acquainting 
the  Court  that  I  believed  one  of  them  was  too  simple 
to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  was  recommended  to  and  received  the 
King's  pardon.  The  other  two  suffered.  The  leader, 
Patrick  Mullins,  who  was  a  Catholic  and  United 
Irishman,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  behaved 
men  in  the  ship  and  had  never  had  an  angry  word 
said  to  him  or  a  lash  upon  his  back,  he  was  more- 
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over  Captain  of  the  Forecastle.  He  desired  I  would 
forgive  him  before  he  went  off  and  allow  him  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  the  People  before  he  quitted  this 
world,  promising  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not 
going  to  make  use  of  any  objectionable  language. 
This  request  was  granted,  and  he  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise by  exhorting  the  People  to  remember  their 
duty. 

:'  I  shook  his  hand  and  told  him  I  had  nothing  to 
forgive,  but  that  I  hoped  he  would  receive  pardon 
from  where  he  was  going.  Although  his  hands  were 
then  tied,  he  pressed  one  of  mine  very  forcibly  and 
said  that  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  fire  the  gun  when- 
ever I  liked.  He  died  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
resignation.  The  other  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
agony,  and  kept  running  up  and  down  the  Fore- 
castle till  the  awful  moment  arrived.  He  confessed 
having  committed  almost  every  crime  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  vice. 

"  The  whole  of  this  last  painful  history  was  due 
to  the  United  Irish  system,  at  that  time  raging  with 
painful  violence,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  itself 
in  rebellion. 

"  On  board  the  '  Defiance  '  there  were  14  or  15 
condemned  to  death,  and  several  of  that  number 
suffered.  The  Captain  (Jones)  had  been  allowed  to 
man  the  ship  at  Cork,  and  she  was  consequently 
full  of  turbulence  and  disaffection. 

"  Even  the  prisoners  upon  the  platform  in  the 
cockpit  had  nearly  murdered  one  of  the  Priests  that 
was  consoling  them. 

"  In  1798  I  was  also  present  at  a  Court  Martial  at 
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Spithead  of  which  Lord  Radstock1  was  President, 
where  with  some  others,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Trimmings  was  tried  for  Mutiny,  he  having  intended 
to  murder  the  Officers  of  the  Gun  Brig  he  belonged 
to  and  carry  the  vessel  herself  into  an  enemy's  Port. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that,  amongst  other  violent 
expressions  the  Prisoner  had  made  use  of,  he  had 
said,  whilst  washing  some  clothes,  that  he  wished  his 
arms  were  as  deep  in  the  blood  of  every  Protestant  as 
they  were  at  that  moment  in  the  soap-suds. 

"  When  put  upon  his  defence,  Lord  Radstock  very 
humanely  suggested  to  the  accused  what  he  had  to 
refute,  and  particularly  pointed  out  the  repre- 
hensible nature  of  the  expression  alluded  to,  and 
urged  him  to  disprove  it.  '  Disprove  it,  my  Lord  !  ' 
exclaimed  the  prisoner,  '  I  glory  in  it !  It  is  the  very 
expression  I  made  use  of  word  for  word,  and  the 
evidence  has  related  the  truth/  Any  further 
exhortation  was  unavailing  ;  it  did  not  take  long, 
as  may  easily  be  believed,  to  examine  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  die.  On  the  morning  of  his 
execution  he  preserved  the  same  undaunted  manner. 
He  harangued  the  People  and  exhorted  them  to 
mutiny,  but  to  take  great  care  in  whom  they  put  con- 
fidence when  they  did  so.  The  officer  who  allowed 
him  to  make  such  a  speech  was  very  properly 
suspended  from  the  command  of  his  vessel  after  so 
outrageous  an  act  of  false  and  dangerous  indulgence. 

1  The  Hon.  Sir  William  Waldegrave,  G.C.B.,  second  son  of  John 
Earl  Waldegrave,  was  advanced  for  his  distinguished  naval  services  to 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  2Qth  December,  1800,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Radstock  of  Castle  Town,  Queen's  County.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Red. 
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"  I  had,  after  the  execution  of  the  ringleader, 
written  to  Lord  Spencer  requesting  to  be  super- 
seded from  the  command  of  the  '  Adamant/  taking 
care  to  assure  him  it  was  not  from  any  reluctance 
to  serve,  but  from  the  anxiety  of  mind  I  had 
suffered  from  these  late  and  unexpected  events 
on  board  the  Ship ;  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
of  these  being  the  detention  of  the  letter  before 
mentioned. 

"  Lord  Spencer  wrote  to  me  in  return  that  nothing 
for  the  present  could  be  decided  upon  that  subject, 
but  that  in  the  meantime,  as  he  heard  my  health 
required  recruiting,  he  had  appointed  Captain 
Dundas  ad  interim  to  the  Ship,  and  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  go  for  a  time  anywhere  for  the  benefit  of 
my  health. 

"  The  letter  was  written  in  a  kind  and  considerate 
feeling,  and  the  best  method  I  had  of  showing  Lord 
Spencer  I  thought  so  was  to  make  my  stay  on  shore 
very  short  and  to  rejoin  my  ship  in  a  fortnight. 

1799. 

"  Having  been  for  a  short  time  off  Havre,  I 
received  secret  orders  from  Spithead  ;  on  opening 
them  I  found  directions  to  proceed  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena  and  bring  any  convoy  home  that  might 
be  lying  there.  I  had  rather  a  long  passage  with- 
out anything  occurring  worth  notice  ;  and  finding 
when  I  arrived,  after  waiting  some  days,  that  there 
were  not  any  homeward-bound  ships,  I  proceeded, 
according  to  my  instructions,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  put  myself  under  the  orders  of  the  senior 
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Officer  there,  Captain  Losack,1  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Admiral,  Sir  Hugh  Christian,2 
had  assumed  the  command  and  hoisted  a  broad 
pendant  on  board  the  '  Jupiter/  50. 

"  Not  long  afterwards  the  Commodore  wishing  as 
soon  as  possible  to  land  the  French  prisoners  taken 
in  the  '  Prudente  '  by  the  '  Daedalus  '  took  the 
'  Tremendous/  '  Adamant '  and  '  Jupiter  '  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  hoisted  a  flag  of  Truce,  as  he 
stood  in  South  Harbour  off  Port  Louis.3  The  flag 
was,  however,  disregarded  by  the  batteries,  which 
opened  fire  upon  our  ships. 

"  My  signal  was  made,  and  I  was  ordered  by  the 
Commodore  to  carry  a  letter  to  Malartie,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  French  Dependencies  East 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  letter,  which  I  was 
to  confirm  by  my  own  word  of  mouth,  was  ex- 
pressive of  surprise  at  the  laws  of  Nations  being 
thus  disregarded,  coupled  with  the  assurance  that 
nothing  but  the  respect  in  which  the  English  Com- 
modore himself  held  those  laws  had  prevented  him 
returning  the  fire  from  the  ships  of  his  Squadron. 

"  I  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
after  proceeding  some  way  up,  was  desired  to  quit 
my  barge,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  further, 
and  to  get  into  a  harbour  boat. 

'  I    found   the   Governor,    General   Malartie,    at 

1  Captain  Losack  had  originally  sailed  for  the  Cape  in  1796  in 
the  '  Jupiter,'  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Christian.  He  became 
Rear- Admiral  in  1808  and  Vice- Admiral  in  1813. 

8  Sir  Hugh  Clonberry  Christian  (1747-98),  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Cape,  1798. 

s  The  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Mauritius. 
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dinner  with  his  officers,  and  he  received  me  with  the 
frankness  of  a  soldier  and  the  politeness  of  the  belle 
cour.  Delivering  to  him  my  letter  with  my  own 
consequent  confirmation  of  its  contents,  I  requested 
to  know  his  determination  respecting  the  prisoners 
and  any  English  ones  that  might  be  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  I  afterwards  dwelt  rather  strongly  upon  the 
inattention  to  the  Flag  of  truce  ;  but  assured  him 
that  the  warmth  with  which  the  Commodore  judged 
it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  express  himself 
proceeded  from  no  personal  feeling  as  far  as  His 
Excellency  was  concerned,  who,  he  was  well  assured, 
would  never  sanction  such  a  measure. 
.  "  General  Malar  tie  made  a  very  gentlemanly  and 
officer-like  reply,  and  desired  I  would  inform  the 
Commodore  that  orders  had  already  been  given  for 
the  suspension  of  the  officer  at  the  battery  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  misconduct.  Still  more,  he 
added,  if  it  was  prudent  ever  to  acknowledge  that 
personal  feeling  could  influence  public  conduct,  he 
might  state  that  his  own  high  respect  for  the  Com- 
modore personally  would  have  prohibited  the  com- 
mission of  such  an  act ;  for,  in  the  Commodore's 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  in  the  occasional  corre- 
spondence and  general  communications  which  had 
taken  place  between  them,  he  had  learnt  to  feel  the 
very  greatest  respect  for  such  an  enemy. 

"Malartie  concluded  the  interview  by  begging  that 
whilst  his  letters  weregetting  ready  I  would  walk  about 
the  town  to  amuse  myself,  and  purchase  anything  that 
either  I  myself  or  my  friends  might  be  in  want  of. 
Mr.  Losack  also  came  on  shore  with  the  flag  of  truce 
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and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  all. 
We  were  invited  to  stay  and  go  to  the  opera,  but 
this  I  decidedly  declined,  not  being  altogether 
satisfied  with  this  mingling  of  gallantry  and  amuse- 
ment with  the  seriousness  of  public  service,  also  I 
felt  that  the  distant  situation  of  these  colonies  make 
it  always  probable  that  whenever  a  reinforcement 
of  the  Enemy  arrived  it  would  be  sudden.  The 
event  proved  that  I  was  right  in  this  supposition. 

"  I  went  again  the  next  day  and  dined  with  the 
Governor-General.  The  Etat  Major  and  some 
gentlemen  of  the  Island  were  also  present.  In  the 
midst  of  dinner,  however,  I  perceived,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  information  that  was  given  to  the 
General,  that  there  was  a  movement  at  table,  and 
next  Monsieur  de  Villeon,  the  Adjutant-General, 
suddenly  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Governor  that  I  should  forthwith 
return  to  the  ship,  and  that  he  was  ready  at  once  to 
attend  me  for  that  purpose.  I  was,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  extremely  startled  at  this  procedure, 
occurring  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  hospitality  and 
good  understanding.  I  got  up,  however,  and  made 
my  bow,  when  M.  de  Villeon  courteously  attended 
me  to  my  boat,  where  I  took  leave  of  him  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ships.  I  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  gun- 
shot and  hauled  down  the  flag  of  truce,  than  the 
batteries  opened  fire,  and  I  observed  that  the 
squadron  were  chasing  a  large  ship.  This  ship, 
which  was  sailing  under  Russian  colours  with  French 
property  on  board,  was  eventually  captured,  and 
turned  out  a  valuable  prize. 

VOL.  I.— M 
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"  The  next  day  I  resumed  my  diplomatic  duties 
on  shore  as  though  these  had  never  been  interrupted, 
and  was  received  with  the  same  politeness  and 
attention.  Before  dinner,  however,  the  Governor 
called  me  into  his  room,  and  apologised  for  the 
apparent  rudeness  he  had  been  guilty  of  on  the 
previous  day.  During  my  visit  on  that  occasion,  he 
informed  me,  he  had  received  private  intelligence 
from  the  Flic-en-Flac,  one  of  the  heights,  that  a 
signal  had  been  made  for  a  large  French  ship 
coming  down  from  the  windward,  and  he  should 
never  have  forgiven  himself,  if  under  the  mask  of 
hospitality  he  had  taken  advantage  of  my  situation, 
and  prevented  a  young  officer  like  me  from  doing  his 
duty  to  his  King  and  Country  ! — For  this  reason  he 
had  sent  me  off !  This,  as  well  it  might,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  acknowledged,  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  able,  such,  in  those  Republican 
days,  not  very  usual  loyal  courtesy  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  the  true  way  of  carrying  on  war 
amongst  civilised  nations. 

"  Malartie  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  a  fine  old 
soldier  with  a  very  intelligent  countenance.  He  was 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  of  a  very 
venerable  appearance.  He  had  been  a  good  deal  in 
his  early  life  under  Vaudreul  in  Canada,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  marked  attention  and  humanity 
to  English  prisoners  had  been  exempted  from  the 
stricter  terms  by  which  Vaudreul  and  his  officers 
were  afterwards  bound.  Malartie  had  been  sent  to 
the  Mauritius  by  his  Government  when  affairs  in 
France  were  in  a  very  fluctuating  state  ;  and  had 
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more  than  once  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
different  Governments  which  acted.  He  was  a  man, 
however,  of  great  decision  and  determination. 

"  On  one  occasion  when  Deputies  from  the  Con- 
vention came  out  in  two  frigates  to  carry  into 
execution  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  not  quite 
approving  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention  had 
arranged  this,  and  aware  of  the  bloodshed  and 
perhaps  general  massacre  that  was  likely  to  attend 
so  violent  and  sudden  a  measure,  Malartie  simply 
gave  the  ships  provisions  and  sent  them  back  again. 
This  *  renvoi  de  Commissaires  '  was  a  very  bold 
measure  on  his  part ;  but  he  judged  rightly  that 
long  before  there  could  be  any  return  from  Old 
France,  things  would  be  perhaps  differently  con- 
stituted, and  at  all  events  he  had  the  Proprietors  in 
both  Islands  on  his  side  and  a  good  garrison.  This 
measure  of  his  obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of 
1  Le  Petit  Louis  XVIII.' 

MADAGASCAR 

"  In  working  into  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  the 
1  Adamant/  though  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
standing  a  very  little  beyond  the  wake  of  the 
•'  Tremendous/  74,  and  had  17  fathoms  in  the  chains 
when  the  Helm  was  put  down,  struck  whilst  in  stays 
upon  a  coral  reef.  As  it  was  only  forward  that  she 
was  shore,  she  soon  dragged  off,  upon  the  People 
being  ordered  aft  and  some  guns  shifted ;  the 
*  Jupiter  '  would  have  met  with  a  similar  fate  had 
we  made  not  signals  that  she  was  in  danger. 

"  The  Carpenter  reported  the  ship  making  water 
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very  fast,  under  the  forefoot,  though  her  having 
grounded  was  scarcely  felt.  All  the  pumps  were  kept 
going  during  the  night,  and  rinding,  for  a  few  days, 
that  the  leak  did  not  decrease,  and  it  being  judged, 
from  her  late  accident  as  well  as  her  general  state, 
that  a  survey  was  necessary,  application  to  that 
effect  was  made  ;  and  the  Captains  and  Carpenters 
of  the  Squadron  recommended  that  twelve  of  her 
lower  deck  guns  should  be  taken  out,  her  lower  deck 
ports  caulked  in,  with  folkering  always  kept  ready  to 
be  applied  in  case  of  accidents,  and  that  she  should 
go  to  Bombay  convoyed  by  the  '  Tremendous/ 

11  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  leak  gradually 
decreased,  and  the  arrangement  as  to  her  destination 
to  Bombay  was  altered.  She  returned  with  the 
Squadron  to  the  Cape,  and  met  with  some  very 
blowing  weather  on  her  way  there.  The  ship, 
nevertheless,  became  as  tight  as  ever  ;  the  Ships  of 
the  Squadron,  '  Jupiter/  '  Tremendous/  *  Oceania/ 
and  '  Star '  Brig  keeping  a  constant  look  out  upon 
her.  In  a  heavy  gale  with  a  great  deal  of  sea  I  was 
concerned  to  see  the  '  Star '  Brig  keep  so  close  to 
the  main  ship,  but  upon  reasoning  afterwards  with 
the  officer  commanding  her,  who  had  once  been  one 
of  the  *  Adamant's '  Lieutenants  under  me,  I  was 
told  by  him  that  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
being  any  distance  off  his  old  ship  whilst  she  was  in 
so  perilous  a  situation  ! 

"  Whilst  lying  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  the  Com- 
modore learnt  that  one  of  our  prize  ships  (the 
'  Chance  ')  had  been  wrecked  upon  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
the  south  point  of  Madagascar,  but  the  lives  of  the 
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people  saved.  One  of  the  men,  however,  being  un- 
willing to  give  up  a  quadrant  to  the  Natives,  a  scuffle 
ensued  in  which  he  was  speared.  The  Lascars,  too,  of 
whom  there  were  several  on  board  the  '  Chance/  also 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  the 
Commodore  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  negoti- 
ate for,  or  learn  what  was  become  of  them.  A  few 
days  afterwards  three  of  our  men  arrived  escorted 
by  two  of  the  natives.  They  were  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  weakness  and  debility.  They  had  taken  a 
different  route  from  the  rest  and  had  travelled  380 
miles  in  sixteen  days.  For  five  days  they  lived  upon 
land-tortoise,  and  the  allowance  was  two  legs  a  day 
for  each  man  and  a  drop  or  two  of  water  gathered 
from  the  hollow  in  the  rocks.  On  the  eighth  day, 
notwithstanding  their  dread  of  the  Natives,  they 
proceeded  along  a  path  in  a  direction  from  which 
they  heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  came  at  last  to 
some  huts  and  cattle.  The  natives  here  were  very 
kind  to  them,  and  gave  them  every  refreshment 
available,  and  would  not  let  them  proceed  on  their 
journey,  anxious  as  they  were  to  do  so,  till  they  had 
gained  a  little  strength.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, men  were  sent  with  them  as  guides  and 
guards,  who  shared  all  the  privations  in  common 
with  our  men  till  they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end. 
'  I  rewarded  these  men  in  the  manner  they  them- 
selves wished,  and  ordered  the  gunner  to  supply 
them  with  some  ship's  musquets,  flints,  cartouche 
boxes,  and  ball  cartridges,  and  everything  they 
could  think  of  that  I  fancied  would  be  acceptable. 
They  were  exceedingly  delighted  and  grateful  for 
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this  species  of  reward,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
time  came  in  which  they  were  to  return  to  their 
homes,  the  separation  between  them  and  those  they 
had  saved  was  painful,  our  three  men,  who  by  this 
time  had  much  recovered,  wept  like  children. 

"  One  man  of  the  '  Adamant '  and  two  of  the 
'  Jupiter  '  were  still  missing  ;  and  it  is  only  wonder- 
ful that  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  the  burning  sands 
and  night  dews  they  had  to  encounter,  together  with 
hunger  and  thirst  in  their  greatest  violence,  had  not 
killed  them  all. 

"  Some  years  before  this,  one  of  our  Indiamen  was 
wrecked  upon  the  Western  coast  of  the  Island  to  the 
northward  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  as  it  was  in  the 
night  and  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  passengers  and  crew 
escaped  from  their  beds  without  even  their  clothes. 
A  sort  of  guard  was  placed  round  the  ladies  and 
female  servants  to  keep  the  importunate  curiosity 
of  the  people  from  them,  and  in  this  way  they  were 
safely  and  comfortably  conducted  some  way  up  the 
country.  No  harm  whatever  happened  to  them  and 
they  were  soon  heard  of  and  restored. 

"  The  Directors  very  properly  freighted  a  ship  with 
every  material  they  imagined  would  be  useful  to  the 
King  of  Buda  and  his  people,  which  was  not  only  just 
but  politic.  Several  other  circumstances  occurred 
which  told  of  the  native  good  feeling  of  this  fine  race 
of  men. 

"  Amidst  all  our  researches  and  improvements 
and  attempts  at  civilising  the  untutored  children  of 
Nature,  it  is  extraordinary  that  neither  the  Portu- 
guese nor  Dutch  in  earlier  times,  or  the  English  and 
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French  in  later  ones,  have  been  able  to  succeed  in 
having  any  factory  or  establishment  in  the  Island 
of  Madagascar.  The  French  made  an  unavailing 
attempt  in  the  last  century,  but  the  Natives  per- 
ceiving their  drift,  soon  succeeded  by  stratagem  in 
cutting  the  settlers  and  their  garrison  off,  and  either 
from  the  warlike  and  determined  spirit  of  the 
Natives,  when  roused,  or  from  the  unhealthiness,  or 
perhaps  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  that  were 
to  be  obtained,  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to 
gain  any  footing  ;  the  temporary  good  understand- 
ing between  the  Missionaries  and  the  King — and 
afterwards  Queen — of  the  greater  part  of  the  Island, 
being  only  transitory,  the  Chiefs  and  the  people 
throwing  off  the  newly  imposed  yoke  and  falling  back 
into  their  own  idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
place  owes  much  of  its  want  of  salubrity  to  the 
quantity  of  uncleared  land  and  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  magnificent  timber  that  prevails  in  so  great  a 
part  of  the  Island,  and  the  object  of  getting  a  footing 
there,  important  as  it  may  be,  is  scarcely  worth  the 
delay,  difficulties,  and  dangers  that  would  attend 
such  an  enterprise.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  can 
be  more  humane  and  hospitable  than  the  Madagascar 
man  is  to  those  who  are  either  driven  upon  or  visit 
his  shores.  It  is  only  the  jealousy  and  apprehension 
of  strangers  settling  amongst  them  that  excites  their 
anger  and  courage. 

'  We  found  a  different  feeling  connected  with  their 
manners  and  morals  in  different  extremities  of  the 
Island.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary's,  little 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  their  women,  and 
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there  every  facility  of  intercourse  was  thoroughly 
understood.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Island,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  it  was  the 
reverse,  and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
attempted  here  what  there  was  no  obstruction  to  at 
St.  Mary's. 

"  One  of  the  finest  subjects  for  a  picture  I  ever 
saw,  presented  itself  one  day  at  St.  Augustine's  Bay  ; 
Commodore  Losack  and  the  Captains  and  some  of 
the  Officers  of  the  squadron  were  sitting  under  a 
large  tree  eating  rice,  etc.,  etc.,  when  an  English 
sailor  passed  by  us  breathless  and  at  full  speed,  and 
as  pale  as  death,  followed  closely  by  a  Native  in  the 
very  act  of  throwing  his  spear.  Seeing  us,  however, 
the  Native  suddenly  halted — dropped  his  weapon, 
and  came  with  dignity  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
Chiefs.  It  appeared  that  the  Englishman,  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  '  Adamant's  '  barge,  had  taken  some 
liberties  with  the  daughter  of  the  native  ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  story  was  perfectly  true,  and  that  the 
Englishman  had  behaved  very  ill,  I  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Chiefs,  and  particularly  the  man  himself, 
should  come  on  board  the  ship  the  next  morning  and 
witness  the  punishment  the  sailor  had  merited.  The 
culprit  was  accordingly,  as  he  deserved  to  be, 
severely  flogged,  but  after  a  time  the  Natives  seemed 
satisfied,  and  there  was  soon  a  cessation  of  any 
revengeful  feeling.  The  poor  man  atoned  for  it  after- 
wards at  the  Isle  of  France  ;  he  was  one  of  the  two 
killed  in  cutting  a  ship  out  of  Port  Louis. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  walking  through  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of   St.    Mary's   with 
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Mr.  Losack,  the  Comte  de  Fouchecour,  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  they  all  simultaneously  set  up  a  scream, 
which  startled  me  a  good  deal,  from  not  having  the 
least  notion  of  what  caused  it.  They  had  perceived 
an  enormous  snake  half  erect,  in  the  underwood,  and 
the  moment  I  saw  it  I  prepared  to  shoot  it,  and  had 
my  finger  on  the  trigger  to  fire  the  instant  the 
animal  should  make  any  movement  towards  me. 
I  remained  in  this  position  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes,  with  the  eye  of  the  snake  fixed 
upon  me,  but  no  part  of  him  moving  except  his 
tongue,  feeling  a  sensation  I  cannot  easily  describe. 
At  last  I  pulled  the  trigger  and  wounded  him  ;  he 
took  to  the  earth  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  I 
had  time  to  fire  again  and  he  was  killed.  We  skinned 
him  after  the  boat's  crew  had  taken  him  down  to  the 
beach  upon  one  of  the  oars,  and  as  at  that  time 
Captain  Curtis  of  the  '  Rattlesnake  '  was  under  my 
orders,  and  was  with  us,  I  thought  he  was  the 
properest  person  to  have  the  trophy  ! 

'  The  animal  measured  ten  feet  six  inches,  and 
was  beautifully  spotted.  The  Natives  told  me  that 
the  serpent  would  never  have  meddled  with  us  had 
we  not  molested  him,  and  if  he  had  even  bit  and 
turned  when  trod  upon,  the  wound  would  not  have 
been  venomous. 

'  The  face  of  the  country  is  picturesque  generally, 
but  there  are  very  few  safe  anchorages,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  getting 
water  induced  the  ships  to  go  there  on  their  return 
from  the  Isle  of  France  to  the  Cape. 

"  The  Native  of  Madagascar  is  a  fine  creature,  and 
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the  manners,  both  of  the  men  and  women,  much 
above  the  average.  Their  complexions  are  very 
dark,  but  their  hair  is  long,  their  teeth  regular  and 
fine,  and  their  features  those  of  an  Arab.  They  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  though  the  Island  is  far 
from  being  healthy  to  Europeans,  the  Natives  seem 
to  be  a  strong,  athletic  race.  In  negotiating  for 
cattle  or  anything  else,  the  women  form  the  medium 
through  which  all  mercantile  transactions  are  carried 
on,  and,  giving  them  their  fair  percentage,  the 
European  is  sure  of  having  an  honest  return. 

'  The  women  are  generally  handsome,  and  their 
habits  industrious  ;  they  manufacture  a  sort  of 
cloth  with  grass  dyed,  which,  though  of  different 
colours,  is  all  of  the  same  pattern,  and  I  brought 
some  of  it  home. 

"  Above  all,  the  people  of  Madagascar  appear  by 
no  means  deficient  in  good  sense,  for  they  take 
special  care  not  to  admit  of  any  fixed  interruption 
to  that  state  of  national  independence  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  and  which  hitherto  neither  the 
arts  nor  persuasions  of  civilisation  have  been  able  to 
disturb. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LIFE  AT  THE  CAPE 
1799-1813 

"IT  "IT  TE  all  arrived  safe  at  the  Cape/'  con- 
%  M  /  tinues  Hotham,  "  and  it  was  for  some 
^  \  time  in  agitation  to  have  the  '  Ada- 
mant '  down,  but  the  weakness  of  her 
general  frame  would  not  admit  this."  Yet,  despite 
the  condition  of  his  ship,  Hotham  was  soon  sent  upon 
a  dangerous  task. 

In  September,  1799,  the  French  36-gun  frigate 
'  Preneuse/  commanded  by  Captain  THermite, 
encountered  the  i6-gun  ship-sloop  '  Rattlesnake ' 
and  the  British  armed  store-ship,  or  44  en  flute, 
1  Camel/  which  had  been  lying  in  Algoa  Bay  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Although  the  odds  were 
very  uneven — the  two  British  ships  not  representing 
either  in  guns  or  men  more  than  half  the  strength 
of  the  French  frigate — a  sharp  fight  ensued  in  which 
all  three  were  considerably  damaged.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  c  Preneuse/  despite  her  crippled  con- 
dition, was  able  to  continue  her  cruise  ;  and  when 
later  the  '  Jupiter/  of  50  guns,  was  sent  after  her, 
the  action  was  equally  indecisive. 

"  Intelligence  having  been  received/'  relates  Hot- 
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ham,  "  that  the  '  Jupiter/  50,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
'  Preneuse  '  off  Algoa  Bay  and  had  had  an  unsatis- 
factory action  with  her  in  which  the  '  Jupiter  '  had 
her  mainmast  badly  wounded  and  in  other  respects 
had  been  a  good  deal  damaged  and  obliged  to 
return,  leaving  '  La  Preneuse  '  still  upon  her  cruising 
ground,  the  '  Tremendous '  (Captain  John  Osborne) 
and  the  '  Adamant '  were  immediately  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Isle  of  France  with  a  view  of  inter- 
cepting the  French  frigate.  Captain  Osborne  gave 
me  directions  to  keep  two  degrees  further  to  the 
Southward  [than  he  did]  in  the  hopes  that  one  or 
other  of  us  might  fall  in  with  her.  We  both  had  a 
tedious  passage  there,  and  our  two  ships  arrived  off 
the  Island  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other  without 
either  of  us  having  seen  anything  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  was  then  directed  on  the  8th  by  Captain 
Osborne  to  join  him  off  Port  Louis  on  the  I2th. 
Whilst  abiding  by  these  instructions,  on  my  return 
a  sail  was  seen  standing  in  for  the  harbour  and 
another  in  chase  of  her.  All  sail  was  immediately 
made  by  the  '  Adamant/  and  the  sea  breeze  blowing 
fresh  enabled  her  in  two  hours  to  ascertain  that  what 
she  saw  was  an  Enemy's  frigate  running  in  close 
under  the  land  to  reach  Port  Louis.  In  the  mean- 
time the  breeze  from  the  other  end  of  the  Island 
enabled  the  '  Tremendous  '  to  get  well  up  with  the 
enemy,  but  that  suddenly  failing,  she  was  unable  to 
approach  the  shore. 

"  I  tacked  two  or  three  times  till  I  was  assured  we 
were  sufficiently  near  to  make  our  fire  effectual.  The 
batteries  of  the  enemy  meanwhile  had  opened  upon 
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us  and  were  showering  shells,  but  we  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  this  till  I  was  as  near  the  shore  as  we 
could,  with  any  safety,  go.  I  then  ordered  the  firing 
to  commence,  and  the  '  Preneuse/  which  in  the 
meantime  grounded,  struck  her  colours.  By  then 
her  masts  were  cut  away  and  her  People  were  leaving 
her  fast.  Captain  Osborne  made  the  signal  to  dis- 
continue the  action  and  rejoin  him,  but  as  this  could 
not  be  immediately  complied  with,  a  boat  was  sent 
up  from  the '  Tremendous  '  to  say  that  I  might  judge 
as  I  thought  proper  about  destroying  the  frigate. 

"  The  first  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Adamant/  Lieut. 
Grey,  with  three  of  her  own  boats,  also  Lieutenant 
Owen  of  the  Marines  and  a  volunteer,  besides  one 
boat  of  the  '  Tremendous/  were  sent  after  dusk  (for 
the  batteries  were  still  firing),  and  Lieutenant  Grey 
effectually,  and  in  a  masterly  manner,  performed  the 
service  he  was  sent  upon.  The  Captain  and  most  of 
the  officers  came  on  board  Prisoners,  and  the  ship 
blew  up  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  they  had  been 
on  board.  The  batteries  kept  up  a  constant  but  un- 
availing fire,  as  well  upon  us  as  upon  the  Boats.  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Grey  and  those  who  were  with  him  in 
the  very  high  terms  they  merited.1 

1  Of  this  action  James  relates :  "  At  about  9.9 ;  just  as  the 
boats  were  getting  alongside  of  the  '  Preneuse/  two  of  her  launches, 
filled  with  men,  pulled  from  her  to  the  shore.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lieutenant  Grey  and  his  party,  under  a  heavy  fire  still  kept  up  from 
the  batteries,  gallantly  boarded  the  French  frigate.  Having 
removed  Captain  1'Hermite,  14  or  15  other  officers  and  a  few 
men,  all  that  remained  in  her,  and,  greatly  to  Lieutenant  Grey's 
credit,  saved  as  much  as  possible  of  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
Lieutenant  Grey  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  '  Preneuse,'  and 
returned  to  the  '  Adamant '  without  the  loss  of  a  man  "  (Naval 
History  oj  Great  Britain,  Vol.  II,  p.  511). 
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"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  ship,  '  La 
Preneuse/  should  also  have  arrived  at  the  Mauritius 
so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  we  did,  without  ever 
having  seen  or  been  seen  by  the  two  ships  sent  to 
intercept  her  on  the  passage,  and  Captain  I'Hermite, 
a  very  high-minded  man  and  brave  officer,  was 
particularly  unfortunate  in  losing  his  ship  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  this  Port  after  a  long  and  successful 
cruise. 

"  I  had  directed  Mr.  Grey,  after  having  laid  his 
train  for  burning  the  '  Preneuse/  to  do  his  utmost  in 
saving  the  personal  property  of  the  Captain  and  the 
officers,  and  he  had  taken  means  accordingly. 
Having  the  next  morning  given  directions  that  all 
the  property  saved  should  be  restored  to  its  proper 
quarters  I  was  mortified  beyond  measure  to  discover 
that  the  [French]  first  Lieutenant,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  D'Allarade,  had,  during  the  confusion  and 
distressed  state  of  mind  that  Captain  THermite  was 
in,  pointed  out  all  his  own  property  to  Mr.  Grey  as 
being  that  of  the  Captain,  and  thus  the  latter  officer 
had  not  a  single  thing  of  his  own  saved.  Whilst 
restoring  their  swords  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  there- 
fore, I  withheld  D'Allarade's,  and  sent  it  with  him  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  I  considered 
would  be  the  best  judge  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
wear  it  or  not.  I  understood  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  disgraced. 

"  The  day  following  the  action  I  received  orders 
to  stand  in  and  negotiate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
This  part  of  the  duty  being  left  to  me,  I  arranged 
accordingly  ;  but  Captain  Osborne  so  far  interfered 
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as  to  direct  that  I  was  to  make  Captain  1' Hermit  e 
and  his  officers  sign  their  parole  that  they  would  not 
quit  the  Mauritius  or  serve  again  during  the  war  till 
they  were  regularly  exchanged.  Though  they  did 
this,  they  unanimously  protested  against  the  hard- 
ship of  their  being  forced  to  remain  upon  the  spot. 
After  some  consideration  upon  the  subject,  I  saw  the 
justice  of  their  feeling,  and  promised  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  have  things  satisfactorily  readjusted. 

"  I  soon  found  a  flag  of  truce  coming  out  of  the 
harbour  with  a  letter  from  the  Governor  Malartie 
making  earnest  inquiries  and  begging  to  know  the 
fate  of  Captain  I'Hermite  and  his  officers.  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  sending  very  gratifying  accounts  ; 
I  promised,  moreover,  to  have  the  question  of  the 
parole  further  attended  to.  I  received  a  very  flatter- 
ing answer  to  my  letter,  with  warm  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  treatment  which  Captain  1' Hermit  e  and 
his  officers  had  received  on  board  the  *  Adamant/ 
and  also  of  my  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
parole.  The  General  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Captain  Osborne  repeating  his  application  on  behalf 
of  Captain  Y Hermit e  and  his  officers  ;  and  adding 
that,  lest  the  Senior  officer  might  feel  reluctant  to 
take  upon  himself  so  much  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  he — Malartie — begged  to  mention  a  pre- 
cedent which  had  happened  many  years  ago  to  him- 
self. 

"He  then  stated  how  General  Murray  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  finding  that  he  (Malartie)  had 
treated  the  English  prisoners  under  his  care  with 
marked  attention  and  humanity,  mentioned  the 
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circumstance  to  Lord  Amherst,  who,  in  consequence, 
exempted  him  from  the  terms  of  capitulation  to 
which  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreul  and  the  French 
army  were  subjected.  As  Captain  THermite  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  same  line  of  conduct, 
Malartie  therefore  trusted  he  had  some  claim  to  the 
same  acknowledgment. 

"  I  rejoined  the  '  Tremendous  '  on  the  ijih  and 
again  urged  the  alteration  in  the  parole.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading  Captain 
Osborne  about  this  matter,  but  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  representations,  he  saw  it  in  the  same 
light ;  and  finally  directed  me  to  return  again  on 
shore  with  assurances  to  the  General  that  he  had 
willingly  complied  with  the  request. 

"  I  proceeded  on  this  service  and  was  received  by 
the  Governor  in  a  very  cordial  and  flattering  manner  ; 
it  was  with  real  pleasure  I  informed  him  of  Captain 
Osborne  having  consented  to  make  the  arrangements 
he  wished  ;  I  subsequently  dined  with  the  Gover- 
nor ;  and,  tho'  Captain  THermite  was  in  the 
country,  immediately  he  heard  I  had  landed,  he 
came  to  see  me,  and  finally,  with  the  Intendant  and 
a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Island  and  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  attended  me  to  my  boat. 

"  Throughout  this  period  I  found  Captain 
THermite  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  ideas,  with 
very  little  of  that  attempted  republican  brutality 
that,  in  those  days,  marked  his  compatriots.  Upon 
my  asking  him  one  day  to  explain  to  me  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  '  Jupiter '  and  '  La  Preneuse/  he  declined, 
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referring  me  modestly  to  the  log  of  the  ship,  if  this 
could  be  found,  for  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 
As  the  '  Jupiter  '  had  evidently  had  the  worst  of  it, 
this  showed  a  delicate  feeling  in  her  antagonist 
not  usual  either  in  his  generation  or  his  country. 

"  It  appeared  indeed  that  mismanagement  and 
unseamanlike  hurry  and  confusion  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  '  Jupiter's  '  failure.  The  chase  had 
been  long,  but  finding  that  he  could  not  gain 
in  distance  from  his  antagonist  in  going  large, 
THermite,  having  prepared  everything  for  that 
purpose,  suddenly  hauled  upon  the  wind.  In  her 
hurry  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  not  being  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  the  *  Jupiter  '  lay  down  too  much 
under  a  press  of  sail,  so  as  to  take  water  in  at  the 
lower  deck  and  endanger  the  ship.  The  enemy 
seeing  this  confusion,  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
very  seriously  injured  the  '  Jupiter's  '  mainmast, 
sufficiently  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
renew  the  action. 

"  Upon  my  return  some  months  afterwards  to 
the  Isle  de  France,  I  was  very  much  astonished  to 
find  that  I'Hermite  was  still  there  although  I  had 
given  him  his  parole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  Europe.  In  explanation  he  wrote 
me  word  that  he  had  not  felt  quite  sure  of  my 
meaning,  and  fearing  that  it  might  be  possible  that 
he  was  committing  me  to  my  Government  in  adopt- 
ing his  own  interpretation  of  my  intentions,  he  had 
remained  till  I  should  be  personally  able  to  settle 
the  question.  This  was  manly  and  honourable. 

"  It  was  singular   that,   after  he  served  again, 

VOL.  I.— N 
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my  relation,  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  was  blockading  his 
ship,  the  '  Regulus/  and  she  very  near  captured  Sir 
Henry  !  " 

It  may  be  added  that,  many  years  afterwards, 
Hotham  met  Vice-Admiral  Baron  T Hermit e  again, 
under  very  different  circumstances.  Passing  through 
Paris  with  his  wife,  Hotham  learnt  the  address  of  his 
former  enemy  and  went  to  call  upon  him.  "  I 
found  this  old  acquaintance  of  mine/'  he  relates, 
"  in  very  indifferent  lodgings,  and  not  by  any  means 
in  affluent  circumstances.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  dwelt  with  much  good-humour  and  gentle- 
manlike feeling  upon  the  times  and  circumstances 
which  led  to  our  acquaintance  twenty-five  years 
before.  He  had  something  like  paralysis  in  his 
hand,  and  was  grown  so  much  stouter  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  recognised  him  if  I  had  met  him  in 
the  street.  He  talked  a  good  deal  to  my  wife  who 
was  with  me  about  his  being  my  prisoner ;  and,  with 
a  good  deal  of  gratitude,  of  my  conduct  to  him  then. 
His  appearance  was  not  much  in  his  favour,  but  I 
know  that  he  had  the  high-minded  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  for  in  our  former  warfare  he  gave  me 
demonstrative  proofs  of  them.  (He  has  since  died, 
1826.) 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Madagascar  I  proposed  to  go 
with  Mr.  Rice,  the  2nd  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Tre- 
mendous/ and  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Chiefs  of 
the  coast  opposite  the  Island  of  St.  Mary's,  for 
supplying  the  squadron  with  bullocks,  poultry, 
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vegetables,  etc.  We  went  some  distance  up  a  fine 
river,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  the  immediate  object 
we  had  in  view,  and  after  seeing  several  of  the 
Chiefs  and  giving  them  all  some  brandy  and  a  few 
musquets,  we  returned  after  three  days'  excursion 
to  the  full  as  wise  as  we  went.  We  were,  however, 
much  delighted  with  our  expedition ;  the  river 
itself  was  a  fine  one  and  the  scenery  upon  its  shores 
uncommonly  romantic  and  beautiful ;  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  assuaged  by  the  shade  of  the  projecting 
promontories,  fringed  with  very  fine  woods,  which 
every  now  and  then  overhung  the  river ;  the 
foliage  was  luxuriant  and  variegated,  and  whichever 
way  we  turned,  the  face  of  nature  was  serene  and 
smiling.  Finding  upon  our  return  to  the  villages 
near  the  coast  that  we  were  as  little  likely  as  ever 
to  succeed  I  returned  to  the  ships. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  January  the  ships  quitted 
St.  Mary's,  and  Captain  Osborne  got  as  soon  as 
possible  from  off  the  coast,  as  the  rains  were  inces- 
sant; the  ships  were  both  becoming  sickly,  and 
fever  and  diarrhoea  were  the  prevailing  disorders. 
The  '  Tremendous '  had  54  in  her  list  and  had 
already  lost  three  ;  the  '  Adamant '  had  22  and 
some  very  bad. 

"  The  distance,  or  rather  the  tediousness  of  the 
passage  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mauritius  makes  it  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  the  ships  sent  to  cruise  off 
that  Island  to  recruit  at  some  part  of  the  Island 
of  Madagascar  ;  but  nothing  but  necessity  should 
induce  them  to  do  so.  In  this  volunteer  expedition 
up  the  river  I  took  every  precaution  in  my  power 
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against  sickness^ — gave  the  People  port  wine  and 
tobacco,  and  always  had  them  under  my  own  eye, 
and  we  all  laid  down  in  the  same  tent  made  with  the 
studding  sails.  Yet  three  out  of  four  of  the  jolly- 
boat's  crew  that  were  with  us  became  dangerously 
ill ;  also  Monsieur  Gallipeau,  a  French  prisoner 
(engineer),  and  Mr.  Rice  and  his  son.  Mr.  Rice, 
indeed,  had  surveyed  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  had  a 
strong  constitution,  and  seemed  proof  against  cli- 
mate ;  but  both  these  officers  and  M.  Gallipeau 
died,  and  two-thirds  of  the  People  in  both  boats. 
Scarcely  any  escaped  from  illness,  except  myself, 
and  a  bacchanalian  Irish  servant  of  mine  who  never 
refused  a  glass  of  grog. 

"  Afterwards,  in  Table  Bay,  when  it  was  my  duty 
week  at  the  hospital  and  I  was  going  along  the 
wards,  I  recognised  one  of  the  survivors  of  our  jolly- 
boat's  crew  who  had  been  upon  this  expedition. 
The  poor  fellow  told  me  that  tho'  he  had  been  very 
ill,  he  was  now  recovered  and  that  the  doctor  said 
he  might  soon  go  out.  He  died  before  I  quitted  the 
hospital ! 

"  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  January  the  Senior  officer 
quitted  the  anchorage  at  Port  Louis,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  February  the  ships  arrived  in  Table  Bay. 
They  here  learnt  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  loss 
of  the  *  Sceptre  '  in  Table  Bay  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber,1 in  a  violent  gale.  She  was  the  only  ship, 
however,  which  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  any 

1  The  'Sceptre,'  Captain  Valentine  Edwards,  wrecked,  accord- 
ing to  James,  December  5th,  1799,  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
291  of  the  crew  perished. 
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men,  tho'  many  were  driven  on  shore,  and  totally 
wrecked,  and  her  loss  was  attributed  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Captain,  Edwards,  in  keeping  out 
an  anchor  after  the  ship  had  already  struck  and 
when  the  rudder  was  knocked  off,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  escape.  The  first  Lieutenant 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  cut  away  the  stream  cable, 
but  he  refused.  The  consequence  was  that  the  check 
upon  her  caused  her  to  fall  out  instead  of  in.  Edwards 
atoned  for  this  act  of  imprudence  by  the  loss  of  his 
own  life,  while  his  son,  several  of  the  officers,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew  likewise  perished. 
Though  the  beach  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
many  other  vessels,  two  Danish  men-of-war  and 
several  American  merchantmen,  no  other  lives  were 
lost.  The  Military  were  all  out  to  assist ;  and 
several  three-masted  ships  and  some  smaller  ones 
were  driven  upon  the  shore,  for,  finding  it  impossible 
to  save  the  vessels,  they  ran  them  in  and  fell  upon 
the  beach.  It  was  not  so  much  from  the  violence 
of  the  gale  as  from  the  heavy  sea  that  the  ships 
parted. 

"  Captain  Edwards,  however,  was  not  a  very 
sensible  or  judicious  man.  On  a  former  occasion 
in  Table  Bay,  he  had  placed  me  in  a  somewhat 
awkward  situation.  I  had  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore  Losack,  who  was  on  shore,  and  Edwards, 
without  any  communication  with  the  Commodore, 
gave  me  verbal  orders  immediately  to  strike  the 
pendant.  I  pointed  out  that  my  Commanding 
Officer  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  this  and  that 
such  an  order  should  come  alone  from  him.  I 
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therefore  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  him  immedi- 
ately to  receive  the  order  and  execute  it.  Edwards, 
however,  got  impatient  and  out  of  temper,  and  I 
overheard  Captain  Campbell,  the  Agent  for  Trans- 
ports, urging  him  to  enforce  the  order  peremptorily, 
and,  if  I  delayed,  to  threaten  me  with  a  Court 
Martial.  The  matter  was,  however,  smoothed  over, 
and  meanwhile  the  order  did  come  from  Captain 
Losack  so  that  I  acted  on  it.  Captain  Campbell 
afterwards  escorted  me  to  the  shore  with  a  great 
deal  of  assumed  friendship,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  me  but  to  turn  my  back  upon  him. 

"  I  never  saw  Captain  Edwards  again  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  his  irregularity  as  to 
service  and  his  indelicacy  as  to  feeling. 

"  The  '  Lancaster/  64,  with  the  flag  of  Sir  Roger 
Curtis  and  having  brought  out  the  new  Governor, 
Sir  George  Young,  was  laying  in  the  Bay,  as  well 
as  *  L'Oiseau/  and  '  Camel '  Storeship ;  the  '  Rattle- 
snake '  and  '  Euphrosyne '  being  in  Saldanha  Bay, 
and  the  '  Jupiter  '  and  '  Star  '  having  been  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  '  Dio- 
mede  '  arrived  from  the  East  Indies. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June  a  long-expected  rein- 
forcement of  troops  arrived,  the  22nd  and  24th 
regiments  ;  and  never  were  men  landed  in  a  more 
melancholy  state.  Of  the  two  regiments  very  few 
effective  men  could  be  returned,  and  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  some  decided  mismanagement  or 
inattention  had  caused  this.  The  Surgeon  of  the 
1  Tremendous  '  was  ordered  to  go  on  board  one  of 
the  Transports  and  investigate  the  case.  He  made 
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a  report  of  filth  and  neglect  which  was  scarcely 
credible  ;  and  I  was  ordered  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  things  myself.  Finding  that  the  Surgeon 
was  to  the  utmost  extent  justified  in  his  report,  and 
that  the  censure  would  fall  upon  a  man  much  older 
than  myself  and  in  himself  highly  respectable,  I 
persuaded  the  Admiral  to  go  personally  that  he 
might  be  the  better  judge  of  the  case  and  that  I 
might  be  spared  the  unpleasantness  of  the  report. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  General  was  very 
much  displeased  upon  this  occasion  and  had  it  in 
agitation  to  bring  Colonel  Mercer,  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  troops  embarked,  to  a  Court  Martial, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  thing  was  dropped.  In  the 
mean  time  the  physician  of  the  garrison  and  Assistant 
Surgeons  were  sent  to  prepare  the  Naval  Hospital 
for  the  sick.  The  regiments  were  both  Boy  regi- 
ments, and  the  disease  that  thinned  their  ranks  so 
much  was  dysentery  from  filth  and  neglect.  The 
transports  were  fine  large  ships,  and  a  great  deal  of 
blame  was  deservedly  attached  to  the  Naval  officer 
having  charge  of  the  ships  and  the  officer  command- 
ing the  troops.  The  report  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
*  Tremendous  '  was  scarcely  credible. 

l(  His  own  ship  the  '  Lancaster  '  having  been  sent 
to  America,  the  Admiral  had  his  flag  for  some  time 
on  board  the  '  Adamant/  and  I  found  him  making 
my  situation  in  every  way  comfortable. 

"  At  length  the  Admiral  judged  it  necessary  to 
send  someone  on  a  particular  service  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  as  I  had  been  there  twice  and  had  each 
time  personally  communicated  with  the  authorities, 
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he  determined  upon  sending  me  again  ;  but  the 
comparatively  insecure  state  of  the  '  Adamant ' 
stood  in  his  way,  and  he  decided  upon  Captain 
Elphinstone  Fleming  and  myself  changing  ships. 
Part  of  the  arrangement  was  already  made,  when 
Captain  Fleming  objected  to  it,  and  declined 
abiding  by  the  consequent  orders.  After  reflecting 
some  time  the  Admiral  saw,  what  perhaps  was  the 
fact,  that  he  was  stretching  a  point  beyond  his 
authority,  and  that  Captain  Fleming  was  right  in 
acting  as  he  did.  Everything  therefore  returned  to 
its  old  channel,  and  the  '  Adamant '  having  been 
again  surveyed  and  the  report  being  comparatively 
favourable,  I  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  sea,  taking 
the  '  Lancaster/  '  Rattlesnake/  and  '  Euphrosyne ' 
under  my  orders,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  France 
— going  on  to  India  or  otherwise  afterwards,  as 
circumstances  should  dictate.  There  was  some 
unpleasant  doubt  in  regard  to  the  '  Adamant '  being 
sufficiently  seaworthy  should  she  encounter  any 
bad  weather  on  the  passage,  but  fortunately,  though 
we  had  a  heavy  gale  off  the  land,  nothing  to  cause 
uneasiness  occurred. 

"  When  we  arrived  off  the  Isle  of  France,  a  flag 
of  truce  came  off  to  me,  as  Commanding  officer  of 
the  Squadron,  acquainting  me  with  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Malartie,  and  requesting  that  I  would 
grant  a  cessation  of  hostilities  whilst  the  funeral 
honours  were  paid  to  him.  I  ran  the  risk  of 
acquiescing,  and  immediately  acceding  to  this 
request,  issued  an  order  to  the  ships  that  I  intended 
to  range  close  to  the  Harbour  mouth  in  line,  and  to 
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show  every  demonstration  of  respect,  consistent 
with  circumstances,  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  liberal 
conduct  than  his  courage.  I  accordingly  went  in  at 
the  time  appointed,  lowered  the  top-gallant  sails, 
and  hoisted  the  flag  of  truce  half-mast.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  inaction  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
was  consequently  surprised  by  a  message  being  sent 
off  in  two  hours'  time  from  the  new  Governor, 
Magallon,  Marquis  de  la  Moliere,  to  announce  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  and  acquaint  me  that 
I  was  now  at  liberty  to  recommence  hostilities,  since 
he  was  unwilling  for  a  moment  to  encroach  on  the 
permission  I  had  given.  This  delicate  and  early 
exoneration  from  a  risk  I  was  not  altogether  easy 
about  incurring  gratified  me  much. 

"  The  will  of  the  dead  Governor  was  committed 
to  my*  care  to  be  forwarded  to  France. 

"  (This  happened  in  1798  ;  in  1833  I  was  dining 
with  Captain  Locke,  E.I.C.  Service,  and  he  men- 
tioned to  me  being  many  years  ago  a  prisoner  at 
the  Mauritius  and  being  delighted  at  seeing  an 
English  Squadron  paying  every  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Governor  who  was  just  dead,  and 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  inhabitants, 
but  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  Officer 
who  commanded  ;  it  may  easily  be  believed  how 
gratified  I  was  in  informing  him.) 

"  Being  Senior  Officer  of  an  enemy  squadron  I 
had  no  personal  interview  with  the  new  Governor 
Magallon,  but  our  correspondence  was  frequent ; 
and  when,  cruising  off  the  coast,  I  learnt  that  la 
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Marquise  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  boy,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  first  flag  of  truce  to  send  a  beautiful  copy 
I  had  by  me  of  the  Fables  de  la  Fontaine  as  a  present 
to  the  child — '  from  a  friend  who  is  now  upon  duty 
as  an  enemy  but  hopes  ere  long  to  be  relieved 
from  it/ 

*  Though  Magallon's  language  in  reply  was  com- 
plimentary, the  compliment  he  paid  me  would  have 
been  due  to  himself.  In  speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  hostilities  were  carried  on,  his  expression, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was — '  Tous  vos  precedes, 
Monsieur  le  Commodore,  annoncent  un  coeur  bien 
ne  et  genereux.  II  serait  a  desirer  que  les  fleaux  de 
la  guerre  fussent  temperes  plus  souvent  par  des 
semblables  adoucissements  ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  donne 
a  tous  les  hommes  de  savoir  saisir  le  point  ou  Fhon- 
neur  des  armes  doit  faire  taire  les  precedes  sociaux. 
On  ne  se  battrait  pas  moins  bien  mais  les  plaies 
deviennent  moins  douloureuses/1 

"  These  occasional  communications  interfered  in 
no  way  with  our  duties  ;  I  was  successful  in  effectu- 
ally blockading  the  Port  for  eight  weeks  and  taking 
several  vessels  ;  they  also  took  a  small  tender  of 
ours  going  too  close  in. 

"  In  a  vessel  coming  up  from  Bourbon  about  this 
date,  I  had  taken  prisoner  Captain  Barre,  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  Service,  an  Aide-de-camp 

1  "  All  your  proceedings,  Monsieur  le  Commodore,  reveal  a  heart 
noble  and  generous.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  miseries  of  war 
could  more  often  be  tempered  by  similar  alleviations  ;  but  it  is 
not  given  to  all  men  to  know  when  to  seize  the  point  at  which 
martial  honour  can  ignore  the  considerations  of  social  life.  One 
does  not  fight  less  well  but  the  wounds  are  less  painful." 
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of  the  late  Governor,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he 
was  going  to  be  married,  I  frightened  him  for  a  day 
or  two  with  the  threat  of  a  long  captivity,  but  when 
my  papers  were  ready,  told  him  he  might  go  on  shore, 
if  he  would  give  me  his  parole  of  honour  not  to  serve 
till  he  was  exchanged.  He  was  transported  with  joy, 
and  took  me  at  my  word.  I  had  known  him  in  my 
former  visits  to  the  Island. 

"  He  entertained  me  much  with  his  account  of 
two  interesting  events.  One  was  that  his  Irish 
Brigade,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouilly, 
was  with  the  detachment  which  surprised  and  took 
Colonel  Cockburn  at  St.  Eustatius.1  He  was 
present  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Cockburn 
surrendered,  and  he  recollected  the  surprise  the 
Marquis  affected  when  it  happened.  Colonel  Cock- 
burn  was  afterwards  tried  at  the  Horse  Guards  and 
it  was  supposed  that  nothing  but  his  having  been  a 
prisoner  above  the  year  and  a  day  saved  his  life. 
He  was  cashiered,  and  I  remember  my  father  being 
a  member  of  the  Court  Martial. 

"The  other  circumstance  was  very  curious. 
Barre  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  when  they  were  at  Havre  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking,  the  Barber  of  his  company  got  him  to 
advance  him  two  Louis,  with  which  the  man 
promptly  deserted.  A  year  or  two  afterwards 

1  James  Cockburn,  Colonel  of  the  35th  Foot,  was  Commander  of 
St.  Eustatius  in  1781,  when  that  island,  garrisoned  by  detachments  of 
the  1 3th  and  i5th  Foot,  and  a  few  artillery,  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  a  small  French  naval  squadron  on  November  26th, 
1781.  For  this  Cockburn  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  held  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  May  3ist,  1783,  and  cashiered.  He  died  soon  after. 
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Captain  Barre  returned  with  his  detachment  to 
Brest,  but  the  regiment  altogether  being,  for  some 
political  reason,  out  of  favour  with  the  Government, 
the  officers  were  all  put  under  arrest  and  were 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  Commanding  Officer 
there.  What  was  his  astonishment  in  the  person  of 
the  General  of  Brigade  before  whom  they  were 
brought  to  recognise  his  old  friend  the  Barber  who 
had  decamped  with  his  two  Louis !  The  other 
recollected  him  immediately,  but  behaved  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  found  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  to  him  that  at  least  Captain  Barre  might 
rest  assured  everything  would  be  done  to  save  him. 
The  Reign  of  Terror,  however,  issued  its  orders  for 
the  Regiment  and  the  officer-prisoners  to  be  sent  to 
Paris,  and  their  fate  would  have  been  sealed,  but, 
fortunately  for  Europe  and  for  them,  Robespierre 
was  assassinated  in  time,  and  his  party  crushed. 
Captain  Barre,  however,  with  several  others,  not 
being  considered  quite  Jacobins  enough,  were  sent 
to  the  Isle  of  France. 

"  A  still  more  singular  rencontre  occurred  to  me 
personally  fifteen  years  afterwards.  I  went  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  to  France  and  landed  at  Havre. 
It  was  low  water  and  the  ladder  up  which  I  went  to 
the  pier  being  muddy  and  dangerous,  a  gentleman 
asked  me  to  allow  him  to  help  me.  When  I  got  upon 
the  pier,  and  before  I  let  go  his  hand,  I  discovered 
to  my  astonishment  it  was  my  old  acquaintance  and 
prisoner,  Captain  Barre  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who 
had  been  successively  Aide-de-Camp  to  General 
Malartie  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Moliere !  We 
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mutually  recognised  each  other,  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  may  be  imagined,  and  he  afterwards  intro- 
duced me  to  his  lady.  He  told  me  before  I  went 
that  if  I  was  going  to  stop  in  Rouen,  I  should  find 
his  old  General  and  Governor,  Magallon  de  la  Moliere, 
upon  the  Staff  in  that  district,  and  he  was  sure 
my  former  correspondent  would  be  delighted  to 
see  me. 

"  I  took  my  leave  of  Barre,  and,  having  the 
intention  of  remaining  some  time  at  Rouen,  I  soon 
found  out  Magallon  de  la  Moliere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  had  an  interview  likewise  with  him.  It 
was  indeed  a  curious  one,  for,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  had  never  met  before,  tho'  we  had  corresponded 
a  good  deal  as  enemies.  He  received  me  as  I 
thoiight  he  would,  and  made  a  thousand  apologies 
for  not  being  able  to  invite  me  to  stay,  as  he  was 
all  in  confusion  having  only  just  arrived  upon  his 
command.  On  my  saying  that  I  was  afraid  he 
would  not  remember  old  times,  he  said  emphatically 
that  he  would  soon  prove  to  me  that  he  did,  and 
he  took  from  his  escritoire  the  volume  of  the  Fables 
de  la  Fontaine  which  I  had  sent  as  a  present  to  his 
child,  and  showed  it  to  me  as  a  proof  that  the 
former  English  Chef  d'Es cadre  off  the  Mauritius 
had  never  been  forgotten. 

"  He  was  then  (in  1816)  looking  in  ill-health,  and 
I  do  not  believe  lived  long  after  this  ;  but  he  had 
fully  the  appearance  and  the  manner  of  a  gentleman, 
though  I  fancy  his  politics  had  been  violent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  coincidence  of 
these  circumstances  altogether  was  extraordinary 
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in  regard  to  my  meeting  both  with  the  late  Governor 
of  the  Isle  de  France  and  with  his  Aide-de-Camp. 

"  To  return  to  my  diary  ;  our  stay  at  St.  Mary's 
was  short  and  the  People  were  not  so  sickly  as  upon 
the  two  former  visits  to  Madagascar.  We  had  some 
bad  weather  off  the  Cape,  but  the  '  Adamant '  did 
not  complain.  In  nearing  Cape  Agulhas  I  ac- 
quainted the  ships  that  I  should  go  at  a  certain  rate 
during  the  night  and  not  beyond  it.  Captain 
Larcom  of  the  '  Lancaster/  suggested  that  we 
were  too  close,  but  I  told  him  we  should  make  Cape 
Agulhas  in  the  morning  some  time  after  daylight. 

"  Accordingly,  whilst  the  hammocks  were  getting 
up,  the  land  was  seen  on  the  beam.  We  had  been 
absent  about  six  months,  but  with  good  watches 
and  tolerably  good  expertness  in  observation,  we 
could  not  be  far  wrong.  This  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  navigation  has  been  exceed- 
ingly increased  of  late  years.  In  our  run  from 
England  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  after  a  very 
tedious  passage  of  thirteen  weeks,  we  made  the 
Island  within  an  hour  of  our  time. 

"  A  singular  circumstance  happened  at  this  time 
whilst  laying  in  Simon's  Bay.  The  signal  was  made 
from  the  heights  that  a  vessel  was  seen  in  distress 
at  some  distance  in  such  a  bearing,  and  the 
1  Adamant '  was  ordered  by  the  Admiral  to  slip  her 
cable  and  run  down  in  that  direction.  The  evening 
soon  closed  in  and  we  could  not  yet  see  her  from  the 
deck,  but  persevering  upon  the  line  and  judging 
that  she  could  not  forereach  much,  I  had  the  good 
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fortune  of  seeing  her  in  the  night.  The  sea  was 
running  high,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
appeared  almost  insurmountable  ;  but  we  could 
hear  sufficiently  what  was  said  to  learn  that  her 
People  were  in  great  distress  for  water.  She  was 
perfectly  dismasted — all  her  boats  lost,  and  not  a 
spar  or  anything  up.  Here  again  that  valuable 
officer,  Mr.  Grey,  volunteered  to  board  her,  if  I 
would  let  him  choose  his  boat  and  his  People.  Of 
course  I  gladly  consented,  and  he  selected  four  of 
my  bargemen  and  fixed  upon  the  jolly-boat.  I  was 
under  great  uneasiness  for  the  result,  but  he  happily 
succeeded  in  boarding  the  ship  without  any  accident. 
He  found  it  was  the  *  Countess  of  Sutherland  ' — a 
very  large  ship  about  1300  tons  homeward  bound 
from  India.  She  had  put  into  Algoa  Bay  and  lost 
all  her  boats  in  communicating  with  the  shore,  and 
had  not  a  mast  standing.  She  was  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  had  got  something  up,  and  been  drifted  to 
the  Westward.  Mr.  Grey  told  them  we  would  drift 
some  water  to  them  by  going  ahead,  and  that  we 
would  take  her  in  tow  when  the  weather  moderated. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the  gale  freshening, 
we  carried  away  the  hawser  and  were  not  in  a  ve^ 
secure  position  ourselves.  It  again  moderated,  we 
once  more  got  hold  of  the  ship,  and  took  her  suc- 
cessfully into  Simon's  Bay. 

1  The  situation  of  this  ship,  had  she  drifted  into 
the  Southern  Ocean,  and  not  been  accidentally  seen 
from  the  Heights,  would  have  been  deplorable,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  the  ship 
herself,  the  lingering  suspense  and  gradual  approach 
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of  destruction  for  all  aboard  would  have  been 
dreadful.  I  thought  everybody  on  board  seemed 
more  grateful  for  the  escape  than  the  Captain. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  at  the  Cape, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Charles  Elphinstone  Fleming  of  the 
'  Diomede/  brought  the  Master  Supercargo  of  the 
ship  '  Chesterfield '  to  trial,  also  Captain  Brookes 
and  Mr.  Mortlock,  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy 
at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  after  a  long  investigation 
before  a  Court  of  Piracy,  the  facts  were  clearly 
proved,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
case  sent  home  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy. 
They  were  released  altogether  by  the  Civil  Courts 
at  home.  The  Governor,  Sir  George  Young,  the 
General,  Admiral,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony, 
myself  and  another  Captain  formed  the  Court  upon 
this  occasion — Captain  Fleming  prosecuting. 

"  About  this  time  a  packet  arriving  from  England, 
and  the  General  (Dundas)  being  at  Rondebosch,  was 
surprised  that  there  were  no  letters  for  him,  either 
public  or  private.  He  therefore  went  into  Cape 
Town  one  morning  to  make  inquiries,  when  he 
discovered  that  they  had  been  for  a  time  detained 
by  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Young,  who  was  soon 
made  to  see  the  mistake  of  this  unbecoming  pro- 
ceeding. When,  however,  the  General  opened  his 
public  letters,  he  found  orders  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  suspend  the  Governor  forthwith,  and  to 
send  him  home  !  Sir  George  Young  consequently, 
declining  the  civilities  of  the  Admiral  as  to  his 
passage,  embarked  on  board  some  merchant  vessel 
going  to  St.  Helena,  and  took  his  departure.  The 
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fact  appears  that  this  gentleman  was  in  every  way 
unfit  for  his  situation,  which  was  given  him  from 
the  remembrance  of  his  earlier  life  and  circum- 
stances. He  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  a  foster-brother  of  George  III. 
He  was  also  many  years  Member  for  Honiton.  But 
his  affairs  were  dreadfully  embarrassed,  and  his 
conduct  in  office  not  considered  satisfactory. 

"  We  were  now  about  leaving  the  Cape,  where  we 
had  been  for  some  time,  and  as  the  *  Belliqueux ' 
arrived  with  a  large  and  valuable  fleet,  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Convoy  with 
the  '  Adamant '  and  she  received  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

"  I  left  the  Admiral  (Curtis)  with  great  regret,  since 
on  every  occasion  I  had  experienced  from  him  the 
most  friendly  attention  ;  and  indeed  my  time  of 
service  at  the  Cape  altogether  had  been  passed  in 
every  way  agreeably.  .  .  .  There  was  some  pleasant 
general  society  in  Cape  Town  .  .  .  the  buildings  are 
good  and  the  adjoining  country  very  attractive,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  delightful,  but  the  S.E. 
wind  and  the  sand  troublesome  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  We  had  a  garrison  generally  of  about  4500 
men,  but  the  Naval  Force  was  small.  I  made 
acquaintance  here  with  Mr.  and  Lady  A.  Barnard 
(Lady  A.  Maitland),  Mr.  Barrow,  the  African 
Traveller,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  also  been  with 
Lord  Macartney  to  China — both  men  of  very 
superior  intelligence. 

"  But  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  any  advantage  we 

VOL.  I.— O 
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may  derive  either  now  or  hereafter  from  the 
colonisation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  it  is  so 
deficient  in  shelter.  Table  Bay  is  at  all  times  a 
precarious  anchorage,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  and 
many  vessels  were  lost  whilst  we  were  there  ;  tho' 
Simon's  Bay  is  comparatively  secure,  there  is  not 
room  for  a  fleet,  nor  could  it  get  easily  to  sea  if 
dispatch  was  required  ;  any  of  the  distant  anchor- 
ages of  Algoa  Bay,  etc.,  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
till  they  can  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  water  at 
Saldanha  Bay,  there  is  not  any  very  safe  anchorage 
for  shipping  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

"  My  venerable  friend  Markham,  Archbishop  of 
York,  first  remarked  to  me  that  there  was  not  a 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  or  Milford  Haven  upon 
the  immense  Peninsula  of  Africa,  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  up  the 
Red  Sea  back  again.  This  is  a  remarkable  geo- 
graphical fact,  with  the  exception  of  Saldanha  Bay, 
where  no  supply  of  fresh  water  in  any  quantity  can 
yet  be  obtained.  It  was  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  who  in  1486  discovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Being  unable  to  round  the 
point  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  Fermentoso.  The 
discovery,  however,  induced  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment to  alter  this  to  the  more  encouraging  name  of 
Cabo  di  buena  Esperanza. 

"  We  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  after  remaining 
a  short  time  there,  proceeded  on  our  return  home 
with  a  valuable  convoy. 

"  After  a  passage  without  anything  of  consequence 
occurring  .  .  .  the  '  Adamant '  got  safe  into  the 
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Downs.  She  was  ordered  to  Chatham  to  be  paid  off, 
December  igth,  1801,  after  I  had  been  nearly  three 
years  with  her  at  the  time,  and  '  Post  tantos  casus, 
post  tot  discrimina  rerum  '  was  safely  laid  up  in  the 
Medway. 

"  The  French  Government  for  some  reasons 
known  to  itself,  showed  a  pretended  disposition  to 
sheathe  the  sword,  and  the  Truce  of  Amiens  took 
place.  M.  Otto  was  their  Minister  here.  It  was 
soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  feeling  was 
hollow  and  insincere,  and  Malta  became  the  bone 
of  the  contention  which  made  the  flame  burn  fiercer 
than  ever. 

"  The  events  which  now  happened  brought  to  my 
mind  an  incident  which  occurred  when  I  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  '  Cyclops  '  ;  I  had 
dispatches  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  saw  Mr. 
King,  the  Under  Secretary,  in  the  Office.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  (having  enquired  where  I 
was  staying  that  I  might  be  sent  to  when  the  Duke 
wished  to  see  me),  he  asked  me,  as  I  had  served  a 
good  deal  in  Corsica,  what  I  considered  had  best 
be  done  with  the  garrisons  then  about  to  quit  that 
place.  I  said  immediately  that,  as  the  Grand  Master 
was  friendly,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  put 
the  Corsican  garrisons  into  that  Island  permanently 
as  a  security  against  any  future  enterprise  of  the 
French  Government.  Mr.  King  held  my  opinion 
very  cheap — told  me  sarcastically  that  I  looked  very 
far  into  the  future,  and  finally  gave  me  my  conge — 
and  I  was  never  sent  for  to  the  Duke.  Tho'  it  was 
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not  natural  to  suppose  that  anything  coming  from  so 
young  an  officer  could  have  had  serious  weight, 
Mr.  King  perhaps  might  have  been  well  advised  to 
have  let  the  question  alone  altogether  and  have 
saved  his  time  and  mine  ;  but  had  my  way  of  think- 
ing coincided  with  his  own,  the  thing  would  have 
been  different,  and  it  is  probable  that  His  Grace 
would  have  had  further  communication.  As  it 
turned  out  eventually,  my  hint  was  justified. 

"  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  the  Banker,  told  me  a  curious 
thing — that  the  Badge  and  Star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  sent  directed  to  the  care  of  Coutts' 
House  as  an  acknowledgment  from  the  First  Consul 
of  thanks  on  his  part  to  Lord  Cornwallisfor  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  Amiens  negotiations.  That  nobleman, 
however,  though  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  did  not  at  the  time  send  for  the  decorations 
nor  take  any  further  notice  of  the  offer. 

"  There  was  something  anomalous  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  republican  government  showing  its 
approbation  of  a  foreigner  by  sending  him  the 
insignia  of  a  chivalrous  Order  belonging  only  to  the 
high  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  indifference  and  almost  reluctance  with 
which  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  accepted  a  boon  of 
this  nature.  It  was  a  want  of  tact  and  '  connais- 
sance  du  monde '  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte.  In 
sending  that  strange  present  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
however,  Napoleon  might  have  had  in  his  eye  his 
own  determination  to  restore  some  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  civilised  Europe,  for  he  had  already 
attained  a  height  of  military  ascendancy  that  made 
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a  republic  for  him  a  state  of  things  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  At  last  the  cloud  which  for  some  time  had  been 
hanging  over  our  heads  burst  suddenly,  and  the 
personal  and  unbecoming  conduct  of  the  First 
Consul  to  our  Ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth,  was 
the  signal  for  war. 

"  I  remember  going  down  to  Bath  at  this  time, 
travelling  in  my  gig,  and  stopping  at  Windsor,  where 
the  Officers  of  the  Guards  kindly  invited  me  to  their 
Mess.  I  had  observed  in  leaving  the  Inn  that  the 
standard  over  the  Castle  was  hauled  down,  and  I 
happened  to  mention  this  to  General  Wynyard,  the 
commanding  officer.  He  said  he  was  sure  I  was 
wrong,  for  that  he  had  orders  to  hunt  with  the  King 
next  morning.  As  I  was  pretty  positive,  the  General 
sent  an  orderly  to  enquire  and  it  was  found  that  the 
King  had  left  Windsor  suddenly,  to  attend  a  Council 
summoned.  Thenceforward  every  preparation  was 
made  for  war.  The  feeling  of  patriotism  appeared 
general,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  body  of  volunteers 
of  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  were  re- 
viewed in  Hyde  Park  by  the  King,  and  astonished 
those  who  saw  them  by  their  numbers  and  the  state 
of  order  they  were  already  in.  The  Militia  was 
called  out,  ships  commissioned,  and  all  the  necessary 
preparations  made  against  the  threat  held  out  by  the 
First  Consul  of  invasion. 

'  The  two  first  ships  thus  commissioned  by  Lord 
St.  Vincent  were  the  '  Minotaur/  74,  and  the  '  Rai- 
sonnable,'  64,  and  I  was  ordered  from  Bath,  where  I 
was,  to  go  immediately  to  Chatham  and  take  com- 
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mand  of  the  latter  ship.  As  Lady  Sykes,1  who  in 
kindness  had  always  been  a  mother  to  me,  was  in 
town  in  Albemarle  Street,  I  went  en  route  to  take 
leave  of  her.  Finding  her  more  than  usually  low,  I 
treated  her  lightly,  and  said  I  was  sure  the  French 
could  only  want  to  frighten  us,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  war.  Nothing  had  the  desired  effect,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  be  surprised  at  the  excess  of  the 
pain  she  seemed  to  feel,  when  she  at  length  said  : 
'  Captain  Hotham,  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  my 
distress  at  a  final  separation  from  one  I  have  had 
almost  the  affection  of  a  child  for — we  shall  never 
meet  again/  This  embarrassed  me  in  my  turn,  and 
after  a  few  more  attempts  to  turn  the  melancholy 
feeling  aside,  I  took  my  leave. 

u  Before  the  '  Raisonnable  '  was  ready  for  sea,  my 
sister,  Lady  Wilson,  wrote  me  word  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  valued 
friend  Lady  Sykes. 

"  I  ought  to  mention  that  her  health  had  not  been 
very  good  of  late  years,  but  there  was  nothing  that 
could  have  justified  the  least  apprehension  of  her 
death  when  I  last  saw  her. 

'  We  fitted  out  with  very  fair  dispatch,  and  having 
got  down  to  Sheerness,  where  Sir  J.  Saumarez  com- 
manded, I  was  ordered  first  of  all  to  go  to  the  West- 
ward and  after  that  to  join  Admiral  Thornbrough 
off  Flushing.  We  had  only  one  Pilot,  and  that  a  man 
very  far  advanced  in  life  ;  I  pointed  this  out  to  the 

1  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Tatton,  of  Withenshaw, 
Co.  Chester,  who  married  in  1770  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  D.C.L., 
M.P.  for  Beverley.  She  died  in  1803.  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  314-15. 
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Admiral,  but  could  not  get  another  sent.  In  going 
down  the  river,  in  beautiful  weather  and  a  fine 
breeze,  the  Pilot  ran  the  ship  on  shore.  After  taking 
some  of  the  guns  and  stores  out,  we  hove  off  by 
several  others  in  the  stream,  and  soon  replaced 
things.  After  this  the  Pilot,  who  was  between  70 
and  80,  was  relieved,  and  two  efficient  ones  sent  in  his 
place.  It  was  very  surprising  that  so  much  risk  was 
run  ;  it  was  out  of  the  nature  of  things  that  a  Man- 
of-War  in  the  North  Sea  could  be  safe  with  one  Pilot, 
and  that  Pilot  too  advanced  in  life  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  that  wear  and  tear  which  those  useful  and 
important  men  to  the  State  are  under  the  necessity  of 
going  through. 

:<  I  soon  got  everything  to  rights,  and  without  any 
animadversion  from  the  Admiralty,  which  I  was  in 
some  expectation  of,  I  joined  Admiral  Thornbrough 
off  Flushing.  As  will  be  remembered,  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  Officer  when  I  was  a  Midship- 
man in  the  '  Hebe  '  in  1790,  and  later  he  kindly 
assisted  me  in  passing  my  examination  for  a  Lieu- 
tenant, which  shortly  afterwards  I  did  at  Somerset 
House.  The  summer  of  that  year  roused  the  British 
Lion,  and  a  very  fine  Fleet  was  sent  to  sea  under 
Lord  Howe  ;  Captain  Thornbrough  had  the  '  Scipio/ 
but  afterwards  in  1792  he  was  Captain  of  Lord 
Howe's  repeating  Frigate  the  '  Latona.'  He  was 
constantly  employed  in  varied  and  active  Service, 
in  which  he  frequently  distinguished  himself. 

"  As  a  practical  Seaman  he  had  very  few  rivals 
and  certainly  no  superior,  and  this  knowledge  of  the 
minutiae  of  a  Seaman's  duty  extended  to  the  manag- 
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ing  a  Fleet,  which  he  did  better  than  any  man  I  ever 
served  with.  He  husbanded  the  ships,  the  People, 
and  the  public  stores,  and  never  omitted  any  pre- 
caution before  night  against  unforeseen  contingencies 
or  sudden  bad  weather.  He  was  besides  an  excellent 
pilot  for  any  place  he  had  once  been  in,  and  preserved 
his  Fleet  in  constant  readiness  for  meeting  the  enemy. 

"  I  have  been  with  many  Officers,  but  never  with 
one  on  whose  unremitting  vigilance  and  whose 
thorough  professional  knowledge  I  could  so  securely 
repose.  He  had  the  most  tenacious  memory  in 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  however 
trifling  or  minute  they  might  have  been,  that  I  ever 
saw.  Having  been  sent  to  sea  early  in  life  his  know- 
ledge was,  however,  principally  confined  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  this  was  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  he 
did  not  succeed  Lord  Collingwood  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean command,  where  a  great  deal  is  required 
beyond  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  seaman.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  but  could  be  roused  to  extra- 
ordinary warmth  when  he  observed  inattention  to 
the  Service. 

"  He  commanded  in  the  North  Sea  in  very  tem- 
pestuous weather  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
trusted  a  great  deal  to  his  anchors  and  cables.  In 
1803  the  Squadron  under  his  command  was  ordered 
to  anchor  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  '  York/  64, 
either  not  distinguishing  the  signal  or  not  obeying  it, 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Admiral  Thorn- 
brough's  opinion,  like  most  other  able  and  ex- 
perienced Officers,  was  against  the  blockading  system. 
In  cruising  off  a  Port,  unless  he  was  chasing  or 
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making  sail  to  windward,  he  always  wore  instead  of 
tacking. 

"  Shortly  after  I  joined  him,  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  was  his  flag  was  sent  in,  and  her  Captain  was 
ordered  to  prepare  the  '  Eagle/  74,  for  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  Admiral's  pendant  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  '  Raisonnable.'  Admiral  Robert  Montagu 
was  also  appointed  to  relieve  Admiral  Thornbrough 
in  the  Downs. 

"  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, by  the  unfortunate  Miss  Ray,1  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  eccentricity  of  manner  on  the 
public  service  which  made  him  for  the  short  time 
his  flag  was  flying,  unpopular.  His  zeal,  as  is  often 
the  case,  was  too  headstrong,  and  he  fancied  nothing 
could  be  wrong  whilst  he  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
it.  He  had  his  flag  only  for  a  short  time  in  the 
'•  Raisonnable/  whilst  I  commanded  her,  and  we  did 
not  quite  understand  each  other,  but  I  had  con- 
vincing proofs  it  never  altered  his  good  wishes 
towards  me  or  lessened  the  deference  he  was  flatter- 
ing enough  to  entertain  for  my  opinion. 

"  He  was  rather  heavily  made,  but  had  a  remark- 
ably handsome  countenance.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
high  principle  and  strong  understanding  and  in  his 
manners  in  society  was  perfectly  the  gentleman.2 

"  The  blockade  off  the  Texel  was  long  and  per- 

1  An  actress  who  was  for  many  years  the  mistress  of   Lord 
Sandwich,  and  was  shot  in  1779  outside  Covent  Garden  theatre  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hackman,  whom  she  had  refused  to  marry.    Hotham 
mentions  that  Lord  Sandwich  offered  to  do  his  utmost  to  save  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  man,  but  Mr.  Hackman  firmly  refused  to 
accept  his  intervention. 

2  He  died  at  Cheltenham,  November,  1830,  aged  70. 
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severing,  and  tho',  in  common  with  many  other 
officers  of  long  experience  and  practical  knowledge, 
the  system  was  deprecated  by  the  Admiral,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  any  representations  on  this 
subject  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ships'  stores  and 
officers  was  great.  It  was  particularly  the  case  off 
the  Texel,  as  nothing  of  consequence  could  either 
get  in  or  out,  except  at  Spring  tides  and  with  a 
leading  wind.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  under  prevailing  conditions  much 
mischief  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  fleets 
laying  idle  at  their  anchorage.  At  all  times  idleness 
is  bad,  either  in  the  mass  or  with  individuals,  but 
in  these  days  when  so  much  restless  mischief  is  at 
work,  the  ground  of  apprehension  is  strong.  The 
winter  was  tempestuous  and  the  duties  heavy  in 
blockading,  for  the  Pilots  were,  some  of  them, 
ignorant ;  and  the  sea  room  in  long  winter's  nights 
very  circumscribed. 

"  Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  and  upon  the 
Eagle  joining  the  fleet  from  Plymouth,  the  Admiral's 
flag  was  shifted  into  her.  During  the  whole  time 
of  his  remaining  on  board  the  ship,  the  Admiral's 
kindness  to  me  was  marked,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
leave  Sir  Edward  Thornbrough's  society  and  con- 
versation without  acquiring  some  increase  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge ;  no  officer  understood  the 
management  of  a  fleet,  in  the  difficult  position  in 
which  ours  was  placed,  better  than  he  did,  and  his 
long  practice  and  nautical  skill  enabled  him,  without 
harassing  the  People  under  his  orders,  to  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  his  orders  by  a  persevering  and  vigilant 
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attention  to  them.  Perhaps  few  men  were  ever  so 
wholly  devoted  to  their  profession  as  he  was  ;  and 
when  he  was  on  shore  and  away  from  it,  he  was  in  an 
element  that  custom  had  made  unnatural  to  him. 
Courage,  enterprise,  and  skill  were  all  wanted  in 
these  very  trying  and  important  times,  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  shores  and  commerce  of  the  country — 
and  honourably  for  itself — there  was  plenty  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Navy  ;  while  the  Admiral  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  stood  in  the  front  rank. 
"  After  having  been  for  some  time  cruising  off  the 
Texel  with  about  9  sail  of  the  line,  I  was  ordered 
down  to  Dungeness,  and  was  to  look  occasionally  off 
Boulogne  and  communicate  with  General  Moore,1 
who  commanded  the  Camp  above  Hythe.  Lord 
Keith,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  as  the 
winter  advanced,  gave  me  cautious  orders  respecting 
Boulogne,  as  the  '  Raisonnable  '  was  too  large  a 
class  of  ship  to  go  much  there.  In  the  month  of 
November,  however,  I  went,  and  Captain  Owen,  of 
the  '  Immortalite/  and  several  smaller  vessels  were 
under  my  orders.  I  saw  no  sort  of  use  in  attempting 
anything  like  firing  at  the  gunboats  or  batteries  ; 
but,  leaving  the  ship  in  the  offing,  I  went  in  with  my 
glass  in  the  '  Lark  '  Sloop  of  war  and  reconnoitred. 
The  enemy  allowed  us  to  go  pretty  close  in  and  did 
not  fire  till  we  stood  off  again  ;  the  wind  was  off 
shore  and  we  soon  got  without  range. 

"  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on  the  heights. 
Captain  Owen  made  the  signal  '  Shall  we  engage  the 
Enemy  ?  '  This  placed  me  in  an  awkward  situa- 

1  See  pages  266-8. 
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tion  and  I  was  forced,  against  my  judgment,  to  do 
an  imprudent  and  useless  thing,  but  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  give  the  People  a  little  exercise  at  the 
great  guns,  and  accordingly  stood  in  and  fired  at 
the  gunboats.  The  Enemy  soon  got  the  range,  and 
two  shells  had  already  struck  the  ship,  when  a  third 
promised  to  be  still  better  directed  ;  at  this  instant 
I  threw  the  Maintopsail  to  the  mast  and  hauled 
up  the  foresail  to  receive  Captain  Owen,  of  the 
'  Immortalite/  who  had  had  his  foremast  so  badly 
wounded,  besides  other  damage,  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  send  him  in.  The  shell  fell  in  the  ship's 
hawse,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  sudden  change 
in  her  movement,  would  have  fallen  on  board.  This 
able  and  skilful  officer  was  guilty  not  only  of  a  very 
indelicate  forgetfulness  of  what  was  due  to  his 
senior  one,  but  of  a  decided  error  in  going  in  at  all. 
I  do  not  believe  the  least  harm  whatever  was  done 
to  any  of  the  boats  we  wasted  our  ammunition 
against.  It  is  melancholy  to  perceive  what  men 
will  do  for  the  sake  of  a  little  popularity,  and  how 
many  valuable  officers  there  are  who  upon  this  point 
are  weak  enough  to  forget  what  they  owe  to  their 
own  characters  and  the  real  benefit  of  the  Service. 

"It  was  in  the  winter  of  this  year  that  we  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  in  the  '  Raisonnable '  off 
Dungeness.  We  were  weighing  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Downs,  but  it  freshened  gradually  till  we  hove 
through  all,  and  at  length  it  came  on  a  very  heavy 
gale  with  the  wind  at  S.S.E.  ;  we  had  three  anchors 
out  and  the  sea  was  heavy,  the  Pilot  remarking  he 
seldom  knew  it  to  blow  so  long  from  that  quarter 
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without  getting  a  little  off  the  Ness.  It  blew  the 
whole  night  and  we  had  everything  ready  for  the 
worst  that  could  happen — which,  however,  would 
probably  have  been  the  total  loss  of  the  ship  and 
everybody  on  board.  In  my  own  mind  I  gave  up 
any  hope  ;  the  ship  was  plunging  heavily  and  the 
sea  breaking  over  the  foreyard.  Providentially, 
however,  the  wind  at  length  shifted  two  or  three 
points  and  we  were  safe.  This  was  the  narrowest 
escape  of  the  kind  I  ever  had. 

"  We  were  also  very  near  being  lost  off  Folkestone 
in  blowing  and  very  thick  weather,  and  were  round 
just  in  time  as  the  high  land  appeared  close  to  us 
under  the  haze.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  whilst  the  '  Raisonnable '  was  upon  the 
Downs  Station  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
becoming  known  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, his  niece,  and  General  Phipps  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  Downs  in  the  '  Diana/  Captain 
Maling,  by  a  heavy  gale  coming  on  suddenly.  The 
ship  was  under  orders  for  foreign  service  and 
Captain  Maling  came  alongside  the  '  Raisonnable  ' 
and,  stating  what  had  happened,  asked  me  if  I  would 
give  his  passengers  shelter  till  the  gale  was  over. 
Of  course  I  did,  and  later  the  '  Diana  '  pursued  her 
voyage.1  (Lord  Normanby,  General  Phipps' 
brother,  had  married  Captain  Maling's  sister.)  They 
remained  on  board  two  days  and  returned  to  the 
Downs.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at  Walmer  Castle,  was 
very  anxious  to  show  his  sense  of  this  attention,  and 
I  was  always  kindly  and  hospitably  received  there. 
1  See  Vol.  II,  p.  294. 
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"  Lord  Keith  ordered  the  *  Raisonnable  '  again 
into  the  North  Sea  and  the  '  Repulse/  '  Eagle/ 
'  Hero/  '  Ruby/  '  Raisonnable  '  and  one  or  two 
others  blockaded  the  Texel. 

"  I  had  got  leave  to  quit  the  ship  for  six  weeks  and 
left  her  on  her  station  off  the  Texel ;  having 
returned  and  remained  for  some  weeks,  I  found  my 
health  unequal  to  contend  with  another  winter 
blockading  off  the  Texel ;  but  I  was  a  little  mortified 
when  I  heard  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  said  he 
would  give  me  one  of  the  best  line  of  battleships  in 
the  service. 

"  After  remaining  some  time,  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Sea  Fencibles  at  Liverpool,  and  had  Captain 
Littlehales  and  Captain  Radsdell  with  me  ;  there 
were  about  1200  of  them,  but  this  force  was  soon 
thought  little  of  and  disbanded. 

'  I  met  Lord  St.  Vincent  one  morning  and  walked 
with  him  through  the  Park  to  the  Admiralty.  He 
recommended  me  to  apply  for  civil  employment  for 
the  sake  of  my  family,  and  said  he  would  speak  to 
Lord  Howick  upon  the  subject,  which  he  did,  but  I 
at  times  declined  the  foreign  Dock  Yards,  and 
having  finally  declined  also  the  Commissionership 
at  Malta,  offered  to  me  by  Mr.  Yorke,  I  again  applied 
for  active  employment,  but  was  appointed  to  the 
'  Royal  Sovereign  '  Yacht  till  I  was  promoted  to  the 
Flag. 

"  Upon  the  new  arrangement  made  respecting  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  I  was  appointed  a  Knight  Com- 
mander, and  some  years  afterwards  was  invested 
with  the  Grand  Cross. 
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"In  an  audience  I  had  had  shortly  before  his 
death  with  the  late  King  he  asked  me  why  I  had  not 
solicited  employment,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not 
conscientiously  do  this,  labouring  as  I  was  under 
the  increasing  infirmity  of  deafness — that  the  Com- 
mands I  was  now  entitled  to,  if  I  had  any,  were  too 
important  to  make  me  willing  to  incur  such  a 
responsibility  under  such  circumstances.  He  said 
something  very  kind  and  consolatory  ;  and  I  have 
never  asked  for  employment. 

"  I  can,  however,  conscientiously  look  back  upon 
my  earlier  services  with  self -approbation,  since  I 
was  constantly  and  variously  employed  at  the 
commencement  of  my  career  ;  and  I  have  had  more 
professional  friends  amongst  those  who  were  orna- 
ments to  it  than  perhaps  any  other  officer  of  my 
day." 

Thus  ends  the  diary  of  William  Hotham,  in  which 
he  records,  with  characteristic  brevity,  the  events 
of  his  early  career.  He  retained  his  command  of 
the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  yacht  until  he  was  ad- 
vanced, at  the  age  of  41-2,  to  be  Rear-Admiral 
December  4th,  1813  ;  and  two  years  later,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  forty-third  year,  on 
January  2nd,  1815,  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B. 
He  became  a  Vice-Admiral  July  igth,  1821,  and 
an  Admiral  in  1837  ;  and  was  advanced  to  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1840. 


CONTEMPORARY   PORTRAITS   OF 

NOTED   PEOPLE 

1791-1848 

TO  WHICH  ARE    APPENDED    RECOLLECTIONS, 
REFLECTIONS   AND   ANECDOTES 

In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 

I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still, 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 

I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  a  line 

Between  the  two  where  God  has  not. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PORTRAITS  UNDER  GEORGE  III 
1791-1808 

A~TER  his  retirement  from  active  service, 
Sir  William  Hotham  lived  a  great  deal 
at  Bath,  then  the  centre  of  an  ever- 
varying  and  interesting  society,  and  he 
mixed  much  with  the  world  both  there  and  in 
London.  He  had  married  as  his  first  wife,  in  1808, 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Jeynes  of  Chelten- 
ham, by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
She  died  in  1827,  an<^  eight  years  later  he  married  a 
widow,  Jane  Seymour  Pettiward,  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Francis  Colman,  Esq.,  of  Hillersdown, 
Devonshire. 

Over  the  course  of  many  years,  as  recollections  of 
the  past  came  to  him,  Hotham  appears  to  have 
jotted  down  his  reminiscences  of  the  events  and  the 
companions  of  his  earlier  days.  Foremost  among 
these  in  order  of  date  stands  the  name  of  a  man,  a 
byword  alike  among  friends  and  foes,  but  of  whom 
Hotham  takes  a  more  lenient  view.]1 

1  Throughout  these  "  Contemporary  Portraits  "  all  interpolations 
from  the  original  MS.  are  indicated  by  brackets, 
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General  Arnold  (American}. 
(1741-1801.) 

(Written  in  1790.)  Of  the  many  interesting  men  I 
have  met,  Benedict  Arnold,  often  called  the  traitor, 
may  rank  amongst  the  most  curious.  At  fifteen  he 
ran  away  to  take  part  in  the  French  war  of  1746, 
but  soon  deserted  and  became  a  merchant.  In  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  joined  the  colonial  forces  and 
was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  at  the  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Quebec.  At  the  battle  of  Ridgefield  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  likewise  in  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1778 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  Philadelphia. 

[He  later  became  discontented  at  having  some  of 
his  inferiors  in  Congress  placed  over  his  head,  and  in 
1780,  having  sought  and  obtained  the  command  of 
West  Point,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Major  Andre  to  betray  this  to  the  Royalist  army. 
Arnold  and  Andre  met  on  September  2oth  near 
Haverstraw,  on  the  Hudson,  but  Andre  was  subse- 
quently captured  by  the  colonials,  and  papers 
which  compromised  Arnold  were  discovered  upon 
him.  News '  of  this  premature  discovery  of  his 
schemes  reached  Arnold  in  his  home  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  entertain  Washington  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff.  He  fled  to  the  British  lines  and 
was  given  a  command  in  the  Royal  army,  while 
Andre  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  colonials  was 
hanged  by  them  as  a  spy.  In  1781  Arnold  led  an 
expedition  against  his  native  State,  and  after  the 
war  lived  in  London.] 
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I  saw  this  extraordinary  man  at  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  for  some  short  time  an  inmate 
in  his  house.  He  was  short  in  stature  and  lame  from 
a  wound  he  got  in  the  foot  at  Quebec,  where  he 
sheltered  himself  for  some  time  by  placing  his  saddle 
on  his  back.  He  was  a  brave  and  a  very  able  man, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  high  sense 
of  honour,  and  later  had  to  bear  the  ignominy  of 
deserting  his  own  cause  without  in  any  way  being 
consoled  by  the  esteem  of  the  other.  His  wife  was 
a  very  clever  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
was  much  admired  in  this  country,  .where  I  re- 
member her  being  presented  at  the  Queen's  Drawing 
Room. 

General  Arnold  originally  commanded  a  Brig  that 
traded  in  horses  from  America  and  carried  back 
West  India  produce.  Captain  Sutherland,  after- 
wards Commissioner  at  Gibraltar,  was  Captain  of  the 
'Vulture/  the  Sloop -of -war  on  board  of  which 
Arnold  came,  and  from  which  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre  landed  on  his  fatal  expedition.  Andre 
was  born  in  London,  but  was  of  French-Swiss 
descent,  and  in  1774  he  joined  the  army  in  Canada. 
He  became  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
Adjutant  -  General.  Sutherland's  account  of  his 
irresolution  coincides  with  all  the  facts  of  which  the 
public  are  now  in  possession,  but  the  circumstantial 
account  of  the  presence  of  mind  of  Arnold  during 
the  short  time  when  he  was  personally  in  imminent 
danger  was  very  interesting,  also  of  the  extraordinary 
good  luck  which  attended  him. 

It    appears    that,    shortly    after   the   arrival   of 
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Washington  and  his  staff,  Andre  was  brought  in  to 
Arnold,  and  thus  he  learnt  the  miscarriage  of  their 
joint  scheme.  Realising  how  little  he  could  depend 
upon  a  man  of  the  character  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
his  first  move  was,  apologetically,  to  have  him  safely 
secured.  He  then  bade  leave  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  and, 
evading  his  still  unsuspicious  guests,  he  rushed  to 
the  stable.  He  found  one  of  the  officers'  horses  was 
still  saddled,  mounted  it  and  galloped  away  to  the 
river.  There  he  found  a  boat  upon  which  the  crew 
at  that  moment  were  fitting  a  pair  of  new  sails.  He 
took  the  pistols  from  the  holsters  of  the  officer's 
horse,  placed  them  in  the  boat,  and  got  in  himself. 
It  proceeded  somewhat  leisurely  down  the  river, 
till  at  length  the  crew,  finding  they  could  sail  no 
longer,  took  to  the  oars,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
return.  Arnold,  thereupon,  fearing  that  his  dis- 
inclination to  go  back  might  rouse  some  suspicion  in 
their  minds,  informed  them  that  he  was  going  on 
some  important  duty  and  announced  that  the  first 
man  who  flagged  at  the  oar  he  would  shoot.  The 
crew,  thus  urged  to  dispatch,  made  the  utmost  haste 
and  Arnold  got  down  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  safety, 
and  from  that  officer's  quarters  sent  his  vindicatory 
letter  to  General  Washington. 

Meanwhile  Major  Andre  suffered  the  penalty  of 
his  attempt.  The  irresolution  and  timidity  which 
the  unfortunate  Adjutant-General  betrayed  to  his 
own  ruin,  vanished,  however,  as  the  fatal  hour 
arrived  in  which  he  was  to  suffer,  and  his  manly  con- 
duct under  the  awful  sentence  excited  the  admiration 
and  feeling  of  those  Officers  who  fancied  it  their  duty 
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to  condemn  him.     The  severity  of  military  justice 
unfortunately  demanded  it. 

I  remember  mentioning  to  my  Uncle,  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  how  kind  General  Arnold  had  been  to 
me,  so  that  I  was  sorry  his  conduct  in  America 
had  led  to  the  complete  forfeiture  of  esteem  from 
the  combatants  on  either  side.  Sir  Charles  replied 
that  I  should  be  pleased  with  a  story  he  could  tell 
me,  that  might  in  some  measure  palliate  the  guilt 
of  Arnold's  alleged  treason,  and  which  he  heard 
related  at  the  table  of  his  friend  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  at  that  time  Minister  for  American  affairs. 
The  conduct  of  Arnold  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion and  most  of  those  present  heartily  condemned 
it,  but  an  old  Officer  volunteered  to  say  that  he  had 
seen  much  of  Arnold  before  hostilities  commenced, 
and  that  upon  one  occasion  in  society,  when  the 
probability  of  the  worst  that  could  happen  was 
mentioned,  somebody  said — "  Ah,  Mr.  Arnold,  we 
shall  ere  long  see  a  French  Army  in  the  fields  of 
America  and  the  French  Flag  in  the  Harbour  of 
Boston."  "  Then/'  said  this  extraordinary  man 
without  hesitation,  "  my  line  of  conduct  will  be 
decided,  for  I  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  desert  the  cause  myself  but  be  tempted  to 
take  everybody  with  me  that  I  could !  " 

John  Handcock,  Governor  of  Boston.  I  received 
very  decided  proof  of  the  hostile  feeling  and  want 
of  common  good  manners  amongst  the  Americans 
after  the  Peace,  many  years  ago.  We  (the  officers  of 
the  Frigate  I  belonged  to)  were  invited  to  dine  with 
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a  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  Gentleman  of  some  property  and 

consequence  in  Boston.     We  found  a  sufficiently 

cordial  reception,  and  a  very  liberal  entertainment, 

numerously  attended.    As  some  of  my  fellow-officers 

had  desired  me  to  send  an  answer  to  an  invitation 

we  had  received  from  the  famous  John  Handcock, 

Governor  of  Boston,   I   whispered  to   Dr.   Lloyd, 

when  I  had  a  convenient  occasion,  to  be  kind  enough 

to  let  one  of  his  servants  at  his  convenience  carry 

the  note  to  the  Government  House.     Dr.   Lloyd 

agreed  and  took  the  letter,  but  the  moment  he  read 

the  direction  which  was  to  "  Governor  Handcock/' 

etc.,  etc.,  I  saw  his  countenance  alter,  and  I  hurriedly 

said  that  if  I  had  not  directed  the  letter  properly  it 

was  from  ignorance,  not  intention,  and  that  if  he 

would  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  would 

tear  up  the  envelope  and  write  another.    He  declined 

this  ;    but,  lifting  his  voice,  in  the  presence  of  his 

whole  company  informed  me  with  a  supercilious 

and    insulting    manner    that    Governor    Handcock 

was   as  much   entitled   to   the   distinction  of  His 

Excellency  when  he  was  addressed  as  my  King  was 

to  His  Majesty.    I  assured  the  company  what  I  had 

already  assured  him,  that  the  error  on  my  part  had 

been  most  unintentional  and  I  had  wished  to  correct 

it ;  and  shortly  after  I  took  my  leave. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  we  did  dine  with  Govr. 
Handcock,  and  a  very  numerous  company  were 
invited  to  meet  us.  Our  Captain  (Sir  Isaac  Coffin) 
could  not  come,  and  I  was  the  Senior  officer. 
Governor  Handcock  received  us,  infirm  as  he  was 
(for  he  had  a  chair  by  the  fireside  and  could  not 
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sit  at  table),  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  politeness  ; 
he  was  dressed,  I  remember,  in  brown  and  gold. 
Everything  went  off  very  well,  till,  after  dinner, 
it  was  so  arranged  that  every  crowned  head  and  the 
United  Provinces  were  given  as  toasts  before  that 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  I  waited  to  drink  that 
toast  and  having  done  so,  I  got  up  immediately 
and  with  the  officers  of  the  Frigate  made  my  bow 
to  Governor  Handcock  and  the  company,  and  took 
my  leave — not  very  much  pleased,  in  either  case, 
with  American  hospitality. 

Happily  this  feeling  is  now  all  at  an  end. 

1795.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Collier,  K.C.B.1 
(1738-1795.)  This  unfortunate  Officer  and  I  first 
became  acquainted  when  he  commanded  the  '  Vic- 
tor/ Sloop  of  war  at  the  Cape.  He  was  a  very 
gallant  and  particularly  zealous  Officer,  but  unfortu- 
nately wanted  that  species  of  courage  which  sup- 
ports a  man  under  any  circumstances,  however 
adverse,  provided  he  possesses  the  "  Mens  tibi 
conscia  recti." 

In  a  publication  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  James, 
insinuations  were  thrown  out,  and  in  pretty  plain 
language,  that  Sir  George  had  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  credit  to  the  British  Flag  ;  the 
animadversion  was  bitter  and  severe,  and  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  Sir  George  sank  under  it.  After 
a  few  occasional  demonstrations  of  an  alienated 

1  Sir  George  Collier,  knighted  1775.  Senior  officer  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  1776-9  ;  he  commanded  a  ship  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar 
and  captured  a  Spanish  frigate  1779.  He  was  M.P.  for  Honiton 
1784,  Rear- Admiral  1793,  Vice- Admiral  1794. 
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mind,  during  which  one  or  two  friends  who  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  him  dreaded  the  probability  of 
something  happening,  he  at  length  destroyed  him- 
self. He  had  come  up  from  Devonshire  immediately 
upon  the  passage  in  the  book  being  made  known  to 
him. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  man,  and 
generally  and  deservedly  liked,  but  there  was  an 
ardour  in  everything  he  undertook,  that  made  the 
melancholy  occurrence  which  took  place  less  sur- 
prising to  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  been  severely  wounded,  and 
was  created  a  Baronet  and  made  K.C.B. 

He  did  not  leave  any  family,  but  his  beautiful 
widow  did  not  long  survive  him. 

Sir  John  Phillimore,  another  very  distinguished 
Officer  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  in  the  same 
publication,  took  a  very  different  method  of  resent- 
ing the  affront  the  author  had  put  upon  him.  He 
came  up  from  Plymouth  and  horsewhipped  Mr. 
James.  Neither  the  character  of  the  one  Officer  or 
the  other  would  have  been  injured  by  the  book. 

Admiral  Earl  Howe.1  (1726-1799.)  My  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Nobleman  was  necessarily  slight.  I 
was  presented  to  him  by  my  Uncle,  Admiral  Hotham, 
in  the  year  1790,  whilst  he  had  the  Union  Flag 

1  Richard,  4th  Viscount,  who  succeeded  his  brother  when  the 
latter  fell  at  Ticonderaga  in  1758,  was  for  his  gallant  professional 
services  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1782  and  advanced  in  1788 
to  the  Earldom  of  Howe  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar  with  the 
reversion  of  the  latter  dignity,  in  default  of  male,  to  his  female 
issue.  He  entered  the  Navy  at  thirteen,  and  distinguished  himself 
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flying  on  board  the  '  Queen  Charlotte/  and  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet  fitted  out  in  the 
early  part  of  that  year,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with 
Spain. 

He  had,  like  all  men  in  power,  his  opponents  and 
supporters,  and,  independent  of  the  ordinary  diffi- 
culties of  his  profession,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  ordered 
to  quell  two  general  and  alarming  Mutinies  in  the 
Fleet.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  very  delicate  and 
difficult  duty,  he  was  supposed  to  have  given  way 
too  much  to  the  People.  Be  this  as  it  may,  im- 
partial posterity  will  consider  him  as  a  very  able 
Officer  and  upright  man  who  never  allowed  any  con- 
sideration of  a  personal  nature,  whether  it  concerned 
his  individual  reputation  as  an  Officer  or  his  private 
emoluments  as  a  man,  to  interfere  with  those  im- 
perious and  patriotic  obligations  he  felt  due  to  his 
Sovereign  and  his  Country. 

He  had,  in  several  brilliant  and  striking  instances 
in  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life,  distinguished 
himself  by  skill,  coolness,  and  intrepidity  and  those 
measures  of  precaution  which,  in  great  commands, 
he  subsequently  adopted;  came  evidently  as  the 
result  of  experience  and  judgment.  He  held  in 
universal  contempt  the  generally  coveted  advantage 
of  popularity  and  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to 
what  the  Public  thought,  so  long  as  his  own  con- 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  A  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1763,  he 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1765  and  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  1783.  When  war  broke  out  with  France  in  1793  he  took  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  and  next  year  gained  off  Ushant  "  the  glorious 
first  of  June."  His  last  service  was  to  recall  to  their  duty  the 
mutinous  seamen  in  1797. 
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science  told  him  he  was  doing  right.  He  might  be 
considered  at  the  close  of  his  career  as  the  Fabius 
Maximus  of  the  British  Fleet. 

He  was  cold  in  his  manners  and  not  very  accessible, 
nor  was  he  frequent  in  his  attachments,  though 
steady  when  they  were  once  formed.  In  his  person 
he  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  countenance  not 
very  prepossessing,  though  his  smile  was  pleasing. 
In  speech  he  was  short  and  gruff.  Yet  it  was  always 
impossible  to  mistake  him  for  what  he  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word — a  Gentleman,  and  this 
was  evident  in  many  unexpected  actions  ;  I  remem- 
ber a  delicate  attention  to  etiquette  which  perhaps 
few  men  but  himself  would  have  thought  of  paying 
— he  had  rejoined  the  fleet  after  a  temporary  absence 
from  town,  and  he  punctiliously  waited  upon 
Admiral  Barrington  at  Spithead  on  board  the 
'  Royal  George  '  previous  to  re  -  taking  the  com- 
mand. On  the  other  hand  he  was  ready  to  take 
offence  in  a  manner  more  surprising.  He  had 
always  been  a  kind  professional  friend  to  my  uncle, 
Admiral  (Lord)  Hotham,  to  whom  in  America,  at 
a  very  early  period,  he  gave  a  broad  pendant.  He 
was  not,  however,  pleased  when,  in  1793,  that 
Admiral,  his  former  Commodore,  not  unnaturally 
elected  to  be  second-in-command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Lord  Hood,  to  the  third-in-command 
with  himself  in  the  Channel. 

I  saw  Lord  Howe,  not  long  before  his  death,  at 
the  Queen's  Drawing-room  and  he  had  not,  very 
naturally,  the  least  recollection  of  me.  He  enquired 
from  whom  he  was  receiving  the  respect  I  paid  him, 
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and  I  explained  who  I  was,  but  told  his  Lordship 
that  he  would  have  commanded  that  respect  from 
me  even  though  I  had  never  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  him. 

Lady  (the  Baroness)  Howe1  told  me  that  her 
Father  was  some  time  before  he  could  like  or  under- 
stand the  character  of  George  III,  but  that  having 
done  so,  His  Lordship  formed  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  found  him,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, a  man  very  much  above  courting  popularity, 
and  highly  honourable  and  dependable,  in  all 
personal  transactions — above  all,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  courage  and  indifferent  to  the 
appearances  of  danger  that  at  times  surrounded 
him  ;  I  told  Lady  Howe,  and  without  flattery,  that 
what  George  III  was  upon  the  Throne,  her  father 
was  in  the  Fleet. 

Added  later.  Sir  John  Barren,  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  published  in  1837,  a  life  of  Lord 
Howe,  a  very  decided  failure  in  my  opinion.  Either 
there  are  not  documents  enough  to  supply  materials, 
or  else  the  thing  has  been  badly  done. 

Admiral  the  Honble.  Samuel  Barrington.2  (1729- 
1800.)  I  was  introduced  to  this  Officer  by  my 
Uncle  (Admiral  Lord  Hotham)  at  a  meeting  of 

1  Sophia  Charlotte,  Baroness  Howe  of  Langar,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lord  Howe,  at  the  decease  of  her  father  inherited  the  Barony. 
She  married  in  1787  the  Hon.  Penn  Assheton  Curzon,  eldest  son  of 
Assheton  ist  Viscount  Curzon. 

2  The  son  of  John  Shute,  ist  Viscount  Barrington.     He  served 
under  Hawke,  Rodney,  Byron,  and  was  with  Keppel  at  Belle  Isle. 
He  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies  in  1778,  and  took 
St  Lucia.. 
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General  and  Flag  Officers  at  Portsmouth,  held  there 
in  1785  upon  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan  of  fortifying  the  coast.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  Uncle  in  consequence  of  having  served 
under  him  with  a  broad  pendant  at  the  reduction 
of  St.  Lucia.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  gallant 
and  high-minded  Officer,  but  not  looked  upon  as 
one  likely  to  undertake  the  chief  command,  and  this, 
iri  a  great  measure,  from  his  own  candid  avowal  of 
his  general  reluctance  to  responsibility. 

He  had  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich's1  administration,  and 
from  this  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  contracted 
the  habit  of  animadverting  with  unnecessary  severity 
upon  whatever  was  done  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
There  is  a  story  told,  and,  I  believe,  when  I  remember 
my  authority,  a  true  one,  that  upon  his  offering  his 
services  in  the  armament  of  1790,  Lord  C.  gave 
him  to  understand  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
this  habit.  "  But/'  observed  Lord  C.  drily,  "  to 
prove  the  opinion  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  hold 
of  you,  whatever  yours  may  be  of  them,  your  ap- 
pointment is  made  out  as  Second-in-Command  to 
Lord  Howe,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  name  the  ship 
you  wish  to  bear  your  Flag  !  ' 

This  very  fine  Fleet  was  manned  and  sent  to  sea 
in  four  months.  There  were  eleven  Flag  Officers, 
and  thirteen  three-decked  ships,  and  no  64/8  allowed 
in  the  line.  It  cruised  during  the  summer  months 
off  Ushant.  Admiral  Barrington  came  on  shore  in 

1  John  Montagu,  4th  Earl  of  Sandwich  (1718-92),  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  1748  and  1771. 


Benjamin  H'nsou,  pi>i\it 
TPIE    HONOl 
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Printed  20th  Septetnl>rr, 
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the  fall,  and  his  health  some  few  years  afterwards 
began  to  decline.  He  died  of  water  upon  the 
chest. 

In  his  person  Admiral  Harrington  was  about  the 
middle  size — and  latterly  he  wore  his  hair  short, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  common  and  looked 
peculiar  ;  but  he  had  upon  the  whole  a  venerable 
appearance,  and  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  Of  late 
years  he  leaned  much  on  his  left  side  and  had  a 
convulsive  twist  of  the  face  whilst  conversing.  He 
was  positive  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  and  conveyed 
the  impression  that  he  was  unused  to,  and  would  not 
tolerate,  any  contradiction — but  this  was  never 
carried  to  the  excess  of  ill-breeding.  In  fact,  he  was 
universally  and  deservedly  respected  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

I  have  heard  a  curious  story  of  his  brother  the 
then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,1  going  down  to  Plymouth 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  After  attending  Divine  Service 
on  board,  one  Sunday,  the  Bishop  remarked  that 
the  sermon  read  by  the  first  Lieutenant,  Mr. 
Blankett,  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  heard,  and 
as  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  divine  who  had 
written  so  impressive  a  disquisition  his  lordship 
begged  that  a  copy  might  be  procured  for  him.  The 
Admiral,  with  some  air  of  amusement,  assured  the 
Bishop  that  the  sermon  in  question  was  composed 
by  the  man  who  had  read  it,  his  first  Lieutenant, 
who  every  Saturday  night,  after  the  duty  of  the 

1  Shute  Harrington  (1734-1826).  He  was  Chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  George  III  in  1760,  Canon  of  Christchurch  in  1761,  and  held  a 
stall  at  Windsor  in  1776 ;  he  was  successively  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Salisbury,  and  Durham, 
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day  was  over,  wrote  the  discourse  for  the  ensuing 
morning  ;  but,  having  read  it,  always  destroyed  it, 
and  never  allowed  any  copy  to  be  taken.  The 
Admiral  might  have  added,  which  perhaps  he  did  in 
private,  that  Mr.  Blankett,  with  all  his  theological 
talent,  which  was  certainly  remarkable,  had  as  little 
sense  of,  or  belief  in,  anything  like  religion  as  any 
man  that  ever  existed  ! 

About  this  date  there  was  much  noise  about  a 
very  extraordinary  man  who  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  Admiral  and  Bishop — Harrington  the  Pick- 
pocket. As  a  lad  he  had  run  away  from  school  and 
joined  a  company  of  strolling  players  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  George  Barrington.  Although  refined 
and  intellectual,  he  afterwards  turned  pickpocket, 
and  came  to  London  in  the  exercise  of  his  new 
profession,  at  which  he  was  singularly  daring ;  he 
made  love  to  ladies  in  order  to  rob  them  of  costly 
brooches  while  they  listened  to  his  fascinating 
conversation,  and  he  even  on  one  occasion  went 
to  a  levee  on  the  Queen's  birthday  disguised  in  a 
clerical  habit,  and  stole  a  diamond  order  from  some 
gentleman  there.  He  was,  however,  eventually 
three  times  caught  red-handed,  and  was  finally 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  seven  years,  where  he 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and,  being  released  for  good 
behaviour,  himself  became  superintendent  of  con- 
victs and  a  somewhat  remarkable  author. 

So  strange  a  career  attracted  much  notice  ;  and, 
soon  after  his  conviction,  Dr.  Shute  Barrington 
being  advanced  to  the  rich  Bishopric  of  Durham 
gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  : — 
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Two  namesakes  of  late  in  a  different  way 
With  spirits  and  zeal  did  bestir  'em, 
The  one  was  transplanted  to  Botany  Bay, 
The  other  transplanted  to  Durham. 

When  at  Botany  Bay  Barrington  wrote  the 
Prologue  of  a  Play  as  follows  : 

Part  of  a  Prologue  written  by  George  Barrington 
to  Young's  Tragedy  of  "  The  Revenge  "  (performed 
by  the  Convicts  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Theatre  in 
Sydney  in  1796). 

We're  Patriots  all,  for  be  it  understood 
We  left  our  Country  for  our  Country's  good  ; 
No  private  views  disgraced  our  generous  zeal, 
What  urged  our  travels  was  our  Country's  weal. 

In  1801  died  Admiral  Samuel  Cranston  Goodall.1 
I  remember  meeting  with  this  Officer  in  early  life, 
but  never  served  with  him  till  he  was,  in  '93  or  '94, 
third-in-command  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  with 
Lord  Hood. 

He  made  my  signal  once  to  come  on  board  ;  and 
it  was  to  tell  me  that  the  *  Cyclops's'  main  and 
spring  Stays  were  not  sufficiently  separated,  and  he 
desired  I  would  give  orders  for  its  being  done.  He 
was  quite  right,  but  there  was  an  eccentricity  in 
making  my  public  Signal  on  such  an  occasion. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  appearance  as  he  was  in 
his  habits  and  general  conduct,  which,  though 
perhaps  not  of  a  very  enterprising  nature,  was  always 
considered  that  of  a  brave  and  zealous  officer. 

1  Samuel  Cranston  Goodall,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Newfound- 
land 1792,  Admiral  1799.  C 
VOL.  i. — Q 
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He  was  a  well-informed  and  pleasant  companion, 
an  excellent  linguist  and  expert  swordsman,  very 
methodical  in  everything  he  did,  and  exceedingly 
well-bred  in  his  address  as  well  as  good-natured  in 
his  manner.  He  had,  amongst  many  other  pecu- 
liarities, the  habit  of  calling  for  coffee  to  smell  to  ; 
(sic}  and  would  send  for  a  fresh  cup  after  the  strength 
of  the  smell  had  evaporated,  as  another  person 
would  have  done  for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

He  retired  from  the  Service  at  the  same  time  as 
his  friend  Admiral  Hotham,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  friendship.  They  travelled  home 
together. 

In  rambling  about  the  West  of  England  he  was 
a  good  deal  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Bishops- 
teignton  Churchyard,  and  expressed  a  wish,  if  he 
died  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  that  place, 
to  be  buried  there.  He  died  a  very  few  weeks  after- 
wards and  his  remains  were  interred  where  he  had 
wished  them  to  be. 

February  izth,  1802.  General  Charles  O'Hara. 
(1740-1802.)  This  Officer  was  a  natural  son  of 
James  O'Hara  the  2nd  Lord  Tyrawley,1  and  was 
for  several  years  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

[Sent  at  an  early  age  to  Westminster  School,  he 
left  there  in  1752  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
cornetcy  in  the  3rd  Dragoons.  Four  years  later 

1  James  O'Hara,  Baron  Kilmaine,  and  second  Baron  Tyrawley 
(1690-1732).  He  was  a  field-marshal  and  diplomatist,  and  was 
successively  ambassador  in  Portugal  and  in  Russia,  Governor  of 
Minorca,  Gibraltar  and  Portsmouth,  also  plenipotentiary  and 
general  in  Portugal  1762-3. 
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he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  of 
which  regiment  his  father  was  Colonel.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  in  Germany  to  Lord  Granby  after  the 
battle  of  Minden  1759,  and  went  to  Portugal  as 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  troops  under  Lord 
Tyrawley  in  the  campaign  of  1762.  He  served  in 
the  American  War,  was  Brigadier-General,  and  in 
this  position  distinguished  himself  and  earned 
honourable  mention  in  despatches.  He  was  with 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  was  kept  prisoner  till 
February,  1782,  when  he  was  exchanged  ;  but  before 
his  release  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  and  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  22nd 
Foot.  In  1783  he  returned  to  England,  but  his 
financial  affairs  were  in  so  serious  a  condition  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  freedom,  he  soon  found  it 
imperative  to  hasten  abroad  again.  During  this 
enforced  absence  from  England  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Berrys  in  Italy,  and  as  a  friend  of 
General  Conway  and  Horace  Walpole,  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  them.  That  acquaintance  quickly 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  O'Hara's  departure  for  Gibraltar,  of  which 
place  he  became  Lieut enant-Governor  in  1792.  In 
September  of  the  following  year,  having  been 
promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-General,  he  went  as 
Governor  to  Toulon.  That  town  had  surrendered 
to  the  English  at  the  end  of  August,  when  Admiral 
Lord  Hood  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIII,  but  after  the  new  Governor  had  taken 
up  his  duties,  on  November  3rd  it  was  attacked  and 
recaptured  by  Napoleon.] 
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Owing  to  his  too  impetuous  valour  in  heading  a 
sortie  of  the  Royalists  from  the  town,  O'Hara  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  forthwith 
conveyed  to  Paris  by  his  captors  and  confined  in  the 
Luxembourg,  while,  upon  every  opportunity,  he 
was  wantonly  insulted.  Among  other  methods 
adopted  of  doing  this,  the  republicans  once  brought 
an  English  drummer-boy  into  the  dungeon  whom  they 
ordered  to  sit  down  and  converse  with  the  General 
and,  to  complete  the  farce,  to  drink  with  him. 
When,  however,  the  bottle  was  given  to  the  brave 
boy,  he  rose,  and  touching  his  cap  to  the  General, 
drank  the  King's  health  ! 

I  have  heard  O'Hara  tell  a  story  of  the  Duchesse 

de who  was  in  prison  there  at  the  same  time  as 

himself,  and  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in 
society  when  she  was  much  admired,  but  especially 
so  for  the  remarkable  loveliness  of  her  hair.  One 
day  in  the  Luxembourg,  O'Hara  observed  her 
busily  employed  in  cutting  off  her  long  tresses  and 
separating  them  into  little  parcels.  The  General 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  her  what  this  was  done  for, 
and  she  told  him  that,  as  he  might  remember,  in 
happier  days  her  hair  was  a  beauty  for  which  she 
had  some  celebrity  and  she  did  not  care  that  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  "  I 
intend/'  she  said,  "  to  leave  it  to  my  friends,  and 
amongst  others  to  you  as  a  memento  of  very 
different  and  happier  times,  and  particularly  in  your 
case  as  an  inducement  to  you  to  keep  up  your 
courage  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  despair  which 
almost  seems  to  overpower  you.  Recollect,  General/' 
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she  said  earnestly,  "  you,  as  a  soldier,  owe  this  to 
your  King  and  Country  !  '  —A  few  hours  later  when 
the  gaoler  came  in  to  mark  with  a  notch  the  names 
of  those  who  were  ordered  for  execution  the  next 
day,  it  was  found  that  her  name  was  notched,  and  the 
following  morning  she  was  carried  to  the  Guillotine. 

O'Hara  never  could  tell  this  story  without  be- 
coming visibly  and  painfully  affected. 

He  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Luxembourg  till  1796, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Rochambeau. 
In  this  he  had  as  good  fortune  as  another  friend 
of  mine,  the  present  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Eyres, 
who  was  taken  by  the  republican  fleet  in  the '  Speedy ' 
brig  in  1794.  The  Frigates  who  (sic)  actually 
captured  him  behaved  kindly  enough,  but  when  he 
was  brought  on  board  to  the  French  Admiral,  he  and 
the  officers  who  were  with  him  removed  their  hats, 
upon  which  the  Deputy  from  the  Convention 
roughly  ordered  all  prisoners  to  remain  covered, 
for  that  all  was  equality  with  them.  Sir  George, 
however,  still  stood  without  his  hat  ;  and  in  the  end, 
as  the  sanguinary  tribunal  was  in  full  force,  he  and 
his  officers  and  crew  were  all  sent  on  shore,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  to  be  shot.  But  before  this 
slaughter  could  take  place,  Robespierre  was  assassi- 
nated, the  reign  of  Terror  was  at  an  end,  and  they 
were  saved  ! 

O'Hara,  after  his  return  to  Gibraltar,  applied  in 
January,  1795,  for  a  ship  to  carry  home  important 
dispatches,  and  my  Senior  Officer,  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell appointed  me  for  that  service.1  The  merchants, 

1  See  page  go. 
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suspecting  the  frigate  was  going  home,  at  once  made 
application  for  freight ;  I  could  not  impart  to  them 
the  place  of  my  destination,  but  as  the  money  might 
have  been  sent  on  board  of  one  of  the  line  of  battle- 
ships in  the  Bay,  and  as  I  was  at  that  time  very  poor, 
I  thought  this  fair  way  of  putting  a  few  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket  was  not  to  be  lost,  if  only  it 
could  be  managed  with  propriety.  I  therefore 
suggested  to  the  Governor  that  freight  might  be 
allowed  to  be  sent  into  the  Bay,  and  be  shipped  on 
board  the  frigate  in  the  night.  This,  however,  was 
peremptorily  refused,  and  my  lips  were  of  course 
sealed  upon  this  point. 

I  next  interceded  for  General  Rainsford,  who  had 
been  the  locum  tenens  for  General  O'Hara  whilst  the 
latter  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  begged  I  might 
be  allowed  at  least  to  inform  him  that  I  was  going  to 
England,  and  to  accommodate  him  with  a  passage,  all 
the  more  that  I  had  been  Lieutenant  on  the  ship 
that  brought  him  out.  I  further  pointed  out  that  a 
portmanteau  or  two  would  be  all  that  the  General 
would  want  with  him,  and  that  his  heavy  baggage 
would  follow  in  the  first  transport  that  sailed  for 
England,  so  that  not  one  hour's  delay  could  result 
from  this  arrangement.  On  this  subject,  too,  O'Hara 
was  inflexible,  and  I  weighed  early  in  the  morning 
on  the  day  appointed  and  was  out  of  the  Bay  before 
daylight.  As  already  related,  I  delivered  my 
Dispatches  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  week. 

These  two  circumstances  do  not  tell  much  in 
favour  of  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  for  he  had  long 
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been  upon  friendly  terms  with  most  of  my  family, 
and  General  Rainsford  had  been  his  brother  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  father,  Lord  Tyrawley,  when  the 
latter  also,  many  years  before,  was  Governor  of 
Gibraltar.  I  might  fairly,  without  any  detriment  to 
the  service,  have  had  a  few  hundred  pounds  put 
into  my  pocket ;  and  General  Rainsford  might  have 
returned  home  with  the  comforts  and  attentions  of 
a  friend's  ship. 

But  O'Hara  was  not  a  good-tempered  man  ;  and 
though  he  had  the  manner  of  one  very  conversant 
with  the  world,  and  was  considered  a  very  good 
officer,  he  was  frequently  subject  to  fits  of  ill- 
humour  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
This  was  partly  attributed  to  the  sufferings  and 
privations  he  had  undergone  while  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg which  had  permanently  soured  his  dis- 
position. 

I  remember  experiencing  an  instance  of  this,  as 
also  of  the  friendship  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  my 
senior  officer,  and  of  the  high  spirit  as  a  Gentleman 
for  which  the  latter  was  conspicuous.  General 
O'Hara  one  day  was  in  one  of  those  ill-tempered 
moods  referred  to,  and  at  his  own  table  at  the 
Convent  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  my  presence,  began  to 
animadvert  in  no  very  measured  language  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  relation  of  mine  high  in  command.1 
However  justified  he  might  have  been  as  to  facts, 
he  was  decidedly  otherwise  as  to  good-breeding  or 
decorum  ;  but  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  was  also 

1  Probably  Admiral,  afterwards  the  ist  Baron,  Hotham,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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present,  happened  at  this  time  to  be  upon  very  good 
terms  with  the  person  in  question,  and  this  perhaps 
encouraged  the  General. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  ignore  such  a  conversa- 
tion, so  I  rose  from  table,  took  my  hat  and  sword, 
and  was  walking  out  of  the  room  when  the  Governor, 
in  some  surprise,  stopped  me.  He  upbraided  me  for 
what  he  termed  my  injudicious  display  of  feeling, 
and  desired  me  peremptorily  to  resume  my  seat, 
referring  me  at  the  same  time  to  the  opinion  of  my 
commanding  Officer  as  to  my  indiscretion  in  acting 
in  such  a  manner.  Sir  George  Campbell,  however,  did 
not  hesitate.  He  turned  to  O'Hara  and  emphatically 
informed  him,  "If  Captain  William  Hotharn  had 
behaved  in  any  other  way  than  he  is  doing,  I  should 
not  have  owned  him  for  the  friend  I  have  now  so 
much  pleasure  in  calling  him  !  '  The  end  may  be 
easily  imagined.  General  O'Hara  had  nothing  more 
to  say — and  perceiving  that  the  conversation  on  the 
subject  would  drop,  I  made  my  bow  and  returned 
to  my  seat. 

I  remember  on  another  occasion  O'Hara  observed 
that  an  Officer,  who  was  commanding  a  Regiment 
but  had  only  lately  joined,  had  come  upon  the 
Parade  at  Gibraltar  with  an  umbrella.  The  wind 
that  day  was  easterly,  and  the  General  perhaps  was 
unduly  affected  by  this  circumstance,  but  in  very 
unmeasured  terms  he  ordered  the  delinquent  to 
throw  away  the  offending  implement ;  and  after 
adding  other  .comments  which  I  will  not  record, 
concluded  thus  :  "  And  pray,  Sir,  in  future  under- 
stand that  you  are  not  to  appear  upon  this  Parade 
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with  an  umbrella — no,  not  if  it  is  raining  pikes  with 
the  sharp  points  downwards  !  ): 

O'Hara,  however,  was  popular  with  his  soldiers, 
who  used  to  call  him  "  Old  Cock  of  the  Rock/'  and 
he  retained  his  Governorship  of  Gibraltar  till  his 
death.  He  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  been 
engaged  to  Miss  Mary  Berry,  but  she  exhibited  re- 
luctance to  quit  her  sister  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
attached,  and  O'Hara  was  not  the  man  to  compre- 
hend such  indecision,  or  to  brook  contradiction. 
It  is  possible  that  things  were  thus  ordered  more  for 
the  happiness  of  the  lady,  though  on  his  part  O'Hara 
cannot  be  said  to  have  treated  her  badly.  Also  in 
regard  to  his  behaviour  to  Captain  (afterwards 
General)  Rainsford  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  one  extenuating  circumstance.  Captain  Rains- 
ford  was  extremely  attached  to  a  menagerie,  from 
which  he  seldom  parted,  and  paid  more  attention  to 
his  eagles,  monkeys,  and  other  nonsenses  (sic)  than 
there  was  any  necessity  for,  and  than  was  convenient 
on  board  ship. 

I  remember  in  this  connection  a  story  being  told 
of  him  when  he  was  going  home  with  Lord  Tyrawley 
in  the  '  Richmond/  then  commanded  by  the  late 
Captain  Pigot.  His  Lordship,  on  account  of  his 
gout,  was  allowed  a  chair  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
was  basking  there  placidly  one  fine  day  in  the  sun, 
when  a  monkey  which,  unnoticed  by  him,  also 
occupied  that  post  of  vantage,  suddenly  took  a 
fancy  to  his  wig,  and  without  any  ceremony  snatched 
it  off,  and  ran  to  the  Mizentopmast  head  with  it  in 
his  paw.  His  Lordship  very  coolly  called  for  the 
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Quarter  Master  and  ordered  him  to  inquire  to  whom 
the  monkey  in  question  belonged.  When  the 
report  was  brought  that  it  belonged  to  Captain 
Rainsford,  the  unfortunate  aide-de-camp  was  sent 
for  and  asked  by  his  General  if  he  owned  the  monkey 
that  was  sitting  at  the  mast-head  with  his  Lordship's 
wig.  On  receiving  a  reluctant  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Lord  Tyrawley,  whose  dignity  was  nowise 
diminished  by  the  strange  appearance  he  presented, 
addressed  the  embarrassed  culprit  as  follows— 
"  Pray,  Sir,"  demanded  he,  "  do  you  not  think  that 
Captain  Pigot  has  enough  monkeys  already  on  board 
the  ship  with  you  and  a  few  others  I  could  name, 
without  your  bringing  more  ?  I  will  beg  you  to  go 
to  the  top-mast  at  once  and  recover  my  wig  !  ): 
Unluckily  for  Rainsford's  peace  of  mind,  he  was 
totally  unable  to  comply  with  this  order,  and  had 
to  watch  the  monkey  slowly  demolish  the  precious 
wig  in  defiance  of  the  distracted  remonstrances 
which  he  addressed  to  it. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  Lord  Tyrawley  was  very 
deaf ;  and  having  been  stopped  one  day  upon 
Blackheath  in  his  own  coach  by  a  well-mounted 
highwayman,  this  man  was  very  hurried  and 
importunate  in  his  demands,  till,  finding  that  Lord 
Tyrawley  took  no  notice,  he  broke  the  window  of 
the  coach  with  the  butt  end  of  his  pistol  and  re- 
doubled his  threats.  The  old  soldier  was  now 
roused,  and,  for  the  first  time  deigning  to  see  the 
man,  accosted  him  with  startling  effect.  "  You 
insolent  puppy  !  "  he  roared.  "  Do  you  suppose, 
Sir,  that  after  standing  to  be  shot  at  forty  years 
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of  my  life,  I  am  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  very 
little  money  I  have  by  such  a  puppy  as  you  ?  Drive 
on,  Coachman,  drive  on,  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
man  !  "  The  fellow,  whether  from  sheer  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  reception  or  from  genuine  fright, 
certainly  abandoned  his  prize,  and  Lord  Tyrawley 
reached  home  in  safety. 

Lord  Tyrawley  was  not  one  ever  to  forget  or  for- 
give any  offence,  however  trivial.  He  once  had 
some  misunderstanding  with  the  wife  of  his  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Danes.  Long  after,  when  he  was  leaving 
Gibraltar,  it  fell  calm  after  the  ship  had  got  under 
weigh,  and  Captain  O'Hara  was  told  to  go  on  shore 
again  for  something  which  had  been  left  behind. 
The  young  man  asked  his  father  if  he  personally 
had  no  commands  for  the  shore.  "  No/'  responded 
the  General,  "none."  "What,"  persisted  the 
Captain  in  jest,  "  no  kind  farewell  for  the  ladies  who 
have  so  long  been  so  kind  ?  '  "  No — ah,  yes," 
responded  the  General  grimly,  "you  may  tell  all 
the  ladies  at  Gibraltar  they  may  kiss  me,  except 
Mrs.  Danes,  and  she  is  not  tall  enough  !  "  The 
sarcasm  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Tyrawley  himself 
was  an  extremely  short  man. 

Charles  O'Hara  in  his  features,  but  not  in 
his  figure,  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  his 
father. 

[There  is  a  pen  portrait  of  him  in  Captain  Thomas 
Hamilton's  novel,  The  Youth  and  Manhood  of 
Cyril  Thornton.1  "  His  appearance  indeed  was  of 

1  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  author  (1789-1842),  the  son  of  William 
Hamilton,  a  surgeon.  He  was  one  of  the  "  Blackwood  "  writers, 
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that  striking  cast,  which,  when  once  seen,  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  General  O'Hara  was  the  most 
perfect  specimen  I  ever  saw  of  the  soldier  and 
courtier  of  the  last  age,  and  in  his  youth  had  fought 
with  Granby  and  Ligonier.  One  could  have  sworn 
to  it  by  his  air  and  look — nay,  by  the  very  cut  of 
his  coat — that  double  row  of  sausage  curls  that 
projected  on  either  flank  of  his  toupee — or  the 
fashion  of  the  huge  military  boots  which  rivalled 
in  size,  and  far  outshone  in  lustre,  those  of  a  Dutch 
fisherman  or  French  postillion.  Never  had  he 
changed  for  a  more  modern  covering  the  Keven- 
huller  hat  which  had  been  the  fashion  of  his  youth. 
There  it  was,  in  shape  precisely  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  placed  with  mathematical  precision  on  the 
head,  somewhat  elevated  behind,  and  sloping  in  an 
unvarying  angle  downwards  to  the  eyes,  surmounted 
by  a  long  stiff  feather  rising  from  a  large  rosette  of 
black  ribbon  on  the  dexter  side.  This  was  the  last 
of  the  Kevenhullers  ;  it  died  and  was  buried  with 
the  Governor,  for  no  specimen  has  since  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  Kevenhuller  hat,  like  the  Mammoth 
and  the  Mastodon,  has  become  extinct  for  ever/'] 

Admiral,  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camper  down.1  (1731- 
1804.)  In  1804  on  August  4th  died  Lord  Duncan, 

and  was  intimate  with  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Cyril  Thornton  was 
published  in  1827.  The  writer  never  saw  O'Hara,  but  the  descrip- 
tion was  evidently  given  to  him  by  those  who  did. 

1  Adam,  Viscount  Duncan.  He  helped  to  reduce  Belle  Isle  in 
1761,  and  Havanna  in  1762.  He  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
North  Sea  1795-1801,  and  prevented  the  mutiny  of  1797  from 
extending  to  his  flagship,  the  '  Venerable,'  and  he  defeated  in  1797 
the  Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter  off  Carnperdown. 
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whom  I  first  remember  as  Captain  of  the  '  Edgar/ 
a  yard-ship  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  in  1785.  Twelve 
years  afterwards  I  was  ordered  in  the  '  Adamant/ 
50,  to  put  myself  under  his  command  in  the  North 
Sea ;  the  very  active  and  eventful  summer  of  that 
year,  1797,  brought  us  a  great  deal  together,  and 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  his 
character. 

Lord  Duncan,  who  in  so  great  a  degree  increased 
the  credit  of  the  British  flag,  both  in  the  very 
decisive  victory  he  gained  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  at 
Camperdown  and  in  his  intrepid  conduct  during  the 
most  dangerous  mutiny  that  ever  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Navy  and  the  Empire,  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  no  extensive  general  knowledge 
nor  had  he  much  professional  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. Yet  (as  related  elsewhere),  when  the  whole 
of  his  Fleet  left  him,  one  by  one,  except  the  '  Ada- 
mant/ he  bore  this  humiliating  reverse  of  pro- 
fessional fortune  with  dignified  composure,  and 
anchored,  in  spite  of  it,  off  the  Texel  Island  with 
two  ships  only,  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De 
Winter,  who  had  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line, 
some  frigates  and  transports.  .  .  .  The  Admiral's 
personal  intrepidity  had  saved  the  '  Venerable ' 
before  that  in  Yarmouth  Roads  ;  and  in  the  action 
of  the  nth  of  October  his  decision  was  evident  from 
the  moment  the  enemy  was  seen.  There  was  no 
time  for  tactique  or  manoeuvre.  The  day  was 
advanced,  the  wind  on  shore,  the  water  shoal,  and 
hence  the  charge  against  him  of  going  down  in  some 
confusion  upon  the  Enemy's  fleet.  I  can  only  state 
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emphatically  that,  had  he  done  anything  but  what 
he  did,  the  day  would  not  have  been  decided. 

Lord  Duncan  was  an  unusually  handsome  man, 
very  tall  and  large,  but  particularly  well-formed. 
He  was  hasty  in  his  temper  but  had  nothing  like 
ill-nature  in  his  composition,  and  not  the  least  pride 
or  ostentation  about  him,  indeed  he  was  not  perhaps 
quite  attentive  enough  to  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance "  of  the  rank  and  situation  he  held.  He  kept 
very  little  state  either  in  his  establishment  or  his 
person,  and  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner.  He, 
however,  was  hospitable  and  cheerful  at  his  own 
table  and  amiable  in  private  life. 

I  was  for  a  long  time  under  his  command,  and 
never  remember  to  have  had  one  hour's  reason  for 
being  sorry  that  I  was. 

I  recollect  Lord  Manvers  telling  me  a  curious 
circumstance.  His  father,  Mr.  Meadows,1  and  a 
Mr.  Duncan  were  Lieutenants  in  a  ship  with  Captain 
Samuel  Hood.  Separating  from  that  service  they 
never  met  in  life  afterwards  till  Viscount  Duncan 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers  between 
Viscount  Hood  and  Viscount  Newark  (Meadows 
Pierrepont 2) ! 

1  Charles,  son  of  Philip  Meadows,  Esq.,  Deputy  Ranger  of  Rich- 
mond Park  by  his  wife  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Pierrepont, 
Earl  of  Kingston,  eldest  son  of  Evelyn,  Marquess  of  Dorchester 
(afterwards  created  Duke  of  Kingston.) 

3  Charles  Meadows,  born  in  1737,  assumed  by  sign  manual  in 
1788  the  surname  and  arms  of  Pierrepont  in  consequence  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  the  and  Duke  of  Kingston, 
who  died  in  1773.  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
in  1796  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark, 
in  1806  he  became  Earl  Manvers 
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October,  1805.  About  this  time,  accounts  were 
received  of  the  death  of  Marquis  Cornwallis1  in 
India,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  conclude  a 
lasting  peace  with  the  native  Princes.  His  life 
had  been  a  continued  and  active  scene  of  Public 
Service  punctiliously  and  honourably  fulfilled  ;  and 
though  even  he,  during  the  course  of  it,  had  his 
opponents,  the  bitterest  amongst  them  respected 
him  as  a  man  of  pure  intentions  and  unsullied 
honour.  He  went  out  to  a  pernicious  climate  at  a 
period  of  life  when  men  require  ease  and  retirement ; 
and  when  some  of  his  friends  hinted  their  surprise 
at  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  and  its  possibly  fatal 
result,  he  merely  replied,  "  I  have  long  considered 
my  life  as  dedicated  to  my  country,  and  shall  not, 
whilst  I  can  be  of  the  least  service,  cease  to  act  in 
a  manner  to  prove  it  is  so/' 

He  took  command  at  Calcutta,  but  died  the  same 
year  at  Ghazipore  on  October  5th. 

Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson.  (1758-1805.)  This 
great  sea  Officer,  who  fell  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  the  arms  of  Victory,  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  frequently  able  to  display  a  com- 
bination of  zeal,  ability,  and  courage  which  falls 

1  Charles,  son  of  the  ist  Earl  Cornwallis,  served  as  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Marquis  of  Granby  during  part  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Though  personally  opposed  to  taxing  the  American  colonies 
he  accepted  a  command  in  the  war,  but  after  initial  successes,  he  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  incapacity  of  Howe  and  Clinton  and  was 
at  length  forced  to  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  October  igth, 
1781.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  plenipotentiary 
to  France  and  a  second  time  Governor-General  of  India, 
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to  the  lot  of  very  few.  His  name  stands  the  first 
amongst  those  who  have  exalted  the  naval  reputa- 
tion of  this  Country  to  so  high  a  pitch.  It  is  curious 
that  the  career  of  this  man's  life  closed  at  the 
moment  when  the  destruction  of  the  Enemy's 
Marine  was  counterbalanced  by  the  fatal  blow 
which  Austria  received  from  the  Arms  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  General  Mack. 

In  his  person  Lord  Nelson  was  thin  and  had  not 
much  either  the  appearance  or  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  quick  and  active  in  everything 
he  either  said  or  did  ;  never,  even  in  trifles,  irreso- 
lute, and  wonderfully  acute  in  his  perception.  He 
was  perhaps  more  generally  beloved  by  all  ranks 
of  people  under  him  than  any  Officer  in  the  Service, 
for  he  had  in  a  great  degree  the  valuable  but  rare 
quality  of  conciliating  the  most  opposite  tempers 
and  forwarding  the  Public  Service  with  unanimity 
amongst  men  not  of  themselves  disposed  to  accord. 
He  was  a  generous  and  humane  man  ;  so  far  from 
any  disposition  to  oppress  that,  in  his  earlier  and 
less  important  duties  of  the  Captain  of  a  ship,  he 
was  certainly  inclined  to  an  indulgence  inconsistent 
with  the  strictness  of  subordination.  The  most 
prominent  features  in  his  character  were  a  sound 
judgment  and  an  instant  decision. 

It  was  in  his  profession  alone,  however,  that 
Lord  Nelson's  genius  rose  superior  to  other  men's  : 
in  private  life  he  had  many  weaknesses,  and  his 
vanity,  excusable  as  such  a  foible  is  in  such  a  man, 
led  him  to  unpardonable  excesses  and  blinded  him 
to  the  advantages  of  being  respected  in  Society. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  A  PRINT  PRESENTED   BY  LORD  NELSON  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE    OF    COPENHAGEN,    APRIL    2ND,     l8oi,    TO    CAPTAIN     PETER 
FYERS,    R.A.    (LATER    MAJOR-GENERAL,     C.B.,     AND    COLONEL    COM- 
MANDANT,  R.A.  ) 

(Lord  Nelson  told  Captaiu  Fyers  that  he  considered  this  print  the  best  likeness 
of  hjjnself  which  had  ever  been  done.) 
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His  open  and  avowed  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
aggravated  by  unmerited  unkindness  towards  Lady 
Nelson,  admits  of  no  apology.  His  sanction  to  the 
unjust  and  harsh  measures  against  the  Chevalier 
Caraccioli  arose  entirely  from  his  blind  infatuation 
for  this  woman,1  and  would  have  been  an  indelible 
blot  upon  his  memory  had  his  career  been  even  more 
brilliant  than  it  was. 

I  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before  he  left  London, 
and  he  was  then  complaining  of  his  gradual  decay 
of  sight,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  declining  con- 
stitution. He  told  me  he  had  not  then  time  to  be 
ill,  but  that  if  there  was  any  peace  and  quietness 
he  must  lay  by. 

In  a  letter  I  saw  from  the  old  Lady  Londonderry 
to  her  son,  Lord  Castlereagh,  she  says  :  "So  you 
have  lost  Nelson.  He  has  left  to  the  British  Navy 
a  legacy  which  it  alone  is  able  to  improve — had  I 
been  the  wife  or  mother  of  this  man,  I  would  rather 
have  mourned  him  now  dead  than  have  lived  to 
have  lamented  his  loss  upon  a  future  and  less 
splendid  day.  In  such  a  death  there  is  no  sting — 
in  such  a  grave  there  is  everlasting  victory." 

Earl  Nelson  told  me  that  upon  somebody  asking 
his  Brother  if  he  had  got  any  officers  whom  he 
particularly  wished  for  appointed  in  his  Fleet  he 
answered  :  "I  should  of  course  like  to  have  some 
friends  near  me,  but  I  have  that  confidence  in 

1  In  view  of  the  opinion  of  many  writers  who  have  endeavoured 
to  absolve  Nelson  from  any  other  motive  save  that  of  a  rigid  sense 
of  duty  in  his  conduct  of  this  affair,  the  verdict  of  Sir  William 
Hotham,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  three  chief  actors  in 
the  tragedy,  is  of  unusual  interest. 

VOL.  I.— R 
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the  Admiral  and  Captains  of  the  British  Navy, 
that  if  their  names  were  written  down  and  shaken 
together  haphazard  in  a  bag,  I  should  never  be  dis- 
trustful of  any  that  I  drew  !  " 

[In  the  history  of  "  The  Hothams  "  the  story  of 
Caraccioli,  especially  in  connection  with  his  service 
under  Lord  Hotham  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Sir  William,  is  told  at  length  ;  but  it  may  be  well 
to  append  here  the  account  of  him  as  related  in 
Sir  William's  own  words.] 

The  Chevalier  Caraccioli.  (1752-1799.)  This  un- 
fortunate man,  when  I  first  knew  him,  commanded 
the  '  Tancredi/  a  Neapolitan,  74,  attached  to  the 
Fleet  under  Lord  Hood  in  1794.  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  my  conversation  with  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  relative  to  his  being  restored  to  some 
command,1  after  having  been  deprived  of  that 
ship.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  his  conduct 
and  misfortune  are  the  subject  of  the  History  of  that 
time.  The  closing  scene  of  this  Tragedy,  in  which 
the  then  Naval  Hero  of  this  Country  bore  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  discreditable  a  part,  cannot  suffi- 
ciently, for  the  sake  of  honour  or  humanity,  be 
lamented.  It  was  a  dreadful  instance  of  infatua- 
tion upon  the  mind  of  a  man  in  other  respects  brave 
and  honourable,  generous  and  humane  ;  but  in  this 
fatal  instance  every  better  feeling  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  his  character  received  a  stain  which  the  truth 
of  History  will  make  indelible. 

The  best  account  of  this  transaction  is  to  be  found 

1  See  pages  83-4, 
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in  Mr.  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  the  several 
circumstances  attending  it,  were,  previous  to  its 
publication,  related  to  me  by  eye-witnesses,  and 
that  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Nobleman 
floating  vertically  in  the  Bay,  in  sight  of  the  ship 
on  Board  of  which  those  who  had  sanctioned  his 
execution  were,  seems  to  have  been  extraordinary 
and  retributive.1 

I  knew  him  well,  for  his  Commodore,  the  Marquis 
D'Espluga,  and  himself,  were  frequently  with  my 
Uncle,  who,  after  Lord  Hood,  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  He  was,  upon  every  occasion 
attentive  as  an  Officer,  and  much  and  generally 
esteemed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Neapolitans  like  the  Spaniards  are  clever  in 
everything  concerning  the  heavy  work  with  anchors 
— hawsers,  launches,  &c.,  and  I  saw  him,  upon  one 
occasion,  quite  instrumental,  by  his  personal  activity, 
in  saving  the  '  Diadem/  one  of  our  64-gun  ships, 
when  she  was  in  great  difficulty  near  the  shore. 

The  Chevalier  lived  much  with  Admiral  Hotham 
[here  follows  the  story  told,  pages  83-4].  ...  He  was 
a  short  man  with  a  swarthy  countenance,  quiet  and 
pleasing  in  his  manner.  He  had  from  the  first  been 
on  bad  terms  with  Forteguarri,  the  Marine  Minister, 
who  was  jealous  of  him  and  not  at  all  attached  to 
us,  having  written  a  small  pamphlet  against  our 
conduct  at  Toulon.  The  scale  turning  against  the 
Chevalier  in  the  dispute,  and  the  '  Tancredi '  being 
taken  from  him,  led  perhaps  eventually  to  that  cool- 
ness and  want  of  loyalty,  which  urged  him,  when 

1  See  The  Hothams,  pp.  327-9. 
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difficulties  crowded  upon  him,  to  act  as  he  did.  He 
scarcely  appears  to  have  had  any  alternative,  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the  measure  of  his 
execution  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  honour,  and  an 
atrocious  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  At  his 
death  he  was  between  70  and  So.1 

[It  was  ten  years  later,  apparently,  that  Hotham 
added  the  portrait  of  the  third  actor  in  this  tragedy, 
which,  it  seems,  however,  more  fitting  to  insert  here 
in  company  with  those  whose  fate  she  so  greatly 
influenced.  Amy  Lyon  or  "  Hart  "  in  1786  ex- 
changed the  protection  of  the  Honble.  Charles 
Greville  for  that  of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
at  Naples.  Five  years  later  she  married  the  latter 
and  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  by  Maria 
Caroline,  Queen  of  Ferdinand  I.  In  1793  she  first 
met  Nelson.  Hotham  relates — ] 

Lady  Hamilton.  (1763-1815.)  I  was  at  Naples 
commanding  the  '  Cyclops/ 2  a  28-gun  Frigate, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  ;  and  Sir  William,  her  husband, 
being  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  father's  and  all 
my  uncles  at  Westminster,  I  had  always  a  cover 
at  the  Ambassador's  Table  whenever  I  chose  to 
go  to  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  her  counte- 
nance or  more  commanding  than  her  figure  at  this 
time  ;  the  first  had  an  unusual  mixture  of  angelic 

1  Captain  Brenton  in  his  history  erroneously  states  that  Carac- 
cioli  was  48. 

*  See  pages  81-3. 
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softness  with  deep  and  comprehensive  intelligence, 
and  the  other  a  compound  that  would  equally  have 
served  for  the  splendour  of  an  Imperial  Throne,  or 
the  couch  of  voluptuous  sensuality.  She  had  very 
great  command  of  action,  and  used  to  exhibit, 
even  then,  to  her  friends,  her  various  attitudes  from 
the  Antique.  Her  temper  seemed  very  equal,  and 
her  husband  adored  her.  In  the  very  centre  of  an 
abandoned  and  licentious  Metropolis,  she  had  many 
enemies  jealous  of  her  influence  with  the  Queen,  but 
none  who  could  reasonably  assail  her  moral  conduct. 
The  British  Minister  acknowledged  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  talent  and  discrimination  of  his  wife, 
who  had  prudence  enough  to  keep  her  Station  in  the 
favour  of  the  Queen  and  the  Minister  Acton,  and 
maintain  the  influence  she  had  over  them. 

In  the  very  extraordinary  liaison  that  in  after 
times  subsisted  between  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Nelson,  the  motives  that  influenced  each  ran  counter 
to  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  such  cases  ;  I  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  passion  was  the  paramount 
incentive.  I  consider  that  ambition  was  her  induce- 
ment, vanity  his.  She  was  proud  of  having  a  Hero 
in  her  chains.  He  was  vain  at  having  so  beautiful 
and  extraordinary  a  woman  attached  to  him.  Of 
the  two,  his  conduct  was  in  every  way  the  most 
culpable,  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
weakness  of  the  British  Admiral  out  of  his  profession, 
than  his  giving  so  vital  and  irrevocable  a  blow  to 
his  name  with  his  own  hand.  He  should  have 
remembered  that  his  victories,  had  they  been  even 
more  numerous  and  brilliant  than  they  were,  would 
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never  have  justified  an  insult  from  him  against  the 
established  usages  of  general  Society  and  the  religious 
and  moral  considerations  to  which  he  was  bound. 

Lady  Hamilton  died  in  distress  and  amidst  the 
obscurity  from  whence  she  sprung,  her  origin  being 
as  low,  both  as  to  birth  and  occupation,  when  she 
grew  up,  as  it  could  well  have  been.  She  was  vulgar 
in  talking  or  writing  English. 

1806.  This  year  opened  with  a  circumstance  in 
every  way  eventful  to  this  Country  and  Europe  in 
general,  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  William  Pitt. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  and  had 
latterly  returned  from  Bath.  The  continued  and 
laborious  occupations  in  which  he  had  so  long  been 
engaged,  and  the  unexpected  and  disastrous  turn 
which  affairs  had  just  taken  upon  the  Continent 
(the  Battle  of  Austerlitz),  appeared  to  have  gradually 
worn,  and  at  length  irrecoverably  exhausted,  a  con- 
stitution not  in  itself  naturally  strong.  He  died 
poor  and  even  necessitous ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
a  "  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  "  ;  a  reputation 
which,  as  long  as  disinterested  patriotism  and  un- 
sullied integrity,  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance 
and  the  most  undaunted  courage,  are  virtues  to  be 
admired,  will  never  be  erased  from  the  memory  and 
pride  of  an  Englishman. 

He  is  reported  in  public  life  to  have  been  imperious 
and  overbearing,  and  is  accused  latterly  of  having 
been  too  careless  in  his  choice  of  men  whom  he 
selected  as  his  coadjutors.  In  private  life  (and  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  him)  he  appeared 
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everything  that  was  amiable  ;  a  kind  friend  and  an 
indulgent  master,  liberally  hospitable  at  his  table, 
particularly  well-bred  to  his  guests,  and  abounding 
in  convivial  and  entertaining  conversation. 

His  knowledge  was  universal  and  sat  easy  both 
upon  himself  and  others,  for  though  men,  to  what- 
ever profession  they  belonged,  were  sure  to  benefit 
by  it,  they  were  never  under  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing this  advantage  at  the  expense  of  being  made 
to  feel  their  own  inferiority. 

He  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the 
most  tempestuous  gale  it  had  ever  experienced  ; 
and  surrounded  by  shoals  and  quicksands  which 
continually  threatened  its  destruction.  The  courage 
of  the  Pilot  only  rose  in  proportion  as  the  howling 
of  the  storm  increased;  and  to  his  vigilant  and 
intrepid  perseverance  it  was  owing  that  she  rode 
out  the  gale  in  defiance  of  the  fury  of  the  elements 
and  the  perishing  wrecks  by  which  she  was  on  every 
side  surrounded. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  tall  and  not  very  graceful  in  person  ; 
his  busts  are  the  best  resemblance  of  him,  for  none  of 
the  pictures  are  good.  He  looked  well  on  horseback 
in  a  military  dress,  and  Sir  John  Moore  told  me  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  military  affairs  and  the  apti- 
tude with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Colonel 
of  the  Cinque  Port  Volunteers  astonished  him.  His 
voice  was  powerful,  and  in  colloquial  conversation 
even  he  evinced  that  superiority  to  others  which  so 
much  distinguished  him,  while  without  any  appear- 
ance of  study  or  pedantry,  he  was  particularly 
cautious  in  his  choice  of  words. 
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I  dined  with  him  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
He  was  cheerful,  but  his  frame  was  evidently  worn, 
and  his  spirit  sinking.  I  shall  always  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  having  known  him. 

He  had  a  quaint  humour  ;  I  remember  over- 
taking him  on  horseback  one  day  when  he  was  in  his 
carriage  going  down  Lansdown  Hill,  and  he  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  where  I  had  been  riding. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  also  been  up  the  same  way  he 
had,  but  that  I  had  returned  by  a  different  road  and 
been  to  a  place  called  Botany  Bay.1  "Indeed, 
Captain  Hotham,"  was  his  rejoinder,  "  and  how 
came  you  so  soon  from  it  ?  ' 

After  Mr.  Pitt's  decease  most  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  in  debt  withheld  any  claims  ;  but  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,2  to  whom  he  had  owed  £1000,  took 
possession  of  the  dead  Minister's  library !  Mr. 
Wilberforce  (the  son)  told  me  that  when  Lord 
Camden  sent  to  the  Bishop  to  beg  that  he  might 
have  some  book  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Pitt  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  it  as  a  treasured  relic  of 
his  dead  friend — offering  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
the  fair  value  for  it — the  Bishop  actually  refused  ! 

Yet  Tomline  was  said  to  have  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  and  his  frugal  habits,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  he  enjoyed  lucrative  office,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  besides  in  the  possession  of  a  large 

1  This  was  a  wretched  village  of  hovels  which  was  swept  away 
at  the  time  when  Victoria  Park  was  planned.  It  bore  this  ominous 
name  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  changed  their 
place  of  residence  for  another  bearing  the  same  appellation. 

*  Sir  George  Pretyman  Tomline,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1750- 
1827). 
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private  income,  certainly  justified  this  suspicion. 
He  was  selected  for  Mr.  Pitt's  Mathematical  Tutor 
at  Cambridge,  and  his  Patron  never  forsook  him 
till  he  saw  him  in  the  See  of  Winchester.  It  was 
supposed  he  would  have  had  that  of  Canterbury  if, 
with  that  friend,  he  had  not  leant  towards  the  great 
concession  to  the  Catholics. 

His  life  of  Mr.  Pitt  disappointed  the  public,  all 
the  more  perhaps  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  the 
last  person  who  was  with  that  great  man,  for  on 
his  death-bed  Pitt  seems  to  have  had  very  few 
attendants. 

The  Bishop  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  states- 
man who  so  befriended  him.  .He  was  short  in  stature, 
and  had  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  not  a  very  favourable 
countenance  ;  but  he  was  a  talented  and  learned 
man.  I  was  often  in  his  company. 

He  died  many  years  after  his  pupil,  in  1827,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Banks  in  Dorsetshire. 

September,  1806.  In  this  month  died  Mr.  Fox, 
third  son  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  who  negotiated 
through  Lord  Lauderdale  with  France.  His  com- 
plaint was  the  Dropsy  and  he  had  twice  undergone 
the  operation.  He  suffered  considerably  and  was 
for  some  time  in  a  hopeless  state. 

Very  few  men  ever  either  endured  or  enjoyed 
more  the  extremes  of  popular  displeasure  or  appro- 
bation ;  during  the  long  and  unfortunate  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  North,  Fox  was  the  man  of  the  people 
— the  zealous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  constitu- 
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tion,  the  ablest  opponent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  He  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  popularity  by 
coalescing  afterwards  with  the  Minister  whose 
measures  he  had  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  con- 
demned. He  was  supposed  to  have  been  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  King,  and  certainly,  as  a  public 
character,  had  no  very  great  claim  upon  royal 
favour. 

At  a  time  when  the  Throne  required  the  support 
of  all  well-affected  men  and  when  upon  its  security 
depended  the  existence  of  our  Government,  our 
Religion,  and  our  Laws,  the  language  of  this  able, 
but  mistaken  man,  whether  in  Parliament,  at  the 
Whig  Club,  or  upon  the  hustings  at  Covent  Garden, 
was  loud  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  fomented 
the  spirit  of  discontent  and  insurrection.  If  he 
really  was  infatuated  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
France  it  lessens  our  ideas  of  his  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. If  he  was  acting  upon,  and  blinded  by, 
the  resentment  of  disappointed  ambition,  it  proves 
him  to  have  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Patriot, 
and  at  best  to  have  been  a  dangerous  instrument  in 
any  situation  of  Public  trust.  He,  with  many  others 
who  thought  the  same  way,  soon  had  sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  popu- 
lar authority,  for  all  civilised  Governments  shook  to 
their  very  foundations  and  the  Republican  armies 
of  France,  with  their  opinions  and  their  swords,  like 
the  locusts  of  the  East,  darkened  the  political  hemi- 
sphere, and  carried  death  and  desolation  in  their 
track. 

In  Fox's  latter  years,  in  consequence,  the  violence 
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of  his  political  feelings  seems  to  have  subsided,  and 
at  one  time,  it  is  said,  efforts  were  made,  with  some 
hopes  of  success,  to  get  him  to  act  with  his  great 
antagonist,  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  death,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme,  if  it  ever  existed,  and  made  room 
for  the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville,  with  whom 
Mr.  Fox  acted  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

Fox  was  universally  allowed  by  those  who  knew 
him,  to  have  been  possessed  of  personal  qualities 
that  made  him  valuable  as  a  friend,  a  companion 
and  a  master.  His  heart  was  warm,  his  conversa- 
tion delightful  and  his  disposition  benevolent.  The 
fashionable  vices  which  lead  to  the  ruin  of  indi- 
viduals, and  affect,  in  a  great  degree,  the  morals  of  a 
State,  are  disregarded  in  the  centre  of  a  Metropolis, 
and  "  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay/'  But  Mr.  Fox's 
finer  feelings  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Anne's  Hill 
must  sometimes  have  been  wounded  when  he 
reflected  that  the  evils  of  his  indiscretions  were 
remedied  by  those  to  whom  he  would  individually 
have  been  unwilling  to  owe  an  obligation. 

The  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  an  imposing  one. 
His  remains  were  deposited  close  to  those  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  they  had  divided  the  Kingdom  with  their 
"  contests  and  disputes," — and  "  their  competitions, 
factions  and  debates  "  were  now  at  an  end  ! 

I  have  related  elsewhere  how  my  brother  told  me 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  King  (George  III) 
had  animadverted  strongly  on  the  fact  that,  in  his 
great  desire  for  Peace,  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  think  more 
of  France  than  of  his  own  country.  I  remember 
having  been  told  a  curious  story  which  might  have 
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some  bearing  on  this.  When  Andreossi,1  the  ambas- 
sador sent  over  by  the  Consul-General,  was  quitting 
England  for  France,  he,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
took  leave  publicly  of  his  many  friends  in  this 
country.  Later,  however,  after  these  friends  had  all 
left,  and  the  carriages  to  take  him  away  were  already 
at  the  door,  there  arrived  to  bid  him  farewell  a  near 
neighbour  of  his  in  Portland  Place,  who  having  seen 
a  good  deal  of  him  during  his  residence  in  England 
and  liked  him  much,  was  earnest  in  the  desire  to  see 
him  once  more  before  he  left.  The  servant,  how- 
ever, informed  this  gentleman  that  it  was  now  too 
late ;  the  Ambassador  had  interviewed  all  his 
friends,  and  had  strictly  forbidden  any  more  to  be 
admitted.  None  the  less  the  gentleman  would  not 
be  denied,  and  was  so  importunate  in  his  demands 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  that  the  servant,  contrary  to 
instructions,  at  length  showed  him  into  the  private 
room  of  the  Minister.  There,  to  his  extreme  em- 
barrassment, he  found  Mr.  Fox  ! 

I  remember  when  this  same  Ambassador  first 
came  over,  he  was  late  at  the  first  Levee,  and  the 
etiquette  is  to  speak  to  the  foreign  Ministers  before 
anyone  else.  In  consequence  of  this  he  remained 
in  the  outer  room ;  and  seeing  my  venerable  friend 
the  Archbishop  of  York  there,  I  asked  his  Grace 
sotto  voce  how  he  liked  the  new  representative  of 
France.  "  He  has  a  fine  Assassin's  eye  I  "  was  the 
expressive  answer.  Admittedly  the  personal  looks 
of  Count  Andreossi  were  not  very  much  in  his 

1  Count  Antoine  Francois  Andreossi  or  Andreossy  (1761-1828), 
French  Napoleonic  General  and  Diplomatist. 
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favour,  but  the  Archbishop  no  doubt  implied  the 
general  system  of  espionage  and  reconnoitring  for 
which,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  that  officer 
was  selected  and  employed  by  the  first  Consul. — It 
is  curious  to  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  engineers 
in  France. 

Edward,  Lord  Thurlow.  In  this  same  month, 
September,  1806,  died  Lord  Thurlow,  formerly  and 
during  a  very  eventful  period,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England.  He  was  considered  by  all  parties  as  a 
man  of  inflexible  disposition  and  unsullied  integrity, 
and,  after  his  retirement  from  public  life,  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet  at  a  time 
when  many  of  his  most  favoured  and  confidential 
servants  deserted  an  afflicted  Sovereign  and  turned 
towards  the  rising  Sun,  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  expressed  himself  in  these  memorable 
words :  "  When  I  forget  my  King,  may  my  God 
forget  me/' 

He  had  a  rough  exterior  both  as  to  person  and 
manners,  the  latter  of  which  were  at  times  coarse. 
I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Howe  who  lived 
next  door  to  him  in  Graf  ton  Street.  He  had  agreed 
to  bestow  a  living  on  some  protege  of  hers  but  failed 
to  do  so  and  she  heard  that  he  was  about  to  give  it 
to  someone  else.  She  therefore  called  upon  him,  and 
in  spite  of  being  denied  admittance,  insisted  upon 
seeing  him.  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  dressing  in  a 
hurry  to  go  to  the  King's  Levee,  could  well  have 
dispensed  with  the  visit,  and  asked  her  in  the 
brusque  manner  characteristic  to  him  when  he  was 
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not  pleased,  what  she  wanted.  She  told  him  that 
she  understood  that  he  was  going  to  give  elsewhere 
the  living  he  had  promised  to  her,  "  and,"  quoth  she, 
'  I  will  not  stir  out  of  this  chair  till  I  get  that 
living  !  '  "  Then,  Madam/'  thundered  Lord  Thur- 
low,  "  you  shall  have  it  immediately,  for,  by  G — d, 
/  would  not  be  bored  with  your  company  an  hour  for  all 
the  livings  in  my  gift !  " 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  (1717-1806.)  In  the 
spring  of  this  same  year  there  died  a  very  extra- 
ordinary woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Born  at  Deal,  where  she  subsequently  resided,  she 
became  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  poet,  etc., 
though  she  is  best  known  by  her  translation  of 
Epictetus.  Among  her  friends  were  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Bishop  Butler,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Burke,  Horace  Walpole,  and  most  of  the  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  her  generation. 

I  was  present  at  an  interview  that  took  place  for 
the  first  time  between  her  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,1  who  went  to  visit  her  at  Deal.  Mrs.  Carter, 
though  not  much  accustomed  to  Court  etiquette, 
received  her  illustrious  guest  with  perfect  ease  and 
politeness,  and  the  Princess  remained  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  the  contrasts  of  situation  and 
mind  between  the  two  women  were  as  striking  as  that 
of  dress.  I  was  then  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon 
Mrs.  Carter  every  morning,  and  I  went  away  always 
instructed  by,  and  delighted  with,  her  society. 

1  Caroline  of  Brunswick  who  in  1795  married  George  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV, 
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Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  this  learned  woman,  at 
that  period  when  she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not 
awake  as  early  as  she  wished,  and  therefore  had  a 
contrivance  that,  at  an  early  hour,  her  chamber 
light  should  burn  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  weight 
should  be  suspended,  which,  falling  with  a  great 
noise,  roused  her  from  her  sleep,  and  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  rising. 

Mrs.  Carter  expired  at  her  lodgings  in  Little 
Clarges  Street,  Mayfair,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age.  She  had  been  for  some  time  losing 
strength,  but  suffered  very  little  pain  or  incon- 
venience, and  retained  her  senses  to  the  last.  She 
viewed  her  approaching  dissolution  with  religious 
resignation  and  philosophic  firmness.  She  was  ac- 
customed, up  to  a  very  short  time  before  her  death, 
to  read  the  lessons  of  the  day  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  in  very  small  print,  without  the  help  of 
glasses.  She  was  good-natured  and  cheerful  without 
the  least  assuming  manner  ; — remarkably  plain  in 
her  dress,  and  masculine  in  her  voice  and  general 
appearance. 

September,  1807.  Marquis  Townshend.1  This 
Nobleman  died  at  Rainham  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  aged  86,  much  regretted  by  everybody 
who  knew  him.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  the 

1  George,  4th  Viscount  and  1st  Marquis  Townshend,  godson  to 
George  I.  He  was  a  Field  Marshal,  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  He  served  under  George  II  at  Dettingen, 
was  present  at  Fontenoy,  Culloden  and  Laffeldt,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec  the  town  surrendered  to  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  after 
the  death  of  Wolfe, 
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close  of  his  life,  and  though  his  memory  seemed  to  be 
impaired  there  were  still  the  remains  of  a  very 
entertaining  though  eccentric  companion. 

I  was  once  in  a  shop  with  him  when  a  very 
wretched  decrepit  old  woman  begged  of  him.  He 
told  her  she  put  him  very  much  in  mind  of  his 
Grandmother,  and  was  taking  a  shilling  or  two  from 
a  handful  in  his  pocket  to  give  some  of  them  to  her 
when,  as  his  hand  trembled,  they  all  fell  on  the  floor. 
We  assisted  him  in  gathering  them  up,  whereupon 
he  said  :  "  Well,  old  lady,  I  read  when  I  was  at 
School  of  Danae  and  a  shower  of  gold,  and  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  not  have  a  shower  of  silver !  " 
and  he  gave  her  the  whole  ! 

One  day  an  impostor  by  the  name  of  Swan  hap- 
pened to  call  on  him  about  luncheon  time,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  not  having  had  anything  to 
eat  for  a  long  time.  Lord  Townshend,  who  suspected 
the  fellow,  ordered  him  some  beefsteak  and  port 
wine,  and  urged  him  to  eat  his  fill.  After  he  had 
taken  a  pretty  good  allowance  of  both,  Lord  Town- 
shend inquired  if  he  was  satisfied.  Swan  made  a 
suitable  acknowledgment,  and  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  as  far  as  eating  went,  but  that  he  had  only 
a  few  half-pence  belonging  to  him  in  the  whole 
world.  "  Well,  Mr.  Swan,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  you 
say  you  have  made  a  good  dinner,  and  there's  a 
guinea  to  put  in  your  pocket.  But  if  you  ever  come 
into  this  house  again,  you  shall  be  kicked  out  of  it 
faster  than  you  came  into  it !  " 

Dr.  Turton,  the  rich  physician,  and  a  friend  of  the 
family,  was  congratulating  his  Lordship  one  day 
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very  energetically  upon  Lady  Townshend1  having 
an  annuity  left  her  by  Mr.  Devyanes.  "  If  this 
feeling  of  joy  is  real,  Doctor/'  observed  Lord  Town- 
shend suddenly,  "  don't  be  outdone  by  your  Apothe- 
cary, but  leave  her  £1000  !  '  I  have  not  heard 
whether  Dr.  Turton  increased  his  happiness  by 
following  this  advice,  but  Lady  Townshend  was 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  legacies,  for  she  had  also 
£500  left  her  by  Colonel  Barre. 

This  year  also  died  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 
(1739-1807.)  This  Officer  commanded  the  '  Go- 
liath/ a  Guardship  at  Portsmouth  in  1785,  when 
I  first  remembered  him  ;  he  afterwards  had  the 
'  Brunswick '  in  1790.  He  was  subsequently 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  with  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean till  he  hoisted  his  Flag  in  1794  on  board  the 
'  St.  George/  He  had  later  the  command  at 
Jamaica,  and  after  that  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  in 
the  memorable  attack  upon  Copenhagen. 

In  the  affair  of  Copenhagen  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  irresolute  and  dilatory,  but  he,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  had  as  his  second  in  com- 
mand Nelson,  a  man  whose  good  fortune  scarcely 
ever  forsook  him  and  who,  supported  by  it  and  a 
strong  constitution  of  nerve,  bade  defiance  to  all 
calculation  of  probability,  and  hazarded  the  die, 
however  important  the  stake. 

1  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Eaton  Mainwaring-Ellerker,  Esq.,  of 
Risby  Park,  Co.  York,  and  co-heiress  of  her  uncle  Robert  Main- 
waring-Ellerker, Esq. 

VOL.  I.— S 
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Nelson  engaged  in  this  battle  contrary  to  his 
orders.  The  event  was  successful,  and  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  was  recalled.  He  had  till  this  time  stood 
deservedly  high  in  professional  reputation. 

He  was  a  remarkably  regular  and  attentive  officer, 
rather  leaning  upon  the  side  of  severity  as  Captain 
of  a  ship,  but  popular  as  a  Flag  Officer,  too  apt, 
however,  to  have  his  partizans  in  a  fleet,  a  practice 
subversive  of  that  harmony  and  good  understanding 
without  which  the  Public  Service  can  never  be 
properly  carried  on. 

In  his  person  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  about  the 
middle  size,  with  rather  a  stern  countenance,  but  by 
no  means  an  ill-natured  man. 

Amongst  many  of  those  who,  during  a  long  and 
active  war,  have  their  characters  brought  before 
their  brother  Officers  and  who,  from  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  in  subordinate  situations, 
did  not  quite  fulfil  the  hopes  of  what  they  would 
be  in  Chief  Commands,  was  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  He 
had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  private  life,  which 
certainly  influenced  his  conduct  in  public.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  a  woman  very  much  younger  than  himself, 
and  if,  under  any  circumstances,  professional  men 
have  their  attention  divided  when  family  men,  it 
particularly  must  be  when  they  marry  late  in  life 
and  have  children.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  been 
married  before  but  divorced. 

This  same  year  I  lost  my  valued  and  revered 
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friend  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York.1  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  and  floated  quietly  down 
the  stream  without  any  struggling  or  pain. 

In  his  person  the  Archbishop  was  tall  and  well 
made,  but  much  afflicted  with  gout.  His  counten- 
ance was  expressive  and  commanding  without  being 
severe,  and  suited  equally  the  solemnity  of  his 
situation  or  the  mildness  of  his  affections.  Neither 
the  peculiar  station  of  his  earlier  years  (Head  Master 
of  Westminster  School)  nor  the  subsequent  and 
rapid  advances  to  the  exalted  rank  he  finally 
obtained  seemed  to  have  created  any  of  the  arrogance 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  unexpected  elevation.  Men  left  him 
improved  by  his  wonderful  knowledge  and  delighted 
with  his  gentlemanlike  manners  ;  his  memory  was 
exceedingly  tenacious  and  correct  in  Geography, 
and  he  was  fond  of  anything  that  related  to  the 
Military  profession,  which  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood. He  was  exemplary  in  all  the  domestic  duties 
of  life.  His  establishment  was  dignified  without 
being  ostentatious,  and  his  liberality  as  a  gentleman 
did  honour  to  his  heart.  Without  ever  descending 
into  familiarity,  he  was  more  accessible  to  young 
people  than  any  man  of  great  age,  extensive  learn- 
ing and  exalted  rank  I  ever  saw,  for  with  a  very  high 
spirit  he  had  a  most  benevolent  heart,  and  joined  a 
daring  and  intrepid  courage  to  great  mildness  and 
urbanity  of  manners. 

1  William  Markham  (1719-1807),  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his 
day.  He  was  head  master  at  Westminster  School  1753-65.  Pre- 
ceptor to  George  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Frederick,  An  intimate 
friend  of  Burke. 
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In  the  riots  of  1780  the  intrepidity  of  the  Arch- 
bishop saved  his  house,  and  probably  his  own  life, 
from  the  drunkenness  and  fury  of  the  mob  which 
had  actually  burnt  Lord  Mansfield's  to  the  ground. 
The  Archbishop  himself  had  been  insulted  coming 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence  of  his 
expression  of  indignation  at  the  supineness  of  the 
executive  power  ;  his  servants  were  ill-used  and  his 
harness  cut. 

My  Uncle,  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  lived  in  the  house  between 
Lord  Mansfield's  and  his  Grace's.  General  Golds- 
worthy,  so  long  attached  to  the  late  King,  lived  a  few 
doors  beyond,  and  while  the  riot  was  in  progress  went 
into  the  Archbishop's  house  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
him  to  seek  his  safety  in  escape,  as  Lord  Mansfield 
had  already  done  from  the  back  door. 

The  Bishop  spurned  the  idea,  and  asked  General 
Goldsworthy  if,  when  the  latter  was  under  him  at 
Westminster  School,  he  had  ever  taught  him  that  it 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  forsake  his  Post  in  the  hour 
of  danger  ?  "If  the  drunken  and  misguided 
rabble,"  he  added,  "  are  determined  to  have  my 
life,  I  will  sell  it  dearly,  but  I  will  never  desert  my 
castle  as  an  Englishman,  nor  my  family  as  a  Father." 
The  family,  meanwhile,  were  busy  making  ball 
cartridges :  and  when  the  mob  arrived,  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  went  to  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and 
coolly  and  intrepidly  advised  those  who  were  sober 
enough  to  understand  what  was  said  to  them  to 
retire.  "  It  is  foreign  to  my  wishes  and  situation  to 
take  any  violent  steps,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  deter- 
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mined  if  any  insult  is  offered  to  my  person  or  to  my 
family  which  endangers  the  security  of  either  I  will 
put  to  death  the  first  man  who  comes  one  step 
nearer  with  that  intention."  The  mob  slunk  away 
and  not  a  brick  of  the  house  was  injured. 

His  Grace  upon  several  occasions  manifested  the 
same  spirit. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  talking  of  the  Cape  one 
day  when  dining  with  the  Archbishop,  my  venerable 
friend  asked  me  if  I  was  aware  that  in  the  immense 
Peninsula  of  Africa  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
harbour  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  up  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  again ;  that 
St.  Helena  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  was,  it 
was  true,  a  secure  inlet,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  harbour,  for  there  was  no  fresh  water. 
His  Grace  also,  on  the  loss  of  the  '  Sceptre  '*  being 
mentioned,  said  that  the  loss  of  vessels  in  Table  Bay 
was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  force  of  the  gales  as 
to  the  bad  anchorage  and  heavy  sea,  the  bottom 
being  so  many  steps  of  rocks  which  soon  cut  the 
cables  !  I  did  not  expect  this  information  from  an 
Archbishop  of  York  ! 

I  frequently  met  at  his  house  the  actress,  Miss 
Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  who  was  also 
a  great  friend  of  my  uncle,  Sir  Charles  Hotham.  She 
was  for  many  years  a  great  favourite  with  the  public, 
and  her  theatrical  talent  in  genteel  comedy  was 
unrivalled.  Her  countenance  was  in  the  highest 
degree  animating  and  her  figure  elegant. 

1  See  page  194. 
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The  Bishop's  brother,  John  Markham,  Admiral 
of  the  White,  survived  him  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
I  knew  him  from  my  earliest  years,  but  we  did  not 
often  meet  on  the  public  service. 

The  two  brothers  were  both  remarkable  men,  full 
of  a  strong  individuality.  John  Markham,  although 
his  countenance  was  more  stern  and  his  figure  in  no 
way  so  good,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
brother  the  Archbishop.  In  his  person  and  manners, 
however,  there  was  an  appearance  of  moroseness 
which  won  for  him  in  the  Navy  the  name  of  Black 
Jack  ;  yet  nothing  was  ever  less  deserved.  He  was 
ai  indulgent  father  and  husband,  and  a  very  warm 
and  sincere  friend.  He  was  upright  and  honourable 
in  his  private  dealings,  and  though  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  he  was  a 
very  zealous  and  attentive  officer. 

Yet  he  had  an  adventurous  career.  He  entered 
the  Navy  in  1775  and  was  nearly  wrecked  and 
murdered  two  years  afterwards  when  in  charge  of  a 
prize  ship.  Later  he  was  cashiered  for  firing  upon  a 
French  cartel,  but  was  reinstated  and  promoted  by 
Rodney  the  following  year.  His  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Lansdowne  brought  him  politically  into  con- 
nection with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  of  whose  Admiralty 
Board,  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  he  was  the 
efficient  member.  Afloat,  however,  they  did  not 
very  well  understand  each  other,  for  off  Cadiz  a 
serious  disagreement  took  place  upon  the  state  and 
condition  of  his  ship,  which  did  not  accord  with 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  notions  of  discipline. 

Black  Jack  was  very  reserved  and  uncommunica- 
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live  in  everything  connected  with  public  news  whilst 
an  officer,  and  my  venerable  friend  his  father,  used 
to  say  that  he  never  got  so  little  naval  news  from 
anybody  as  his  son,  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ! 

The  breaking  up  of  the  society  of  this  delightful 
family  was  one  of  the  epochs  of  my  life  that  told  me 
how  short  a  time  the  things  most  valued  are  to  last. 

A  successor  to  Markham  at  Westminster  was 
William  Vincent,  D.D.  This  amiable  and  learned 
man  was  Under  Master  at  Westminster  School  when 
I  first  went  there,  and  I  was  necessarily  some  time 
under  his  immediate  notice.  He  afterwards  became 
Head  Master  (1788-1802)  and  was  deservedly 
respected.  He  was  a  very  fine  Geographer,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  occupied  in  satisfying  himself  and 
the  public  as  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
Ancients  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.1  He 
desired  me  once  to  obtain  for  his  perusal  the  log 
books  of  any  men-of-war  that  had  been  lately  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and  I  did  this,  but  I  do  not  imagine  he 
gained  any  information  by  these  means,  nor  indeed 
should  he  have  expected  any. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  have  found 
time,  amidst  the  arduous  duties  of  his  public  situa- 
tion, for  other  studies  that  required  deep  and 
laborious  investigation  and  perseverance.  He  trod 
very  much  in  the  steps  of  his  former  master  and 
friend  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  York. 

In  his  figure  Dr.  Vincent  in  early  life  must  have 
been  a  very  fine  made  man,  though  latterly  he 

1  He  published  treatises  on  ancient  geography. 
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increased  too  much  in  size. *  He  was  a  remarkable  fine 
skater,  had  a  very  powerful  voice  and  was  a  first- 
rate  preacher.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  his  literary  attainments,  his  general  respecta- 
bility of  conduct,  and  his  having  superintended  the 
education  of  so  many  men  of  rank  and  influence  in 
this  Country,  he  should  never  have  attained  a  Mitre. 
The  Deanery,  however,  was  voluntarily  offered, 
without  the  least  application  on  his  part,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner. 

He  always  treated  me  with  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness, and  I  was  often  admitted  to  his  domestic  circle, 
though  it  never  interfered  with  the  necessity  he 
sometimes  found  himself  under  of  performing  his 
duty,  which  he  did  effectually  whenever  he  did  it 
at  all. 

1  "  He  died  universally  respected,  the  2ist  of  December,  1815, 
aged  76  ;  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Abbey  with  a 
modest  and  appropriate  inscription  "  (Note  by  Sir  William  Hotham, 
added  later). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  DAYS  OF  NAPOLEON 

1808-14 

FOR  a  space  the  pen  of  William  Hotham 
was  laid  aside,  while  upon  the  Continent 
the  Peninsular  war  was  waged  and  the 
destiny  of  Europe  hung  anew  in  the 
balance.  In  1808  Napoleon,  by  an  act  of  treachery, 
gained  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  imbecile 
Charles  IV  of  Spain  and  his  weak  heir,  forthwith  pro- 
claiming Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of  the  country  of 
which  they  were  arbitrarily  dispossessed.  The  belief, 
however,  that  Spain  could  thus  be  annexed  by 
proclamation  and  held  down  by  80,000  men,  was 
doomed  to  speedy  disillusion.  The  Spaniards  rose 
indignantly,  and  the  English  aiding  them,  Junot 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
August  2ist,  1808.  It  was  said  that  his  army  would 
have  been  annihilated  had  not  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
refused  Wellesley  permission  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy,  and  that  officer  having  consequently  been 
deprived  of  his  command,  Sir  John  Moore,  an  able 
and  experienced  General,  was  deputed  to  take  his 
place. 

Born  in  Glasgow,  the  son  of  a  M.D.  of  that  city, 
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Moore  had  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  descent 
upon  Corsica  in  1794,  in  which  William  Hotham 
also  took  part.  In  1808  he  was  sent  with  10,000  men 
to  strengthen  the  English  army  in  Spain,  of  which 
he  now  assumed  the  chief  command.  He  soon  found 
himself  in  a  critical  position.  Madrid  had  fallen  on 
December  4th,  all  northern  and  central  Spain  were 
overrun  by  the  French,  and  Napoleon  was  appar- 
ently contemplating  a  speedy  advance  upon  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon  with  his  "  Grande  Armee  "  of  nearly 
250,000  veterans.  Sir  John  Moore,  with  his  com- 
paratively meagre  force  of  25,000  English,  deter- 
mined, none  the  less,  to  create  a  diversion  and  avert 
the  impending  danger.  He  therefore  fell  upon 
Napoleon's  line  of  communication,  and  threatened 
to  cut  off  its  connection  with  France,  although  well 
aware  that  by  so  doing  he  was  bringing  against 
himself  overwhelming  numbers.  Napoleon  in  con- 
sequence hurriedly  left  Madrid  with  100,000  men  to 
chase  and  crush  the  over-bold  General ;  and  though 
unwelcome  tidings  subsequently  necessitated  his 
return  to  Paris,  Marshal  Soult  was  deputed  to 
continue  the  pursuit.  Moore  conducted  a  masterly 
retreat  from  Astorga  to  Corunna,  where  the  British 
fleet  was  awaiting  him  ;  and  after  a  disastrous  march 
of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  he  and  his 
troops  eventually  reached  their  destination  in  a 
deplorable  state  to  find  Soult  waiting  to  attack 
them.  Nevertheless,  in  a  desperate  battle  on 
January  i6th,  1809,  the  French  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  ;  but  Moore,  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory,  was  mortally  wounded 
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with   grape-shot   in   the   moment   of   victory.      On 
hearing  the  tidings  of  his  death,  Hotham  wrote  :] 

General  Sir  John  Moore. — Volunteering  to  serve 
with  the  troops  on  shore  at  the  reduction  of  Bastia 
in  1794,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  this  accomplished  and  lamented  Officer, 
though  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  the  Army 
under  the  command  first  of  General  Dundas  and 
afterwards  of  D'Aubart,  who  opposed  Lord  Hood's 
measures  and  treated  as  chimerical  his  design  upon 
the  Capital  of  Corsica.  Lord  Hood,  as  already 
related,  was  not  easily  turned  from  any  plan  he  had 
once  adopted ;  he  persevered,  and  with  the  different 
detachments  of  troops  serving  as  Marines,  the  Marines 
themselves,  and  a  Brigade  of  Seamen  under  Captain 
Nelson,  after  some  weeks,  effectually  succeeded, 
General  D'Aubart  being  still  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  waiting  till  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

I  first  saw  General  Moore  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  5ist,  commanding  a  storming  party  against  a 
Redoubt  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay.  He  succeeded  in 
the  most  decided  and  gallant  manner,  and  with  very 
little  loss.  His  latter  employments  seem  to  have 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate  ones,  and  he  was 
shifted  about  from  quarter  to  quarter  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration under  which  he  served.  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time  in  Grosvenor  Square,  after  his  return,  or 
rather,  escape,  from  Sweden,  and  just  before  his 
departure  for  the  Peninsula. 

His  reputation  will  survive  him,  but  he  himself 
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fell  a  victim  to  the  hollow  and  treacherous  conduct 
of  the  miscalled  Spanish  Patriots,  and  the  pre- 
sumption and  arrogance  of  the  British  Envoy.  He 
fell,  as  his  general  character  always  told  he  would  do, 
nobly,  but  the  feeling  of  sorrow  for  his  loss  was 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
cares,  disappointments,  fatigue  and  mortification, 
which  preceded  it.  The  laurel  that  encircled  his 
brow,  though  not  in  any  way  faded,  was  drooping 
and  sad.  His  military  reputation  stands  firm  when 
it  is  supported  by  testimonials  from  such  men  as 
Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Marshal 
Soult. 

He  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  what  he  was 
— a  Gentleman.  He  had  read  much  and  was  ac- 
complished. His  countenance  was  particularly 
pleasing,  and  he  was  at  all  times  well  bred  and 
attentive  to  those  who  had  occasion  to  transact 
business  with  him.  His  army  being  permitted  to 
embark  as  it  did  proves  how  much  that  of  the  enemy 
must  have  been  harassed  in  the  pursuit  and  disabled 
in  the  Battle. 

It  is  painful  to  look  back  upon  the  early  parts  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  wonderful  to  perceive,  in 
spite  of  mismanagement,  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  things,  and  ineffective  measures,  how  the  British 
army  was  able  to  achieve  what  it  did.  The  perse- 
verance of  our  great  General  did  him  even  more 
credit  than  his  conquests. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  G.C.B.  (1762- 
1814.)  After  Corunna  my  old  acquaintance  Samuel 
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Hood  was  created  a  Baronet,  having  been  second  in 
command  under  Saumarez.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Samuel,  Viscount  Hood,  and  partook  of  many  of  the 
professional  qualities  of  his  relation,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite, 

I  was  first  acquainted  with  him  when  he  com- 
manded the  '  Juno/  and  served  afterwards  with  him 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  was  Lieutenant  in  the 
'  Inconstant '  with  my  lamented  friend  Captain 
Montgomery  when  he  joined  us  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
the  morning  after  his  extraordinary  escape  from 
Toulon.  .  .  ..* 

He  was  a  zealous  officer,  brave  and  enterprising, 
and  had  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, none  of  which  ever  escaped  him.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  profession,  for  he  was  never  happy 
out  of  it,  and  he  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
appeared  to  me  to  like  sea  life  "  par  excellence." 

There  was  occasional  obstinacy  about  him  if  what 
he  heard  did  not  coincide  with  his  opinion  or  suit  his 
wishes,  and  he  very  nearly  upon  one  occasion 
suffered  from  it. 

Whilst  we  were  lying  together  off  the  Castle  of 
Smyrna,  blocking  up  a  French  Squadron  there, 
frequent  intelligence  was  sent  him  that  a  superior 
force  of  the  Enemy's  Fleet  was  on  its  way  up  to  the 
Archipelago,  which  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  and 
would  not  believe.  Whilst  we  were  sitting  one  day, 
after  his  dining  with  me  on  board  the  '  Cyclops/  a 
janissary  came  down  express  with  information  that 
a  Squadron  of  French  Men  of  War  was  in  the  Gulf. 

1  See  pages  45-6. 
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Orders  were  immediately  given  me  to  follow  his 
motions  as  long  as  I  could  keep  company,  and,  in  the 
event  of  parting  and  being  intercepted,  to  run  my 
Frigate  on  shore  and  destroy  her.  We  weighed  at  the 
close  of  day  ;  and  with  the  land  breeze,  were  soon 
out  of  the  Gulf.  The  French  Commodore  d'Escadre 
had,  fortunately  for  us,  run  into  Mitylene,  and  it 
blowing  fresh  from  the  Southward,  and  the  entrance 
of  Port  Olivier  being  narrow,  he  could  not  get  out. 
We  passed  therefore  in  sight,  and  Captain  Hood 
making  the  best  of  his  way  by  the  Taro  of  Messina, 
and  I  by  the  Channel  of  Malta  (after  repairing  the 
bow-sprit  there  for  two  days),  we  joined  the  Admiral 
(Lord  St.  Vincent)  safely  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay  the 
same  afternoon. 

Captain  Hood  was  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  his 
figure,  and  his  manners  were  not  very  polished  ;  but 
he  was  exceedingly  good-natured  and  a  popular 
Commander  both  with  Officers  and  men.  He  died  in 
India  in  1814  in  consequence  of  his  Palanquin  being 
opened  by  him  and  the  rain  beating  in  upon  him, 
so  that  he  got  cold  and  fever.  I  have  seen  the 
gentleman  in  whose  arms  he  died,  and  he  describes 
him  as  having  been  unusually  anxious  for  life,  and 
impatient  at  the  close  of  it. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened after  his  death.  I  was  in  Town  at  a  dinner 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  I  at  once  heard 
the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Picton  speak  of  him  most 
highly.  Yet  I  knew  that  Sir  Samuel  had  had  a  very 
decided  difference  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  between 
them  the  breach  had  been  irreparable  ;  yet  so  true 
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is  it  that  real  courage  is  generous  and  can  supersede 
every  meaner  and  less  manly  feeling. 

A  very  few  days  after,  this  gallant  officer,  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  himself  fell  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

[Throughout  this  period  the  war  pursued  its 
weary  course  till,  on  April  4th,  1814,  Napoleon  was 
defeated  at  Laon  by  one  army  of  the  Allies,  while 
their  main  body  out-manoeuvred  him  and  took 
Paris.  Upon  the  news  of  this  crushing  reverse,  the 
French  Marshals  laid  down  their  arms,  and  compelled 
him  to  abdicate.  Fearful  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Bonaparte  made  a 
half-hearted  attempt  at  suicide  ;  the  victors,  how- 
ever, not  only  spared  his  life,  but  committed  the 
fatal  error  of  imagining  that  the  man  who  had 
reigned  over  France  would  be  contented  with  the 
toy  Kingship  of  Elba — a  rock  and  ten  thousand 
peasant  subjects.  Europe,  happy  in  this  delusion, 
joyfully  began  to  disarm,  and,  after  twenty-two 
years  of  warfare,  prepared  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
long  desired  peace.  Numbers  of  English  flocked  to 
the  Continent  to  taste  once  more  the  pleasure  of 
foreign  life  and  foreign  travel  from  which  they  had 
been  for  so  long  debarred,  and  amongst  those  who 
thus  profited  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
Hotham,  who  had  been  created  a  Rear-Admiral  the 
year  previously. 

It  was  towards  Switzerland  that  he  bent  his  steps, 
which  country,  he  explains,  was  his  favourite  resort. 
He  journeyed  thither  from  Morey,  travelling  for 
thirty  miles  over  a  new  road  made  by  Napoleon,  of 
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which  another  traveller  at  this  date  remarked : 
"  It  is  magnificent,  both  as  a  work,  and  as  affording 
the  grandest  view  of  the  mountain  scenery  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  ;  but  the  whole  way  is  a  series 
of  frightful  precipices,  and  ascents  and  descents, 
which  make  one  giddy,  even  in  recollection/'  At 
Geneva  he  found  an  agreeable  coterie  of  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  various  nationalities,  philoso- 
phers, savants,  men  of  letters,  and  many  English 
who,  like  himself,  were  touring  abroad  for  pleasure. 
Amongst  others  he  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
afterwards  life-long  friend,  the  traveller  before  re- 
ferred to,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,1  at  this  date  a 
widow  in  her  fortieth  year,  but  still  retaining  much 
of  her  early  beauty  and  charm.  Her  opinion  of  him 
has  already  been  quoted  ; 2  his  of  her,  although 
written  many  years  later,  may  be  here  inserted.] 

The  beaut^f^il  Lady  Charlotte  Bury.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  this  amiable  but  unfortunate  person  com- 
menced in  1814  at  Secheron  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  She  was  then  at  the  Hotel 
there  preparing  to  settle  in  that  Country  for  a 
time,  and  I  afterwards  was  frequently  at  her  house 
and  travelled  with  her  and  her  family.  She  had 
been  the  reigning  toast  for  several  years  in  the 
Spring  of  her  life,  and  married  a  relation  of  her  own, 

1  Lady  Charlotte  Susan  Maria  (1775-1861),  youngest  child  of 
the  5th  Duke  of  Argyll.  She  married  in  1796  Colonel  John  Camp- 
bell, who  died  in  1809  ;  and  in  1818  she  married  the  Rev.  Edward 
John  Bury,  who  died  in  1832.  She  was  beautiful  and  accomplished. 
She  published  sixteen  novels  and  other  works,  and  is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  anonymous  Diary  Illustrative  of  the  Times  of  George  I V. 

3  See  page  12. 
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Captain  Campbell  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Guards, 
by  whom  she  had  a  large  family.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  nothing  could  exceed  her 
persevering  and  affectionate  attention  to  him.  She 
was  left,  considering  her  situation,  very  indiffer- 
ently off,  and  went  abroad  partly  from  motives  of 
economy  and  partly  from  inclination.  She  was  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  upon  every  occasion  was  very  kind 
to  her. 

As  it  was  necessary  she  should  have  a  tutor  for 
her  eldest  son,  Walter  Campbell,  she  engaged  a  Mr. 
Bury,  who  had  taken  orders,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
very  respectable  acquaintance  of  mine  who  had 
retired  from  business  and  had  sent  his  son  abroad 
generally  to  benefit  himself  but  principally  to 
improve  a  natural  talent  for  painting.  The  thought- 
less and  unbounded  extravagance  of  the  young  man 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
classical  knowledge  he  had  obtained  at  Oxford  to 
offer  himself  as  the  travelling  Tutor  to  any  family 
that  was  in  want  of  one.  In  an  evil  hour  he  got 
introduced  to  Lady  Charlotte,  and  after  having  been 
some  time  with  her,  and  it  being  judged  that  he  was 
too  young  for  Mr.  Campbell,  a  delicate  hint  was 
given  him  that  he  must  quit.  Upon  this  hint  he 
spake,  and  put  the  question  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  employer  had  not  strength  of  mind  or  resolution 
enough  to  refuse  him,  and  forgot  in  her  consent  the 
respect  due  to  her  time  of  life,  her  situation  as  the 
Mother  of  a  large  family,  and  the  being  daughter 
and  sister  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle.  This  happened 

VOL.  I.— T 
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about  four  years  after  I  first  met  her.  She  appeared, 
especially  of  late  years,  happy  with  him  ;  but  he 
was  far  from  being  popular  and  was  a  man  of  the 
most  unbounded  extravagance  and  absurd  vanity  I 
ever  met  with. 

Lady  Charlotte  has  still1  the  remains  of  a  very  fine 
person  and  countenance,  and  is  deservedly  beloved 
by  those  who  know  her,  but  probably  worse  off  than 
ever  in  her  circumstances,  bad  as  they  always  were. 
Her  son  has,  I  understand,  upon  every  occasion 
treated  her  with  the  most  filial  and  affectionate 
kindness.  The  late  Lady  Uxbridge,  Lady  Tullamore, 
Lady  Cummins,  &c.,  are  her  daughters,  and  she 
has  two  sons.  She  had  one  daughter  by  Mr.  Bury. 
Her  Ladyship  still  perseveres  in  writing,  though  her 
works  have  not  had  very  general  success. 

[While  in  Switzerland  Lady  Charlotte  herself 
wrote  of  the  life  there  :  "  September  izth,  1814,  I 
have  now  passed  some  weeks  at  Geneva.  There  is  a 
picked  society  of  intelligent  and  superior  persons 
resident  in,  or  travelling  through,  the  country,  and 
yet,  after  the  great  stage  of  life  in  London,  Paris  or 
Vienna,  it  requires  to  let  off  the  gas  of  excitement 
before  one  can  sober  oneself  down  to  the  narrowed 
circle  of  V Imperceptible  Geneve — as  one  of  its  own 
citizens  designated  this  City  of  the  Lake.  The 
locking  up  of  the  gates  at  10  o'clock,  the  mounting 
guard,  and  the  consequential  minutiae  of  the  Magis- 
trates, who,  like  masters  of  the  ceremonies  at 
watering-places,  officiate  in  much  the  same  trivial 

1  This  was  written  in  1832. 
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points  of  etiquette,  incline  one  to  laugh  at  this 
Lilliput  republic.  And  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  good  faith  of  its  principal  members,  their  great 
sincerity  in  what  they  deem  the  preservation  of 
their  laws  and  liberties,  which  makes  one  love,  while 
one  laughs  at  them.  .  .  . 

"In  no  one  spot,  perhaps,  are  there  more  dis- 
tinguished men  gathered  into  one  small  focus,  all 
nobly  contending  for  the  advancement  of  intellectual 
greatness  :  Schlegel,  Sismondi,  Pictet,  De  Saussure, 
and  at  this  moment  the  children  of  other  climes, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  congregated  in  one  brilliant  galaxy. 
There  are  many  others  also  of  justly  famed  celebrity 
in  the  circles  of  Geneva  ;  but  Madame  de  Stael's 
name,  like  Aaron's  rod,  must  swallow  up  the  rest, 
and  all  lesser  lights  before  hers  will  '  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires/  J 

In  this  brilliant  society  Hotham  himself  delighted, 
and  laughed  with  Lady  Charlotte  over  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Lilliput  republic.  In  like  manner  he  soon 
shared  her  admiration  for,  and  enjoyment  of,  the 
society  of  Madame  de  Stael.  Born  in  Paris  in  1766, 
the  only  child  of  Necker  the  banker,  that  remarkable 
woman  at  this  date  was  about  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  but  still  retained  undiminished  the  fascination 
of  her  younger  days.  In  1786  she  had  married  the 
Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  the  bankrupt  Swedish 
ambassador,  from  whom  she  parted  in  1789.  Her 
literary  and  social  success  from  her  early  years  had 
been  one  long  series  of  triumphs ;  Bonaparte  alone, 
on  her  return  to  Paris  in  1797,  received  her  with 
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such  coldness  that  her  admiration  for  him  was  said 
to  be  transformed  to  hatred.  After  the  publication  of 
her  famous  work,  De  V Allemagne ,  she  fled  to  England, 
where  the  book  was  again  published  by  Murray  in 
1813.  Hotham  some  years  later  wrote  : — ] 

Madame  de  Sta'el. — I  was  introduced  to  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  in  1814  by  my  friend  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell. 

Much  as  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  prepared  as  I 
was  to  find  something  in  conversation  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  anything  I  had  yet  seen,  my 
expectations  were  nevertheless  very  much  surpassed 
when  I  found  myself  in  the  society  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  Without  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  and 
with  a  style  of  dress  by  no  means  calculated  to 
remedy  its  deficiency,  I  was,  notwithstanding,  cap- 
tivated with  the  dignity  of  her  manner  and  the 
irresistible  power  of  her  conversation.  She  had 
heard  of  my  deafness  and  I  was  placed  near  her. 
Whenever  she  addressed  me,  it  was  concerning  the 
different  countries  I  had  visited  and  my  opinion  of 
them.  She  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  visit  the 
shores  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  made  me  promise 
that  if  ever  I  had  any  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean I  would  assist  her  in  carrying  her  wishes  into 
effect. 

She  talked  very  freely  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  as  much  so  of  that  of  Napoleon. 
Considering  the  persecution  she  had  undergone,  it 
was  curious  to  find  that  she  was  more  inclined  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  latter  than  the  former, 
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and  was  upon  very  good  and  neighbourly  terms  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  who  for  a  short  time  was  living 
at  a  Chateau  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  a  letter 
of  introduction  which  she  gave  another  gentleman 
and  myself  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  she  addressed  the 
latter  as  "  Sire."  This  surprised  me,  and  made  me 
almost  imagine  she  anticipated  what  afterwards 
occurred — the  escape  of  his  brother  from  Elba. 

I  met,  amongst  others  at  her  table,  Sismondi,  who 
paid  her  almost  ridiculous  court.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  was  also  of  her  parties  at  that  time.  She 
always  had  something  in  her  hand,  myrtle  or 
geranium  or  anything  that  happened  to  be  near  her, 
before  she  began  to  give  an  opinion  or  to  speak  at 
any  length.  Her  eloquence  was  "  without  art  grace- 
ful, without  effort  strong/'  Yet,  as  I  have  implied, 
her  countenance  was  not  good,  and  her  style  of 
dressing  her  hair  in  very  bad  taste  ;  but  her  smile 
when  she  was  pleased  was  remarkably  sweet,  and 
her  eye  was  more  expressive  than  that  of  any  human 
being  I  ever  saw.  Her  hand  and  arm  were  beautiful, 
also  her  figure,  and  she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their 
being  so  ;  she  even  was  not  quite  exempt  from  the 
weakness  of  her  sex  ! 

Madame  de  Stael  was  capable  of  saying  very 
severe  things  when  she  fancied  they  were  in  any 
way  called  for  ;  but  would  not  a  person  be  tempted 
to  do  this  who  had  such  wonderful  command  of 
language  as  this  exceptional  woman  ! 

On  one  occasion,  however,  in  her  younger  days 
she  is  said  to  have  been  worsted  in  repartee.  She 
was  at  a  ball  with  Mile.  Guichen,  daughter  of  the 
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Lieutenant-General  of  Marine,  for  whom  the  young 
lady  was  then  in  mourning.  Madame  de  Stael, 
despite  this  fact,  kept  tormenting  Mile.  Guichen  to 
dance.  The  latter  replied  that  she  could  not  do  so 
while  she  was  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father  ; 
and  at  length,  irritated  by  the  persistence  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Consider,  Madame,  if 
you  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  father,  M. 
Necker,  would  you  think  of  dancing  so  soon?' 
"  Ah,"  replied  Madame  de  Stael  with  more  temper 
than  taste,  "  there  is  such  a  difference  between 
fathers  and  fathers  !  " — "  Decidedly  there  is  a 
difference,"  retorted  her  friend,  "  my  father  served 
his  King  and  Country  for  sixty  years,  yours  ruined 
both  in  a  fortnight !  ' 

Personally,  when  I  remarked  one  day,  very 
foolishly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
were  inattentive  to  their  gardens,  Madame  de  Stael 
quietly  desired  me  to  look  at  the  majestic  scenery 
with  which,  in  every  direction,  we  were  surrounded, 
and  tell  her  if  there  was  any  further  want  of  orna- 
ment ? 

I  consider  it  as  a  fortunate  event  in  my  life  that 
I  was  introduced  to  this  extraordinary  personage. 
She  was  well-bred  and  kind  in  repeating  invitations 
for  the  future  which,  had  circumstances  allowed  of 
my  doing  so,  I  should  most  gladly  have  availed 
myself  of.  Her  daughter  (who  afterwards  married 
the  Due  de  Broglie)  is  very  pleasing  and  accom- 
plished, but  without  the  natural  talent  of  her  mother, 
though  had  the  latter  been  anybody  else  she  would 
doubtless  have  excited  far  more  admiration.  She 
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has  little  resemblance  to  her  mother  in  person,  for 
the  Duchesse  is  fair  and  Madame  de  Stael  is  dark. 

Madame  de  Stael  died  in  Paris,  1817.  I  called 
upon  her  daughter  at  Copet  after  this  event,  but 
the  Duchesse  was  not  there,  and  afterwards  as  I 
was  entering  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  I  met  a  white- 
clad  figure  in  the  doorway  which  proved  to  be  the 
Duchesse.  I  subsequently  dined  with  her  and  the 
Due  at  the  Table  d'Hote  at  Martigni. 

[Of  Sismondi,1  Hotham  writes  : — ] 

It  was  at  Copet  that  I  first  met  this  able  and 
talented  man,  but  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
advantage  there,  for  his  manner  to  Madame  de  Stael 
amounted  almost  to  adoration.  I  afterwards  in  my 
several  visits  to  Switzerland,  occasionally  met  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

I  once  conversed  with  him  for  some  time  upon  the 
deplorable  State  of  Ireland.  He  said  he  had  for 
some  time  past  turned  his  thoughts  very  much 
towards  that  ill-fated  Country,  but  that  every 
step  he  took  towards  accounting  for  the  situation 
she  was  in,  only  increased  his  difficulty.  Whether 
the  fault  at  one  time  lay  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  the  non-residence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, the  natural  disposition  of  the  people,  or 
their  blind  submission  to  the  Priests — whichever 
way  he  turned  he  saw  nothing  cheering  in  the 
prospect,  and  nothing  like  a  remedy  that  could  be 
adopted. 

1  Charles  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  eminent  historian  and  political 
economist  (1773-1842). 
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Sismondi's  appearance  is  not  much  in  his  favour, 
but  his  manners  are  pleasing  and  his  conversation 
instructive.  As  an  Historian  he  did  not  spare  any- 
thing like  Military  despotism,  and  was  in  no  very 
great  favour  in  consequence  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whose  conduct  and  whose  person  he  was 
supposed  to  have  equally  detested.  Upon  his  return 
from  Elba,  however,  the  French  Emperor  found  him 
at  Paris  and  almost  immediately  sent  for  him.  He 
was  said,  by  his  artful  and  flattering  kindness  to  have 
entirely  conquered  the  Historian's  scruples,  and  to 
have  converted  him  into  one  of  his  warmest  advocates 
and  admirers  ;  but  the  delusion  did  not  last  long. 

Amongst  the  people  whom  I  met  in  Switzerland 
was  Professor  Pictet,1  one  of  a  family  of  learned 
scientists.  I  was  introduced  to  this  amiable  and 
instructive  companion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowdler2  in 
1814,  and  saw  him  afterwards  in  my  visits  to  that 
interesting  place.  He,  in  his  turn,  introduced  me 
to  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois,3  who  was  a  good  musician 

i1  Marcus  Auguste  Pictet  (1752-1825),  a  celebrated  physicist. 
To  the  same  family  belonged  Professor  Adolphe  Pictet  (1799-1875), 
a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  writer  on  the  Celts  and  primitive  Aryans  ; 
also,  at  a  later  date,  Raoul  Pictet,  born  in  1842,  chemist  and 
physicist  at  Geneva  and  Berlin,  known  from  his  liquefaction  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 

|2  The  Editor  of  Shakespeare  (1754-1825).  He  visited  the  Low 
Countries  in  1787  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  their  political  disunion  ; 
and  in  1 81 8  he  published  the  Family  Shakespeare  in  ten  volumes,  an 
expurgated  version  of  the  text.  He  prepared  in  similar  fashion  an 
edition  of  Gibbon's  history.  His  works  gave  rise  to  the  term  "  to 
bowdlerise." 

3  A  native  of  Geneva  who  was  brought  up  to  the  French  bar. 
Having  made  himself  of  considerable  use  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment by  exposing  the  private  policy  and  artifices  of  the  French 
Government,  he  became  the  great  authority  on  finance,  and  was 
rewarded  by  an  English  pension  and  a  knighthood. 
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and  a  generally  accomplished  man,  and  I  frequently 
went  to  his  parties. 

I  remember  the  Professor  mentioning  to  me  the 
circumstance  of  a  young  Swede  having  succeeded, 
under  very  favourable  weather,  in  attaining  the 
very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  describing  that, 
as  long  as  he  remained  there,  he  suffered  a  very 
disagreeable  and  almost  painful  sensation,  more 
like  sea-sickness  than  anything  else,  and  that  it  left 
him  as  soon  almost  as  he  began  to  descend.  Unless 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  philosophical 
observations  or  experiments,  I  cannot  understand 
that  the  labour,  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  the 
ascent,  as  well  as  the  expense,  can  ever  be  repaid 
by  any  absolute  gratification  when  the  summit  is 
gained.  The  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  atmosphere  being  hazy,  and  even  if  it  is 
clear,  objects  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  and 
very  extended  views  are  more  wonderful  than 
pleasing. 

The  Professor  one  day  asked  me  to  try  a  newly 
invented  pistol  he  had  just  received  from  Paris  (I 
forget  its  advantages).  We  went  into  the  garden 
for  this  purpose,  and  at  some  considerable  distance 
I  hit  the  mark  he  set  up.  He  was  much  astonished, 
but  was  more  so  when  I  told  him,  what  was  true, 
that  in  all  my  life  I  had  never  fired  a  pistol  before, 
either  in  joke  or  earnest ! 

He  was  a  very  fine  looking  man,  and  exceedingly 
liked  by  the  English,  to  whom  he  was  much 
known,  and  who  always  received  great  attention 
from  him. 
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[Of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Hotham  wrote  : — ] 

I  first  met  this  famous  chemist  at  Madame  de 
StaeTs,  at  Copet,  and  I  dined  with  him  several 
times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  wood-carver  at  Penzance,  and  in  1795  wa£ 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  there,  when  he  taught 
himself,  wrote  verses,  and  made  scientific  experi- 
ments till,  in  1797,  he  took  up  chemistry  as  a  serious 
study. 

There  was  not  anything  striking  in  his  person, 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  neither  his  air  nor 
conversation  were  those  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
good  society.  He  had  special  permission  to  be  at 
Paris  under  the  Imperial  Government  at  a  time 
when  it  was  exceedingly  strict  in  this  respect,  and 
was  treated,  by  orders  from  Napoleon,  who  was 
absent  with  the  Army,  with  a  great  deal  of  distinc- 
tion. 

His  appearance  was  certainly  not  much  in  his 
favour  ;  he  was  diminutive  in  stature,  and  had  no 
manner. 

I,  however,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  I 
once  overtook  him  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  his  advice 
it  was  owing  that  I  made  a  detour  to  Salzburg  and 
its  environs,  instead  of  going  home  directly  by 
Munich,  when,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  the  interest  of  the  journey,  I  had  every  reason 
to  rejoice  at  having  taken  his  opinion. 

(He  eventually  died  at  Geneva,  May,  1829, 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Italy.  He  had 
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already  been  afflicted  with  paralysis,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  declining  state.) 

[While  in  Switzerland  Hotham  was  shown,  and 
begged  leave  to  copy  a  letter  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau which  has  never  been  published,  and  which  is 
of  unusual  interest.  It  was  written  during  Rous- 
seau's sojourn  at  Montlouis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montmorency — one  of  the  most  prolific,  if  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  periods,  of  his  stormy 
career.  As  will  be  remembered,  in  1756  Rousseau 
had  established  himself  at  the  Hermitage,  a  cottage 
near  Montmorency  provided  for  him  by  his  patron, 
Madame  D'Epignay.  There  he  lived  with  the 
vulgar,  illiterate  servant-girl,  Therese  le  Vasseur, 
his  so-called  wife,  and  her  obnoxious  mother,  while 
he  fed  poorly,  dressed  meanly  and  acted  churlishly, 
the  better  to  assert  his  independence.  His  sus- 
picious temper,  however,  soon  fostered  misunder- 
standings with  his  patroness,  and  a  bitter  quarrel 
ensued  between  him  and  her  friend,  Baron  Grimm, 
and  his  own  friend  and  fellow  litterateur  Diderot. 
As  the  result  of  this  triangular  fracas,  he  was  driven 
from  his  retreat,  after  having  lived  at  the  Hermitage 
for  little  over  a  year,  and  moved  to  a  cottage  at 
Montlouis,  where,  poor,  dispirited,  and  weak  in 
health,  he  yet  produced  some  of  his  finest  work. 

In  1758  appeared  his  Lettre  d  d'Alembert  contre 
les  Spectacles,  an  attack  on  Voltaire  who  was  giving 
theatrical  representations  at  Les  Delices,  and  on 
d'Alembert  who  had  condemned  the  prejudice 
against  the  stage  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  Voltaire 
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was  not  of  a  forgiving  disposition,  and  Rousseau, 
who  had  previously  found  that  while  his  behaviour 
made  him  enemies,  his  writing  made  him  friends, 
now  discovered  the  position  to  be  somewhat  reversed, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  publications,  he  was 
becoming  as  unpopular  with  the  philosophic  coterie 
of  his  day  as  he  had  hitherto  been  with  the  orthodox. 
Yet  the  letter  which  William  Hotham  read  and 
transcribed  reveals  another  side  of  the  sullen,  mad 
genius  of  the  unhappy  man.  It  shows  him  a  warm 
and  affectionate  friend,  it  breathes  the  simple  faith 
of  a  child,  it  depicts  a  noble  soul  battling  for  self- 
expression  amid  sordid  surroundings — amid  the 
grim  realities  and  handicap  of  hunger,  illness,  and 
penury. 

Unpublished  letter  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  copied  from  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  Monsieur  de  Bigneux  at  Lausanne, 

A  Montmorency, 

Fev.  18,  1758. 

Oui,  mon  cher  concitoyen,  je  vous  aime  toujours, 
et  ce  me  semble  plus  tendrement  que  jamais.  Mais  je 
suis  accable  de  mes  maux.  J'ai  bien  de  la  peine  a  vivre 
dans  ma  retraite  d'un  travail  peu  lucratif.  Je  n'ai  que 
le  temps  qu'il  me  faut  pour  gagner  mon  pain,  et  le  peu 
qu'il  m'en  reste  est  employe  a  souffrir  et  me  reposer.  Ma 
maladie  a  fait  un  tel  progres,  j'ai  senti  tant  de  douleurs 
de  toute  espece  et  je  me  trouve  tellement  affoibli  que  je 
commence  a  craindre  que  la  force  et  les  moiens  ne  me 
manquent  a  la  fin  pour  executer  mon  projet.  Je  me  con- 
sole de  cette  impuissance  par  la  consideration  de  1'etat  ou 
je  suis.  Que  me  serviroit-il  d'aller  mourir  parmi  vous  ? 
Helas  !  il  falloit  y  vivre.  Qu'importe  ou  Ton  laisse  son 
cadavre  ?  Je  n'aurois  pas  besoin  qu'on  rapportat  mon 
coeur  dans  ma  patrie.  II  n'en  est  jamais  sorti. 
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Je  n'ai  point  eu  occasion  d'executer  votre  commission 
aupres  de  Monsieur  D'Alembert — comme  nous  ne  nous 
sommes  jamais  beaucoup  vu,  nous  ne  nous  ecrivons  point, 
et  confine  dans  ma  solitude  je  n'ai  conserve  nulle  espece 
de  relation  avec  Paris.  J'en  suis  comme  a  1'autre  bout  de 
la  terre  et  ne  sais  pas  plus  ce  que  s'y  passe  qu'a  Pekin  ! 
Du  reste,  si  1'article  dont  vous  me  parlez  est  indiscret  et 
reprehensible,  il  n'est  assurement  pas  offensant.  Cepen- 
dant,  s'il  peut  nuire  a  votre  corps  peut-etre  fera-t'on  bien 
d'y  repondre,  quoique,  a  parler  vrai,  j'ai  un  peu  d'aversion 
pour  les  details  ou  cela  peut  entrainer  ;  et  qu'en  general 
je  n'aime  guere  qu'en  matiere  de  foi  Ton  assujettisse  la 
conscience  a  des  formules. 

J'ai  de  la  religion,  mon  ami,  et  bien  m'en  prend.  Je 
ne  crois  pas  qu'homme  au  monde  en  ait  autant  de 
besoin  que  moi.  J'ai  passe  ma  vie  parmi  des  incredules, 
sans  me  laisser  ebranler,  les  aimant,  les  estimant 
beaucoup,  et  ne  pouvant  souffrir  leur  doctrine.  Je 
leur  ai  ton  jours  dit  que  je  ne  les  savois  pas  combattre, 
mais  que  je  ne  les  voulois  pas  croire.  La  philosophie 
n'aiant  sur  ces  matieres  ni  fond  ni  suite,  manquant 
d'idees  primitives  et  de  principes  elementaires,  n'est 
qu'une  mer  d'incertitude  et  de  doutes  dont  le  meta- 
physicien  ne  se  tire  jamais.  J'ai  done  laisse  la  la  raison, 
et  j'ai  consulte  la  Nature,  c'est-a-dire  le  sentiment 
interieur  qui  dirige  ma  croiance,  independamment  de  ma 
raison.  Je  leur  ai  laisse  arranger  leurs  chances,  leurs 
sorts,  leurs  mouvements  necessaires,  et  tandis  qu'ils 
batissoient  le  monde  a  coup  de  d6z  j'y  voyois,  moi,  cette 
unit6  d'intention  que  me  montroit,  en  depit  d'eux,  un 
principe  unique.  Tout  comme  s'ils  m'avoient  dit  que 
riliade  avoit  ete  forme  par  un  jet  fortuit  de  caracteres,  je 
leur  aurois  dit  tres  resolument,  cela  peut-etre,  mais  cela 
n'est  pas  vrai,  et  je  n'ai  point  d'autre  raison  pour  n'en 
rien  croire,  si  non  que  je  n'en  crois  rien.  Prijuge  que 
cela  disent-ils — soit — mais  que  peut  faire  cette  raison  si 
roque  centre  un  prejuge  plus  persuasif  qu'elle  ?  Autre 
argumentation  sans  fin  contre  la  distinction  des  deux 
substances  ;  autre  persuasion  de  ma  part  qu'il  n'y  a  rien 
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de  commim  entre  un  arbre  et  ma  pensee,  et  ce  que  m'a 
parut  plaisant  en  ceci  c'est  de  les  voir  s'accuser  eux- 
memes  par  leurs  propres  sophismes  an  point  d'aimer 
mieux  donner  le  sentiment  aux  pierres  que  d'accorder  une 
Time  a  I'homme. 

Mon  ami,  je  crois  en  Dieu,  et  Dieu  ne  seroit  pas  juste 
si  mon  ame  n'etoit  immortelle — voila  ce  me  semble  tout 
ce  que  la  religion  a  d'essentiel  et  d'utile  ;  laissons  le 
reste  aux  disputeurs.  A  1'egard  de  1'eternite  des  peines 
elle  ne  sauroit  s'accorder  avec  la  foiblesse  de  I'homme,  ni 
avec  la  justice  de  Dieu  ;  ainsi  je  la  rejette.  II  est  vrai 
qu'il  y  a  des  ames  si  noires  que  je  ne  puis  concevoir 
qu'elles  puissent  jamais  gouter  cette  eternelle  beatitude 
dont  il  me  semble  que  le  plus  doux  sentiment  doit  etre  le 
contentement  de  soi-meme.  Cela  me  fait  soupconner  qu'il 
se  pourroit  bien  que  les  ames  des  mediants  fussent 
aneanties  a  leur  mort,  et  que  d'etre  et  sentir  fut  le 
premier  prix  d'une  bonne  vie.  Ouoiqu'il  en  soit,  que 
m'importe  ce  que  seront  les  mechants  ?  II  me  suffit 
qu'en  approchant  du  terme  de  ma  vie,  je  n'y  vois  pas 
celui  de  mes  esperances,  et  que  j'en  attends  une  plus 
heureuse  apres  avoir  tant  souffert  dans  celle-ci.  Quand 
je  me  tromperois  dans  cet  espoir  il  est  lui-meme  un  bien 
que  m'aura  fait  supporter  plus  aisement  tons  mes  maux. 
J 'attends  paisiblement  1'eclaircissement  de  ces  grandes 
verites  qui  me  sont  cachees  ;  bien  convaincu  cependant 
qu'en  tout  etat  de  cause,  si  la  vertu  ne  rend  pas  toujours 
1'homme  heureux,  11  ne  sauroit  du  moins  etre  heureux 
sans  elle  ;  que  les  afflictions  du  juste  ne  sont  point  sans 
quelque  dedommagement,  et  que  les  larmes,  meme  de 
1'innocence,  sont  plus  douces  au  cneur  que  la  prosperite 
du  mechant. 

II  est  naturel,  mon  cher  V.,  qu'un  solitaire,  souffrant  et 
prive  de  toute  societe,  epanche  son  ame  dans  le  sein  de 
1'amitie,  et  je  ne  crains  pas  que  mes  confidences  vous 
d£plaisent.  J'aurois  du  commencer  par  vous  parler  de 
vous  et  de  votre  pro  jet  sur  1'histoire  de  Geneve,  mais  il 
est  des  temps  de  peines  et  de  maux  ou  Ton  est  force  de 
s'occuper  de  soi,  et  vous  savez  bien  que  je  n'ai  pas  un 
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cceur  qui  veuille  se  deguiser.  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  vous 
dire  sur  votre  entreprise  avec  tous  les  managements  que 
vous  voulez  y  mettre  c'est  qu'elle  est  celle  d'un  sage 
intrepide,  ou  d'un  jeune  homme.  Je  vous  conseille  d'y 
bien  penser. 

Embrasse  bien  pour  moi  1'ami  Roustain.  Adieu,  mon 
cher  concitoyen  ;  je  vous  ecris  avec  une  aussi  grande 
effusion  de  coeur  que  si  je  me  separois  de  vous  pour 
jamais  ;  parceque  je  me  trouve  en  un  etat  qui  pent  me 
mener  fort  loin  encore  mais  qui  me  laisse  douter  pour 
tant  si  chaque  lettre  que  j 'ecris  ne  sera  pas  la  derniere. 

Signe        J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 

[To  this  pathetic  document  Hotham  appended 
the  quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  his  uncle, 
Sir  Charles  Hotham,  four-and-twenty  years  later, 
and  four  years  after  the  turbulent  career  of  Rous- 
seau had  ended  with  abruptness  in  what  some 
deemed  a  suicide's  grave.] 

Charles  Sackville  to  Sir  Charles  Hotham. 
Stoneland  Lodge, 

July  sist,  1782. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  posthumous  work  of  Rousseau's 
called  Les  Confessions  de  Jean  Jacques  ?  It  is,  as  I  am 
told,  a  very  unequal  performance  but  stamped  with  that 
originality  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  frequently 
bursting  out  in  torrents  of  eloquence,  with  such  a  mixture 
of  rational  and  wild,  sublime  and  absurd  Philosophy 
as  to  leave  one  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it,  and  as  I 
should  think  renders  it  very  well  worth  reading  for  the 
very  oddity  of  it.  Shall  I  endeavour  to  get  it  for  you  ? 
I  say  endeavour,  for  unless  a  fresh  cargo  has  been  sent 
over,  such  has  been  the  Demand  for  it  that  there  was  not 
a  copy  to  be  got  when  I  was  last  in  town. 

[A  man  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Rousseau  and 
shared  some  of  his  views,  without  his  genius,  also 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Hotham  as  of  many 
visitors  to  Switzerland  at  this  date.  Pestalozzi,  a 
German  Swiss,  and  an  educational  theorist,  after 
various  failures,  in  1805  had  moved  his  school  to 
Yverdon,  where  it  was  visited  or  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  European  nationality 
who  were  drawn  thither  by  his  fame.  Pestalozzi, 
however,  while  boldly  asserting  that  his  pupils 
could  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  in  mathe- 
matics by  sheer  force  of  reasoning,  and  that  nature 
and  not  books  was  the  true  source  of  all  learning, 
seems  himself  to  have  been  as  lacking  in  actual 
knowledge  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in  its  practical 
application.  The  school  gradually  went  down  and 
lost  its  hold  on  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  Hotham 
dismisses  it  and  the  visionary  schemes  of  Pestalozzi 
in  a  few  words — 

"  I  saw  this  singular  man  and  visited  his  Institu- 
tion at  Yverdon,  but  I  did  not  remain  long  enough 
to  understand  its  principle  thoroughly,  and  was 
besides  prejudiced  and  disgusted  by  the  want  of 
order  and  cleanliness  I  saw  there." 

Another  man  who  interested  Hotham,  and  whom 
he  met  apparently  at  this  date,  was  the  Comte  de 
Manteuffle.  In  early  youth  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  Stanislaus  Auguste,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  struggles  of  Poland.  In  1789  he  came 
before  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  Comedy  called 
Two  Pages,  and  he  subsequently  wrote  tragedies. 
His  life  for  many  years  at  the  Court  of  Russia  was 
full  of  adventure.  Hotham  relates : — ] 
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I  met  this  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  and  we  were 
neighbours  during  that  period  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lausanne.  He  was  then  far  advanced  in  life  and  had 
retired  from  the  world  after  having  travelled  much, 
particularly  in  the  British  Empire,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
concerns.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  talented  man 
and  very  fond  of  Mechanics.  He  had  some  fine 
Chronometers  and  some  beautiful  plans  and  drawings 
of  his  own.  He  proposed  and  made  the  plan  for  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  deep  ravine  that  divides 
the  town  of  Lausanne,  and  he  suggested  also  and 
furnished  a  plan  for  an  Hotel  upon  a  very  fine  scale 
to  be  built  upon  Mont  Benon  at  the  Geneva  entrance 
into  the  town  :  this,  for  such  a  constant  thorough- 
fare as  Lausanne  is,  appeared  to  hold  out  prospects 
of  general  utility  and  advantage,  but  there  was 
not,  in  the  first  place,  any  money,  and  in  the  next 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  government  immediately  about 
Lausanne  was  against  it,  for  several  of  its  members 
were  Aubergistes. 

The  Comte's  table  was  always  well  served  and  in 
the  Russian  way,  and  his  manners  were  pleasing 
and  very  much  those  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Paul,1  with  whose  eccen- 
tricity, however,  he  was  well  acquainted  and  always 
managed  when  the  paroxysms  appeared  to  be 

1  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  second  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Peter  III  and  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  Born  1754,  the  tragical 
death  of  his  father  when  he  was  a  child  and  his  mother's  neglect 
exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  his  character.  He  soon  revealed  his 
lack  of  capacity  and  violent  temper,  and  his  own  officers  at  last 
conspired  to  compel  him  to  abdicate.  He  was  strangled  in  a  scuffle, 
March  2oth,  1801. 

VOL.  i.— u 
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coming  on  to  absent  himself  from  Court.  By  this 
prudent  management  he  avoided  any  friction  that 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  him.  With  the 
Emperor  Alexander1  he  appears,  on  account  of  some 
lawsuit,  to  have  been  at  variance,  and  finally  retired 
from  Russia. 

He  drove  me  sometimes  in  his  phaeton  with  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horses  which  he  had  under  thorough 
command  with  his  voice  only.  He  told  me  he 
travelled  a  great  deal,  sometimes  in  long  daily 
journeys,  with  them,  and  when  he  fancied  they  had 
had  more  work  than  was  quite  prudent,  he  gave 
them  loaf  sugar,  which  he  ordered  always  to  be  put 
in  the  carriage  on  purpose.  I  think  he  said  he  drove 
them  from  Lausanne  to  Paris  in  six  days,  without 
any  reins  or  whip. 

He  spoke  very  good  English,  was  a  well-informed 
and  accomplished  man  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
well-bred  companion. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Paul  we 
almost  think  we  are  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  : 
and  the  very  striking  remark  of  Comte  Manteuffle 
was  verified,  when  on  my  once  expressing  to  him 
my  alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  Russia,  he 
replied — "  Don't  be  afraid  yet,  Admiral — our  civiliza- 
tion is  only  skin  deep." 

[The  date  of  Hotham's  return  from  his  travels  is 
not  mentioned,  but  on  October  i8th,  1814,  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  wrote  regretfully  in  her  diary  : 

1  Alexander  I,  son  of  the  murdered  Paul,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Born  1777,  he  died  December  ist,  1825. 
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''He  is  gone  to  his  wife  and  children  in  England, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  pleasure  his  society 
afforded  me."  Hotham,  too,  parted  from  his 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  reluctance,  and 
mentions : — ] 

Lady  Charlotte  asked  me  to  write  something  in 
her  book  while  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Valais  ;  I 
wrote  the  following  : — 

You  ask  me  to  leave  some  memento  of  time, 
Which  alas  !  like  the  Rhone  glides  swiftly  along, 
But  the  mind  ill  at  ease  is  not  suited  with  rhyme, 
And  the  heart  full  of  sorrow's  a  stranger  to  song  ! 

Tho'  the  smiles  of  affection  await  my  return, 
With  each  fond  endearment  a  father  can  prove — 
Yet  the  heart  that  is  warm  may  with  innocence  burn 
At  once  with  the  incense  of  friendship  and  love. 

W.H. 
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